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New market basket for the Consumer Price Index 
Beginning this month, the CPI uses a basket of goods and services which is based 
on 1982-84 buying patterns, replacing the 1978 weights derived from 1972-73 data 


Collective bargaining in 1987: local, regional issues to set tone 


Labor negotiations will be concentrated in State and local governments and, 
in the private sector, construction, trade, and the automobile industry 


Labor-management scene in 1986: industrial woes continue 
Beleaguered industries reject pattern bargaining and obtain contracts providing 
for modest wage and benefit gains, two-tier compensation, health care cost curbs 


State labor legislation enacted in 1986 

Important new labor standards cover a variety of subjects, including child labor, 
employment of illegal aliens, workplace smoking, and drug and alps testing 
Workers’ compensation: 1986 State enactments 


Coverage, benefit levels, and funding practices all were subject to change, 
and a number of States mandated the continued review of their programs 


DEPARTMENTS 


Labor month in review 
Major agreements expiring next month 
Current labor statistics 


Labor Month 
In Review 


DISABILITY DAYS. The National Center 
for Health Statistics published results of its 
latest National Health Interview Survey. The 
report shows that short-term disability ef- 
fects of illness or injury caused an annual 
average of 14.5 days of activity restriction 
per person during 1983 among the civilian 
noninstitutional population of the United 
States. This estimated number of restricted- 
activity days is about 24 percent lower than 
the 19.1 days shown in the 1980 study, 
which used a different questionnaire, dif- 
ferent definitions of some health variables, 
and different data processing specifications. 
Rates for the other types of disability days 
were not affected by these changes as much. 
Other survey findings: 

There were 6.7 days of bed disability 
per person per year in 1983. The number 
of work-loss days per currently employed 
person 18-64 years of age was 4.2. The rate 
of school-loss days per child 5-17 years of 
age was 5.0 per year. 

The rates of restricted-activity days, bed- 
disability days, and work-loss days were 
higher for females than for males. 

Black persons had higher rates of 
restricted-activity days, bed-disability days, 
and work-loss days than white persons had. 

Persons living in central cities of standard 
metropolitan statistical areas (SMSA’s) had 
higher rates of restricted activity, bed 
disability, and work loss than persons 
living elsewhere had. 

Persons with annual incomes less than 
$7,000 had the highest rates of restricted 
activity and bed disability, and those with 
incomes of $25,000 or more had the lowest 
rates. 

The rates of restricted activity and bed 
disability were higher for unemployed 
persons than for employed persons. 

Persons with some degree of activity 


limitations caused by chronic illness or 
impairment had higher rates of restricted 
activity, bed disability, and work loss than 
persons with no limitation of activity had. 

Among chronic conditions that are 
prevalent and disabling, emphysema causes 
higher rates of disability days per condition 
than any other: 39.0 days of restricted 
activity per person with this condition per 
year, and a rate of 24.9 days of bed 
disability. 

War veterans had higher rates of 
restricted-activity and bed-disability days 
than either persons with other service or 
nonveterans. 


Employment status. For purposes of the 
National Health Interview Survey, the labor 
force is defined as those persons 18 years 
of age and over who, during the 2 weeks 
prior to the household interview, were 
classified as currently employed or currently 
unemployed. Currently employed persons 
include those who were working, those who 
were not working but had a job (and were 
not on layoff), or those who had a business 
during the 2-week reference period. Cur- 
rently unemployed persons are those who 
did not work or had no job or business dur- 
ing the 2-week reference period, but were 
looking for work, and those who had a job, 
but were on layoff and were currently look- 
ing for work. 

The numbers of restricted-activity and 
bed-disability days per person per year were 
much higher for currently unemployed 
persons than for currently employed per- 
sons. Because 39.1 percent of the persons 
not in the labor force were 65 years of age 
and over, it is not surprising that the 
restricted-activity and bed-disability rates 
were high for persons not in the labor force. 
Also, persons 45-64 years of age who are 


not in the labor force probably include those 
with health problems that do not allow them 
to work. 

The industry in which a person was 
employed was classified according to the 
major activity of the establishment in which 
the person worked. The occupation of the 
person was the principal job or business held 
in that industry. 

In 13 industries the number of work-loss 
days per currently employed person 18-64 
years of age per year ranged from 3.0 for 
personal services to 5.5 for transportation, 
communications, and other public utilities. 
Further, in 13 occupational groups the rate 
of work-loss days ranged from 2.9 for ex- 
ecutive, administrative, and managerial 
groups, to 6.0 for machine operators, 
assemblers, and inspectors. 


Survey background. Statistics on disability 
days were collected in the National Health 
Interview Survey, a continuing nationwide 
survey conducted by household interviews. 
Each week a probability sample of the 
civilian noninstitutional population is inter- 
viewed by the U.S. Bureau of the Census, 
on behalf of the National Center for Health 
Statistics. 

In 1983, the sample consisted of about 
41,000 households containing approximately 
106,000 persons. The total noninterview 
rate was 3.3 percent, of which 2.0 percent 
was attributed to respondent refusal, and the 
remainder was primarily a result of failure 
to find an eligible respondent at home after 
repeated calls. 


Copies of the full report, Disability Days, 
United States, 1983 are available from the 
Superintendent of Documents, U.S. 
Government Printing Office, Washington, 
DC 20402. Price: $4. O 


New basket of goods and services 
being priced in revised CPI 


Beginning with January 1987 estimates, 


the Consumer Price Index reflects changes 


in Americans’ spending patterns since 1972-73; 


the new index permits more accurate 


tracking of price changes throughout the 1980’ s 


CHARLES MASON AND CLIFFORD BUTLER 


The Consumer Price Index (cpr) is being revised effective 
with publication of data for January 1987.! As a part of the 
revision, the market basket of goods and services priced for 
the index is being updated to reflect how consumers are 
spending their money. Buying patterns can change over 
time as a result of changes in prices, demographic character- 
istics of the population, income, or tastes and habits. Histor- 
ically, the Bureau of Labor Statistics has updated the cpPI 
market basket approximately every 10 years. The uses of the 
CPI as a measure of inflation and the effects of economic 
policy, as a deflator of other statistical series, and as an 
income or benefits escalator require that it be current and 
accurate. 

The last revision of the cpl market basket of goods and 
services took place in 1978 and was based on 1972-73 
spending patterns. The revised 1987 cpl uses a market bas- 
ket reflecting 1982-84 buying patterns. In addition, new 
definitions of some expenditure categories in the CPI are 
being introduced. This article describes how the market 
basket is constructed and compares the new basket with the 
previous one. Consumption changes that have taken place 
since the last revision are examined with respect to develop- 
ments in prices, demographics, and other variables which 
may explain the observed market basket differences. 


Charles Mason is chief of the Cost Weights Revision staff in the Division 
of Consumer Prices and Price Indexes, Office of Prices and Living Condi- 
tions, Bureau of Labor Statistics. Clifford Butler is an economist on the 
Cost Weights Revision staff. 


Construction of the market basket 


The Consumer Price Index is a measure of the average 
change in the price paid by urban consumers for a fixed 
market basket of goods and services.” The composition and 
relative weight of each component of that market basket is 
derived from estimates of expenditures from the ongoing 
Consumer Expenditure Survey.* The expenditure data are 
tabulated using a hierarchical system with three principal 
levels of aggregation. 

The seven major expenditure groups—food and bever- 
ages, housing, apparel and upkeep, transportation, medical 
care, entertainment, and other goods and services—are dis- 
aggregated into 69 expenditure classes, which in turn are 
divided into 184 item strata.* Examples of item strata in the 
cPI include white bread, college tuition and fees, and 
women’s suits. The expenditure weight for each item stra- 
tum is an estimate of total expenditure by the index popula- 
tion for that item. It is calculated as the product of estimates 
of mean expenditures of consumer units and the number of 
consumer units. 

Mean expenditures are derived from 1982—84 Consumer 
Expenditure Survey data, and estimates of the number of 
consumer units are obtained from a special tabulation of the 
1980 census files. A consumer unit is defined as: (1) all 
members of a particular household who are related by blood, 
marriage, adoption, or other legal arrangements such as 
foster parenting; (2) an individual who lives alone or who 
shares a household with others or lives as a roomer in a 
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private home or lodging house or in permanent living quar- 
ters in a hotel or motel, but who is financially independent, 
or, (3) two or more persons who share living quarters and 
who pool their income to make joint expenditure decisions. 
Financial independence is determined by three major ex- 
pense categories: housing, food, and other living expenses. 
To be considered financially independent, at least two of the 
three major expense categories must be provided by the 
respondent. The consumer unit concept is based on the 
economic interdependencies within a housing unit and thus 
differs from both the concept of family and of household. 
Families, by definition, exclude unrelated individuals and 
the household concept as used in other surveys includes all 
individuals who share living quarters, regardless of the eco- 
nomic interrelationships among the residents. 

The process of compiling and calculating the expenditure 
weights takes about 3 years. During that time, the prices of 
the goods and services in the revised market basket may 
change. Before introducing the new market basket into the 
cpl, the expenditures are updated to reflect the price 
changes. The expenditure weights are updated by applying 
the price change, as calculated from the former cpI, from the 
midpoint of the expenditure base period (June 1983 for the 
new revision) to the month in which the Bureau actually 
begins to price the goods and services in the new market 
basket. For the 1987 revision, this update uses either 
November or December 1986 data, depending on the item 
and the geographic area. Until the updating for price change 
is performed, the expenditure weights are referred to as 
preliminary. 


The CPI populations 


A CPI is constructed for two population groups. The Con- 
sumer Price Index for All Urban Consumers, cPI-uU, is based 
on the expenditures of all urban consumer units without 
regard to income or employment status. Rural residents 
outside metropolitan areas, all farm residents, the military, 
and individuals in institutions are excluded from the index 
population. The cpPI-U covers about 81 percent of the Na- 
tion’s consumer units and 80 percent of the total noninstitu- 
tional population. 

The Consumer Price Index for Wage Earners and Clerical 
Workers, cPI-w, is based on urban consumer units who meet 
additional requirements related to their employment: more 
than one-half of the consumer unit’s income must be earned 
from clerical or wage occupations, and at least one of the 
members has to have been employed for 37 or more weeks 
in an eligible occupation during the last 12 months. The 
CPI-W population comprises 38 percent of all consumer units 
and 42 percent of the noninstitutional population. As table 
1 indicates, the average wage and clerical worker consumer 
unit is more than 10 percent larger than the average all-urban 
unit—3.0 versus 2.6 persons. This difference primarily re- 
flects the exclusion from the cpI-w of the retired population, 
which tends to have smaller consumer units. 


The average age of the reference person in the all-urban 
index consumer units is higher than in the wage earner index 
units, again because retired persons are included in the all- 
urban population. The reference person is defined as the 
person first mentioned by respondents in the Consumer Ex- 
penditure Survey when asked to list consumer unit members 
starting “with the name of the person or one of the persons 
who owns or rents this home.” The concept of a reference 
person differs slightly from the “household head” concept 
used in earlier expenditure surveys. In those surveys, the 
household head was defined as the husband in husband-wife 
families. In other families, the head was considered to be the 
person designated as such by the consumer unit members. 

The inclusion of retired persons in the CPI-U population is 
also evidenced by the smaller number of earners per con- 
sumer unit. The urban index population has an average of 
1.4 employed members while the wage earner index popula- 
tion averages 1.8. The higher average age of the all-urban 
population is the principal reason for its higher proportion of 
homeowners and contributes to its greater frequency of fe- 
male reference persons because of women’s greater longevity. 

The wage earner index units have a higher total income 
than the all-urban ones. However, when adjusted for con- 
sumer unit size, per capita income is greater for the CPI-U 
population. 

Since the last revision of the CPI, similar changes have 
occurred in both index populations. In 1972-73, the average 
CPI-U consumer unit consisted of 2.8 members with 1.3 
persons actively employed. By the 1982-84 reference pe- 
riod, the average size had declined to 2.6 members, but the 
number of persons actively employed had grown to 1.4. The 
number of CPI-U consumer units with a male reference per- 
son fell by nearly 12.5 percent between the two periods, so 
that men are now reported as reference persons in only 
67 percent of the units. This latter development probably 
reflects both changes in social attitudes and the well- 
documented increase in the number of female-headed 
households in recent years. The age of the reference person 
declined from 47 to 46 years. 

The CPI-U consumer unit income, as reported in the Con- 
sumer Expenditure Survey, grew 88 percent over the period, 


Table 1. Demographic characteristics of the former and re- 


vised cpi populations 


Income before taxes 

Per capita income before taxes . 
Size of consumer unit (persons) 
Age of reference person 


Percent reporting 
homeownership 

Sex of reference person: 
Male 


from $12,332 to $23,183. Ona per capita basis, income was 
up 102 percent. During the same time, however, inflation 
measured by the cpI-u increased 114 percent.> 


Relative importances 


The expenditure weight of an item in the cp! is derived 
from the expenditure survey as described above. The cpt is 
a fixed-weight index of the Laspeyres type. If one denotes 
the index by /, 9, where t is the comparison period for which 
a new index number is to be calculated and 0 is the reference 


period, then: 
> Pri Wi 


i 


ie he x 100 (1a) 


» Poi oi 


i 


where p,; is the price of item i in the comparison period f; po; 
is the price of item i in the base period; and qo, is the quantity 
consumed of item i in the base period. 

The formula can be rearranged such that: 


Poi {oi 


ey Poi %oi 
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X P,i/Po; * 100 (1b) 
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where p,;/Po; is the relative of price change between the base 
period and time t. Because the quantity of an item consumed 
in the base period times the price of the item in the base 
period equals the base-period expenditure, Ey, then: 


Eoi 
I, ir ey 
a 


Eo; 


(Pxi/Po;) * 100 (Ic) 
i 

Therefore, weighting the price relatives by expenditures is 

equivalent to weighting price levels by constant quantity 

weights. 

When the cpPI is revised, the quantity weights change to 
reflect the changes in consumption that have taken place 
over time. Between revisions, however, prices for different 
items can change in relation to one another. This differential 
price movement results in changes to the relative importance 
of items in the index. Relative importance is defined as the 
share that the base-period expenditure multiplied by the 
price relative for a particular item stratum is of the sum of 
all base-period expenditures multiplied by their price rela- 
tives. That is: 


Eo; (Pri! Poi) 


R= x 100 


tt 
MY Eo; (Pxi!Poi) 
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Items whose prices rise faster than average become rela- 
tively more important. For example, from December 1977 
to December 1983, the price for fuel oil, as measured by the 
all-cities CPI-U, increased 531 percent, or more than twice as 
fast as the average for all items. As a result, the relative 
importance for fuel oil rose from 0.484 percent to 1.106 
percent over the period. When new expenditure weights are 
introduced in a revision of the cpi, the changes in relative 
importances result from the revised quantities implicit in the 
new expenditure levels. Table 2 shows average expenditures 
per consumer unit and relative importances for the former 
and revised CPI-U and cpI-w indexes at the major group level 
and for selected expenditure classes. The expenditure 
weights and relative importances shown for the former CPI 
are based on the official December 1984 cri, while the 
expenditure weights and relative importances for the revised 
cPI are based on the 1982-84 expenditures.° The 1987 revi- 
sion uses the 1982-84 expenditures updated for price 
change. 

As the data in table 2 show, many of the trends that were 
noted in earlier revisions have continued.’ The relative 
importance for the service expenditure classes continued 
to grow in relation to the commodity expenditure classes. 
Food declined in relative importance, continuing a long- 
established trend. Since the 1939 cpI revision, when food 
and beverages accounted for more than one-third of the CPI 
market basket, the relative importance of that category has 
fallen by nearly half. 

The changes in relative importances between the former 
and revised cPI-U will be reviewed in greater detail in the 
remainder of this article. Before turning to that analysis, 
however, a few comparisons between the cpI-U and cPI-w 
are of interest. 

The larger size of the consumer unit in the CPI-w popula- 
tion accounts for the greater relative importance for food at 
home. Because the cPI-U covers a higher percentage of 
homeowners, it would be expected to have a larger relative 
importance for owners’ equivalent rent. The greater impor- 
tance for owners’ equivalent rent in the cPI-U is further 
augmented by the fact that the rental value of the average 
owned home is higher in the all-urban population. The 
higher overall relative importance of housing for the all- 
urban population derives from three facts: (1) owners are 
more prevalent in that population; (2) owners’ rental values 
are higher than those for rental units; (3) on average, both 
owners and renters in the urban index population occupy 
dwellings of greater rental value than those occupied by the 
CPI-W population: 


CPI-U CPI-W 

Average rent (for renters) ............... $3,437 $3,197 

Percent renters in population .......... 40.5 42.6 
Average homeowners’ equivalent rent 

(for-OWne!s) Se ere ee A $5,885 $5,064 

Percent homeowners in population ...... eke) 57.4 
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The difference in estimates for medical care reflects the 
higher percentage of retired and unemployed persons cov- 
ered by the cpi-u. Employer-paid health insurance is not 
available to significant numbers of the cPI-u all-urban pop- 
ulation, and the greater proportion of older people means 
that more is spent per capita to treat the medical conditions 
associated with aging. 


Changes in expenditure weight definitions 


Aside from updating the expenditure weights to reflect 
the most recent findings from the Consumer Expenditure 
Survey, the periodic revision of the CPI provides an opportu- 
nity to modify the structure of the aggregate index by 
(1) combining some detailed indexes into a single-item stra- 
tum; (2) developing separate indexes for items that had 
previously been combined with others; or (3) pricing previ- 
ously unpriced items.® Changes of this sort are based on an 
examination of the expenditure data and are made in an 
effort to keep the cPI coverage current and to spread price 
collection over the optimal mix of items in order to mini- 
mize the sampling error of the all-items cpt.” 

In addition, the index revision also facilitates the intro- 
duction of definitional modifications to the way that certain 
item strata expenditure weights are computed. Some com- 
putational or definitional changes are made so that the ex- 
penditure weights are definitionally consistent with the way 
a particular item stratum can be most effectively priced. Or 
the change in definition may reflect more accurately the 
consumption of the component that is being priced. The 
major definitional changes that have been made within the 
index as part of the revision are discussed below. 


Food and beverages. In the former cp!, food purchases at 
grocery stores while away from home on trips and vacations 
were Classified as unpriced “food away from home” expen- 
ditures. The price change attributed to these expenditures 


was that for restaurant meals and snacks away from home. 
In the revised cpl, grocery store food purchases while on 
trips have been assigned to the expenditure category for food 
at home. The rationale for the change is that expenditures 
for food at out-of-town grocery stores are made by persons 
who then take the purchased food back to where they are 
staying and prepare their own meals. The expenditures are 
not identified by item in the Consumer Expenditure Survey, 
and so were allocated proportionally over all the categories 
of food at home, resulting in a 2.3-percent increase in food 
at home expenditures and a 3.8-percent reduction for food 
away from home. !° 

In the former cpPlI, all alcoholic beverages purchased on 
trips were unpriced. In the revised CPI, out-of-town pur- 
chases have been allocated between package store sales for 
off-premises consumption and alcoholic beverages by the 
drink for on-premises consumption in the same proportion 
as alcoholic beverage expenditures while in one’s home city 
are reported. 


Housing. The definition of lodging away from home has 
been expanded to include an imputed value for owners’ use 
of their vacation property. Unlike most other definitional 
changes, which simply move expenditures from one cate- 
gory (possibly unpriced) to another, this is an element of 
expenditure not included in the former cpt. Its inclusion in 
the revised CPI increases the total expenditures for the hous- 
ing major group by 2.4 percent. 

Information processing equipment has been included as a 
separate item stratum and expanded to include devices such 
as home computers and smoke detectors. Formerly, busi- 
ness equipment for home use was included in the item stra- 
tum for stoves, ovens, and other major appliances. 

Other video equipment is a new stratum that includes 
video cassette recorders and players as well as video game 
equipment. Hand tools, which were not priced in the former 
cpl, have been included in the definition of the item stratum 


Table 2. Previous and revised average consumer unit expenditures for, and relative importances of, expenditure categories, 


CPI-U and cPi-w 


Expenditure category 


Relative — 
importance 


Average Relative Average 
expenditure importance expenditure 


100.000 


expenditure 


All items 
Food and beverages, total 
Food at home, total 
Food away from home 


$19,362.65 
3,454.36 
1,962.94 
1,189.82 


Alcoholic beverages i 301.60 


Housing, total 
Residential rent 
Homeowners’ equivalent rent 
Apparel and upkeep 


8,255.57 
1,099.66 
3,519.20 


1,116.71 1,263.23 


Transportation, total 4,772.88 
New vehicles : 851.49 
Used vehicles - - 1,014.77 

- 1,215.34 

Public transportation - - settee eee 347.97 
Medical care, total 1,383.25 
Entertainment, total 931.58 


Other goods and services 1,173.64 1,205.73 


“lawn equipment, power tools, and other hardware.” Indoor 
plants and fresh cut flowers are a priced item stratum in the 
revised Cpl. These items were previously in the unpriced 
portion of the other housefurnishings expenditure class. 
Home care of invalids, the elderly, and convalescents also 
is a priced item stratum in the revised cri. Expenditures for 
these items were formerly unpriced as a part of the house- 
keeping services expenditure class. 


Apparel and upkeep. Boys’ active sportswear is now be- 
ing priced in the cp1. The change makes boys’ apparel con- 
sistent with the other apparel expenditure classes. The cpPI 
now also prices women’s apparel accessories, with expendi- 
tures included in the expenditure weight for women’s under- 
wear, nightwear, and accessories. The “other apparel com- 
modities” category has been restructured to better reflect the 
importance of certain items. Watches and jewelry have each 
become a separate item stratum. Luggage, which formerly 
was tabulated along with watches and jewelry, is instead 
now combined with sewing materials and notions. 


Transportation. In the former cpI weights, all expendi- 
tures for vehicles were valued at the net transaction price— 
that is, the negotiated price less any trade-in value. In the 
expenditure weights for the revised cPI, the treatment of 
trade-ins and outright sales of used vehicles is changed. 
Trade-ins, at their market value, continue to be netted out of 
the price of purchased used cars. In addition, the market 
value of trade-ins on new cars is netted from used car pur- 
chases, rather than new car purchases. Outright sales of 
vehicles from one consumer to another are netted against the 
corresponding purchase because the transaction is really an 
intrapopulation exchange of wealth; there is no net change 
in used car consumption. The remaining used car purchases 
are the CPI expenditure weight. They comprise the sale of 
vehicles by the business and government sectors to con- 
sumers, plus dealer markup on used cars previously owned 
by consumers. In the 1982-84 period, the use of the new 
expenditure weight definitions for new and used vehicles 
resulted in a 17.0-percent increase in the weight for new 
vehicles and a 60.4-percent decrease for used vehicles when 
compared to the expenditure weight definition in the former 
cpl. The definitional changes are consistent with the way in 
which vehicles are priced in the CPI. 

Because the prerevision method double-counted certain 
used car values by neglecting to subtract all used car sales 
from used car purchases, the combined value of new and 
used vehicles was overstated. As a result, the new procedure 
reduces the total estimated expenditure for the transportation 
major group by 9.7 percent. The reduction more than offsets 
the added expenditure for imputed rent of owned vacation 
properties, and is responsible for an overall 1.0-percent 
definitional reduction in cpPi-urban expenditures for all 
items. 

In addition to this major definitional change, three small 
changes have been made in the transportation section. 


“Other automobile related fees” has been expanded slightly 
to include expenditures for other vehicle rentals. Other vehi- 
cle rentals, which include such items as trailers and car-top 
carriers, were unpriced in the former cpI. “Other intercity 
transportation” has been enlarged to include ship fares, 
which have begun to be priced in the cpl. “Intracity trans- 
portation” has been expanded to include the expenditure for 
van pools which are currently unpriced but for which pricing 
will begin at a future date as appropriate methods are devel- 
oped. 


Medical care. A significant number of definitional 
changes have been introduced in this area. However, almost 
all of them are accounted for by two factors. First, there is 
a change in the way health insurance premiums in the CPI are 
represented in the expenditure weights. While this has no 
effect on the final index result and is mathematically equiv- 
alent to the former procedure, it is believed that the new 
structure provides a clearer picture of the role of health 
insurance in the cpi. Health insurance represents only ex- 
penditures by consumers for premiums—employer contri- 
butions are, of course, not included. Other medical care 
expenditures are the out-of-pocket payments by consumers. 
Insurance premiums can be viewed as purchasing two 
things: (1) the medical care for which benefits are paid, and 
(2) the services of the insurance carrier in administering the 
policy. This second element has been labeled retained earn- 
ings and refers to the operating cost and any profit of the 
insurance carrier. 

In the former cpt, the entire insurance premium was clas- 
sified as health insurance. However, within health in- 
surance, it was broken into many item strata for pricing— 
one for each type of benefit paid and one for the retained 
earnings associated with each type of benefit. The price 
movement for a health insurance benefit stratum (for exam- 
ple, insurance-paid hospital rooms) was the same as the 
price movement for the corresponding medical item in the 
cpl (hospital rooms). The price movement for a retained 
earnings stratum was the combination of price change for 
the relevant medical care item and an estimate of changes in 
retained earning as a proportion of premiums. In the revi- 
sion, instead of using the price change for hospital rooms (or 
any other medical item) for both the hospital room index and 
the hospital-room-paid-by-insurance index, the expendi- 
tures for the two types of hospital room payments are com- 
bined in a single index. The expenditure weight for each 
medical care item is the combination of the direct out-of- 
pocket expense for the item and the indirect expense for the 
item paid from consumer-purchased health insurance. The 
health insurance expenditure weight is then the sum of all 
the retained earnings items. 

In allocating insurance premiums between covered medi- 
cal care and retained earnings, secondary source data were 
obtained from the Health Care Financing Administration, 
U.S. Department of Health and Human Services, to break 
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out the retained earnings from covered medical care. Sepa- 
rate allocation proportions were developed for Blue Cross 
and Blue Shield, commercial health insurance companies, 
health maintenance organizations, and Medicare part B. 
Medicare had no retained earnings and its premiums were 
allocated between professional services and hospital rooms. 

The second change in the treatment of medical care serv- 
ices is a restructuring that provides unique categories for 
“professional services” and “hospital and related services.” 
Eye care (including eyeglasses and contact lenses) has been 
combined with physicians’ services, dental services, and 
other professional services to form the “professional serv- 
ices” index. In the former CPI, a distinction was made be- 
tween the purchase price of eyeglasses and contact lenses 
(commodities), and the charge associated with fitting eye- 
glasses and contact lenses for the consumer (services). It has 
grown increasingly more difficult to dissagregate provider 
charges into these components so, in the revised cpl, the 
total cost is collected in a single index in the medical care 
service component. The change results in a 12.2-percent 
reduction in the medical care commodity component. Fees 
for lab tests and x rays (with a relative importance of 0.094) 
have been moved from professional services and, along with 
emergency room charges, make up the outpatient services 
category. 


Entertainment. The growth of entertainment expenditures 
has led to a number of changes. Services for pets, princi- 
pally veterinary services, and video rentals are now priced 
in “other entertainment services.” Water sports equipment, 
which was previously unpriced by the cPI, is now included 
in the expenditure weight for “other sporting goods.” Sepa- 
rate indexes are being produced for club memberships, fees 
for participant sports, and fees for lessons and instructions. 


Other good and services. “School textbooks and supplies” 
has been expanded to include expenditures for elementary 
school textbooks and supplies and sets of reference books. 
Both of these items previously were unpriced in the cpI. The 
unpriced items accounting fees and cemetery lots and vaults 
have become part of two new item strata for personal finan- 
cial services and funeral expenses, respectively. Legal serv- 
ices also become a separate stratum. 


Changes in consumption patterns 


Many factors contributed to the change in expenditures 
for each item in the cri market basket between 1972-73 and 
1982-84. It is possible to quantify some of these factors. 
The expenditure weights were developed for each of a total 
of 184 priced and 23 unpriced item strata within each of 45 
geographic areas. At this most basic level, the total expendi- 
ture is equal to the average expenditure per consumer unit in 
the geographic area (from the Consumer Expenditure Sur- 
vey), multiplied by the number of consumer units in that 


area (from the decennial census), as follows: 
Ey = nj (2) 


where: 
Ey = total annual expenditure for item i in geographic 
area j; 

n; = the number of consumer units in area j; and, 

e,; = average annual expenditure per consumer unit on 

item i in area /. 

To explain the changes in the cpIl-U market basket, we 
have developed a series of factors that help to account for 
the difference between the total expenditure for an item 
nationwide in 1972-73 (E;) and the expenditure for the 
same item in 1982—84 (E;). These factors are presented in 
table 3. For clarity, the expenditures in each case are pre- 
sented as relative importances—that is, the expenditure for 
an item as a percentage of the expenditure for all items. The 
left-hand data column shows the relative importance for 
each item, or combination of items, from the 1972-73 Con- 
sumer Expenditure Survey. The right-hand column contains 
the relative importances from the 1982-84 survey. (The 
1982-84 results were updated for price change through the 
end of 1986 before introduction in the 1987 cpI-u.) The 
intervening columns of data in table 3 are indexes of change 
from 1972-73 to 1982-84 for each of the factors for which 
effects on the market basket are being measured. 


Population growth. The change in national expenditures 
for each item can be factored into two parts, the change in 
the number of consumer units and the change in expendi- 
tures per consumer unit. The relationship may be expressed 


as follows: 
1 (N'\ (4 
re (i) (Ee Ol 


where N (N’) is the number of consumer units in 1972-73 
(1982-84); and e;(e;') is the national average expenditure 
per consumer unit for item i in 1972-73 (1982-84). When 
we define C=N'/N as the factor of change in the number of 
consumer units, the above equation becomes: 


e/ 
Ej = (Ze (4) 
ej 


From 1972-73 to 1982-84, the number of cpi-U con- 
sumer units grew by 23.5 percent. Because this growth 
factor is the same for all items in the cpl, it affects only the 
level of expenditures and not the relative importances 
among items. As a result, it does not appear in table 3. The 
growth in consumer units is, in turn, a composite of the 
change in the size of the population (up 11 percent) and the 


Table 3. Indexes of change in relative importance for expenditure groups, 1972-73 to 1982-84 


Indexes of change (1972—73=100) 


1972-73 
Expenditure group ‘alative aes 
importance Prices Ue ratte Definition 
shift 
All.jtemseern iy iG ayes: > oe Pees Or tee eee: a tc 100.000 215.8 100.4 99.0 97.2 100.000 
FOOUIANG | HEVORAQES ger GEE cccvree oie « shntet livers’ ea aiaiona ole 20 20.562 213.7 100.3 100.0 84.5 17.840 
OOGE MMe sia eleva fate Bc hescly rc isievs OUTMSRE Five acevo hover vave af -51R 19,227 216.2 100.2 100.0 81.6 16.283 
HOO AN NOMMO MEE) Pane ac cincrecccachiaistons « cagenn oleh 13.513 210.4 99.9 102.3 72.8 10.138 
Cereal and bakery products ...........0ceceseeeeueeees 1.542 238.0 99.6 102.3 75.3 1.351 
Cereal and cereal products ..............0cesceeeeeee 384 244.7 99.9 102.3 93.2 429 
Flour and prepared flour mixes ............00.00 00005 .107 213.9 99.7 102.3 73.3 .082 
Geral Feet heer cis. is uk scckune Meme ois ae since « cI 164 270.4 99.6 102.3 109.8 237 
Rice; pasta; and 'commeals si... g.eG coos chose ve hele 113 236.5 100.7 102.3 83.0 110 
BakotyOreducts ARS. sr acea Meh ease boinc BE 1.158 235.8 99.5 102.3 69.1 921 
White Biead) Waiter ictincee <0. oj diNioie. «cee baasie 4 ofelihe 332 231.6 99.5 102.3 61.1 .229 
Fresh other breads, biscuits, rolls, and muffins .......... .236 230.9 99.9 102.3 78.8 210 
Cookies, fresh cakes, and cupcakes.................. .280 243.7 99.4 102.3 67.9 226 
Other bakery goods scl ite ats ss sess o,a:0raie hae ot mee 310 236.8 99.5 102.3 71.4 .256 
Meats, poultry, fish, and eggs ............. cece cence eee 5.171 172.6 99.9 102.3 72.6 3.177 
Moatsy poultry sand tS Gitar ass. cuyaysiaione siod aie arpa 4.849 174.9 99.9 102.3 72.0 2.992 
EU sc ubah ot aan ch es aie Oconee Seen are 3.853 174.1 99.7 102.3 67.6 2.219 
BUG EAINC VAI iy ote vorater costs acm fevcue goqurors vious oreo i verape ene 2.091 173.4 99.7 102.3 64.3 1.140 
Ground beef other than canned................0 562 167.6 100.4 102.3 94.4 438 
Chuck TOAST eo Aces aes scam oi 236 184.5 97.4 102.3 45.2 .094 
HOUndhOdstaria Mir arar. (iam risen alk eters ogous .234 154.9 99.2 102.3 35.3 .062 
PROUD SOK a> ccstert, suscius,ecanaiesup oceasned x aie.wieprnse 173 182.1 100.1 102.3 88.3 .098 
SSUSCIStOAK cer 5, priate t= asrich peat 5 (fa. rsisiiesel ahs yy 141 178.2 99.6 102.3 72.9 .090 
Otherbeefiand Veal ssi nce oe aad wie oosiagereng 144 156.4 100.4 102.3 51.9 358 
KM Rip miat ote lg Ae yiio attegeleie aise oboe Sem pate 1.136 172.8 99.9 102.3 66.3 638 
BACON A tart E iste «hic Ae sai prisasoiec.e isa 5 consist ane 211 175.7 100.5 102.3 62.1 114 
Chops meenerinss:, agate Mie case t al tiihh 0 ov ornaeias .246 168.9 99.8 102.3 73.7 .150 
PRLS ater oh sag ep Von sashes ragaxancle sesh seashevaga eg 304 161.8 100.3 102.3 58.9 143 
Other pork including sausage ................00, 374 182.7 99.2 102.3 69.6 231 
ONEGIMNG ASS Snares Laie sina Sandee GosleG ep mys 626 179.0 99.2 102.3 80.9 A4 
FROUITRU Manet creer iiiais te cescita wh yer tours aise Goislsib omen 611 141.4 100.1 102.3 103.5 439 
FI@SHIWNOIS CHICKEN \asishs. oni gn niesie'aie.s wep eieie ersiwinyare .250 138.3 100.3 102.3 84.5 144 
Fresh and frozen chicken parts ................0008 .200 144.4 100.0 102.3 144.9 .205 
OUOIOUIIYE ee soc shs.8 ois) tie erate dina paneis amie .160 142.5 99.9 102.3 79.9 .089 
Fish. Arid SCAOOG Mrnsctse occ suse: ayesarnie Riss cies ae 385 236.2 101.0 102.3 74.2 334 
Canned fish and seafood ........ 0... cece eee eens .143 224.1 100.1 102.3 59.0 093 
Fresh and frozen fish and seafood ................. .242 243.3 101.4 102.3 82.4 .241 
EOQS rc tebeceyccomttre eharcan ain ners Hoes oa e en pice «eis ate 322 138.1 100.6 102.3 84.3 185 
BXSITY PROGUCIS = c: ARANRT «shore core os MEI. n sie «es o.weiteelele 1.788 201.8 99.8 102.3 76.4 1.350 
Ereshimilkiand Clean saicritai. settee «cnnnk os ny habe 1.054 193.8 99,7 102.3 68.0 686 
Fresh iwinole mllkant ss. <c1. gr. vine ahha «eceie npins aves, otal .766 193.8 99.6 102.3 54.6 396 
Other fresh milk and cream .......... 0c cece enews .288 193.9 100.1 102.3 103.5 .284 
Processedidairy products: < f.0...:0.. hitlsicc ce obs nce cintohe 733 213.3 99.9 102.3 87.4 670 
CHOOSE. Pine tae sired «o's «MAME ere steers scene Meee 372 208.4 99.9 102.3 98.7 374 
Ice cream and related products ................00008 185 215.1 99.7 102.3 178.2 .170 
Other dairy products including butter ................. 176 221.8 100.0 102.3 65.4 126 
Fruits and! vegetables, ac. .cis.c cece wisinie sais os aie dave nies oa 1.928 219.6 99.9 102.3 80.8 1.677 
Fresh fruits and vegetables ............ 0.0 cece eevee 1.105 206.1 ‘ 100.2 102.3 90.2 1,009 
Brest teiitsee ve mete Neitz csi. viet tin encireietage oie 506 219.1 100.5 102.3 93.6 512 
ADIOS crete tee raid aid sicivreis amare aires neo vunaes .107 203.5 99.2 102.3 91.0 .096 
BRAM VGAESAG Bercy cscakantioscasine uate ge dousten one Gakeveudsoneatitegegare .069 181.7 101.0 102.3 140.6 088 
OPEIWIES icaoncte yet esias Sadisesouse ahs mae fonoioiche Gi issdlrreisae ep .087 299.3 102.4 102.3 46.3 .061 
OINOF MOS TONS™ seh wines vsicisatcteaccossteremnrsaisvniaousterees 242 207.9 100.0 102.3 108.1 .267 
Rereshivemetab less. %s..atcisisnscioitye logecovereners risa vereneieqe wae 599 195.1 99.9 102.3 86.8 497 
POIGOSMNIE ROE. shards iccriamncmig nhisaogaaudeyne 136 201.7 98.9 102.3 66.2 .088 
QUOD yhcee teres ete cale oiasslese lean age sc niegomrs eeslatouesiecegetan .090 235.9 100.5 102.3 64.9 .068 
HOP cds Ao anne se, semen gomee abo ona eat .092 148.9 100.1 102.3 112.2 .076 
Other fresh vegetables ......... 0... eeeeeeeeeeeee .280 194.1 100.2 102.3 99.3 .265 
Processed fruits and vegetables ............:seseeseee 823 237.6 99.6 102.3 69.9 668 
RIOCOSSOC MUITS ier casrid near couture nirioie a latte nisin canter 390 254.8 99.4 102.3 78.5 381 
Fruit juices and frozen fruit .... 0.2... ccs eee e ee eens 242 270.5 99.5 102.3 92.6 .296 
Canned and Gfied-fruit F200... spe eee ns een enes 148 229.1 99.4 102.3 51.4 .085 
Processed vegetables © ............ec esses eeennes 433 222.1 99.8 102.3 61.1 .288 
RIOZGH VOGOLEDIES: tau wins) win agpcirisin el pels oie pels AN 235.7 99.8 102.3 75.4 097 
Other processed vegetables ..............-.eeeees 322 217.4 99.7 102.3 55.7 191 
NEN OOS Al MOMG ve acto aiepc are nsis or oastaliere avin elec «veel wniele 2.709 269.7 99.9 102.3 72.2 2.584 
Sugar andisweetss ait. 3 «seats ccs adhe oon air go \e sie, ese .370 285.4 99.7 102.3 70.9 366 
Sugar and artificial sweeteners ............. 60.0 eaee .268 281.0 99.7 102.3 70.9 .261 
Sweets including candy ..........csceeeee ee eeeenee 101 296.9 99.7 102.3 71.1 105 
Fats. 8nd OS cee Nias odiren ele ssi ry on er omnIAg 346 221.2 100.0 102.3 71.8 .270 
Nonalcoholic beverageS .........0. es cee cece eee eenee 947 319.5 100.1 102.3 60.4 897 
Carbonated: Grins itch ounnstafe-atacs nigeiord os cmug-v-a ig.ove al Ks 528 353.6 100.3 102.3 §3.4 490 
COMBO Er ete Soi kds fae eins ta a aaa wa euler. 261 226.9 99.5 102.3 86.9 251 
Other noncarbonated drinks ..........0: eee cess eee 158 358.5 99.9 102.3 56.2 156 
Other pranared fOOdS iia. neeecnipowis vue sus. o.b <:ceere nial « 1.046 235.0 99.9 102.3 87.3 1.050 
Canned and packaged SOUD ......--.. secre seen eee 105 219.1 99.5 102.3 74.0 .083 
Frozen prepared foods ...........eeceeee eee eens 164 234.1 99.7 102.3 98.8 186 
Gare 3 a SWEMTS Ma CTIA Qn bie SCGUOOOED Heiner 188 247.0 99.5 102.3 95.9 217 
Seasonings, condiments, sauces, and spices ........... .270 243.0 100.1 102.3 85.4 275 


Miscellaneous prepared foods including baby food ....... 319 226.9 100.0 102.3 81.6 .290 
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Table 3. Continued—Indexes of change in relative importance for expenditure groups, 1972-73 to 1982-84 
Indexes of change (1972-73=100) 


1972-73 1982-84 
Expenditure group relative Po relative 
pulation 
importance shift importance 
Food away from home ....... 0. ee ceceeseen eect eeeenees 6.145 
UTS Pa coe 5 GRO crac OI CO OPINED Cc oRTEREN TOO ORG! hac rp na 
DINNON eich vere sacs wiaie srecie Omit te 9 wiv ne ina weet cre . 
Othenmealsiand snacks waucis. «iclemtere le. acs aeecrieenor 1.025 
Unpriced board and catered affairs ..........0cesesee eens 319 
Alcoholic beverageS ..........ceececceeeeen eens eeeeeenes 1,558 
Alcoholic beverages at home .......... esse eeeeen ene enes 910 
Beer andidlatencweeeoceincs cee mite winc biemue sony es 468 
Distild SOWItS crcl tets temic « am, orm ol aVale eine were miele snsiais'¥'s 228 
WIG Perinat n errata oe Aiaivie le CORRE svels ean ayo.reremninet 215 
Alcoholic beverages away from home .........-.0e ener eens 647 
URDFICOd TOMS ete ctte ett e deren cle sc satevtio tra 6 q0t ae alee osetstee (1) 
MOUS ING eerste aicpetecshiare ier syayi0h a lakoseyeye\nioy='atcnaleln ieiiaye.<\res ed koteyeiocne 38.215 214.6 100.6 102.4 105.3 42.637 
ROnNeteharctetate ae aber eite cates os: « ay dhe vers’ si cusubania Gir Ss: '0\s/e!e"0 vate ims 23.165 201.7 101.3 104.0 111.3 26.283 
FRQNPETS HCO cote Ebene tircocterass seater a 7 avclain: cereyapatectce io sais ate. c-6 dieu 7.353 201.8 102.3 115.7 88.9 7.485 
PRONU: POSIGGN Al cca crers crevice sina wien crus ore p twin wma 6.612 196.8 102.6 100.0 88.7 5.679 
Cifier ferters:. COS Breet care vrccfetrteiye crip e saree ees ois ole tnas 814 246.2 100.2 223.0 84.2 1.806 
Lodging while out OF OWN «00... cect eee reece eenes 508 256.5 99.9 266.6 96.3 1,601 
Lodging whilerat SCnOOl i sae + dmeiyaie a c+ dees sxe 'eevepeiss .234 224.4 100.2 100.0 67.4 170 
HTOMANtS HINSUIANCE tre siararavenst taunt apelensiove 1Teiave 01'S le ola avge 073 244.4 101.8 100.0 40.2 .035 
HIOMGOWNELSCOSE eects crereiclyieve So cc ve area ye no rce' se: aeo'e: ny. ota 15.318 200.6 101.1 100.0 124.7 18.569 
WHATS GOUIVAIONI TEN miyss-< estos, ihiiisraieleiets se 4nd elena ae 15.133 197.3 101.1 100.0 125.6 18.175 
Household insurance ........ 00: c cere eee eee eens 185 468.9 101.5 100.0 93.2 394 
Maintenance and repairs ..... 2... eect eee eee 494 234.2 96.3 100.0 42.9 .230 
Maintenance and repair SErviceS .. 6... 6. cee cece .250 256.8 96.6 100.0 45.1 134 
Property maintenance and repair services .............-- 244 256.8 96.6 100.0 46.1 134 
Unpriced items .. vette eben eee ee eee nes .006 258.3 97.1 0.0 (1) (1) 
Maintenance and repair commodities .............+++000: 245 211.1 96.0 100.0 40.3 096 
Material, supplies, and equipment for home repair ......... 149 215.6 95.0 100.0 28.4 041 
Other maintenance and repair commodities .............. .066 201.5 97.6 100.0 87.2 054 
nariced MOMS names eis Sorete caanetg sort as wie @ oraretne .030 209.8 97.4 0.0 (1) (1) 
Fuevand other utilities <ittecis..csc.s odutinecccss ove en sete 6.290 284.4 : 
Se? CS Ge eee) aes Sa 3.625 363.1 987 1000 "a4 5187 
Fuel and other household fuel commodities ................ 595 515.4 94.9 100.0 40.9 571 
FUGU ON: rrr tears aivecie ci tO o-ay seinen ornvaberele 491 §35.1 95.1 100.0 35.4 425 
Other household fuel commodities ..................0-- 103 421.7 93.4 100.0 74.8 146 
Gas (piped) and electricity ................s0sse0e0eeee 3.030 333.2 99.8 100.0 95.6 4.617 
Brace AM cs, cr: AMIS cs cichocn cs 1.900 299.9 100.9 100.0 106.9 
ilby (iinae) OaANO ilessc. AAA, sol ssc, cae 1.130 389.1 98.4 100.0 80.6 iene 
Other utilities and public services ......... cece cece e eee eee 2.665 177.5 100. te 
é .1 100.0 146.8 3.331 
SEGRODIONG SOTVICGS Mir aie inl aisraielslaaiedesty, alsin ay see.svwatelse 1.928 168.5 100.2 100.0 139.8 
Water and sewer maintenance ............ceceeeeeeeaes 510 212.1 100.2 100.0 115. pe 
able television, pen diast. auamaic eed oxen hoes 078 1627 93.5 ey 5.9 602 
REFUSE ICONGCHON Tirta gesicctsisls sc dele be sis cicgacees chen 140 183.1 101.0 con 722.4 409 
Eagriced horns So ne ahs MC Bi ccn det 010 185.7 97.3 0.0 bh ar 
Household furnishing and operations ............es eee e eves 
Housefurnishings ..... : binine. GOGo fn” IeOROseompaes: . 5.203 1743 a be oF 1.635 
Textile housefumishings ..............-..s...s..0s00.. 615 201.9 1004 esa a 4.974 
Furniture and bedding...................-... sss 1.557 178.0 100.0 100.0 72.8 “436 
Bedroom {urmtll@itacs nc ee Geminis estar ccc 448 198.4 100.2 on os User: 
DMM erie GM ante e's hess. vay ee 322 153.1 100.3 {000 a8 cae 
Living room chairs and tables ...........0..eeceeeeees 335 164.7 99.5 oe ‘= aes 
Other fumitre Foes castese ha oheEy ee seks es os ches 452 185.4 100.0 eed rr oy 
Appliances including electronic equipment................. 1.973 127.4 973 ae ee aM 
Major household appliances ....... 0... cece cece sees 591 191.9 93.2 oan heey bead 
Refrigerators and home freezers ...............ss00. 134 176.5 100. bp ie re 
Laundry iequipmentnc. tt. a icdewtia ios scobe'ss + cereme 087 184.9 : rs ae ne 
Stoves, ovens, dishwashers, and air conditioners ........ 228 154.2 ee ie ioe 133 
: Heiter processing equipment .................05 “() (1) a an ier pul 
elevision and sound equipment ...................005 pe 
Television .......... 2 bietecc ot Sc OEE S SOR he pe 122 oe me ae oe 
“sind VIGOOGQUIPMEN vice ceed Mngiis.cs secs ona oar “() (1) ber bi or eo 
und! @quIDMeNitaee 4 ts Sie ics aeeb dese go Pixie cates ra 
Unpriced items eer mance aet lance a steve eibiase fio csa's cte's o a ss a ha a) a 
(2) 
Other housefumishingS:s.ranwhes = ack Mee es tees os adn 1.058 
Floor Gi window coverings, infants’, laundry, cleaning, and acd mes 100.0 125.6 1.540 
OUIDOOFOQUIDMGNt “ite wernsts aheenrtet Wx.ate ty Cuan 
Clocks, lamps, and decor items ............0eeee eee, 188 1872 1028 ion —e ee 
Tableware, serving pieces, and nonelectric kitchenware . . . 321 2143 iota Be ye rol 
Lawn equipment, power tools, and other hardware ....... 223 192.7 Ls 100.0 777 260 
Small kitchen appliances, sewing machines, vacuum 5 100.0 128.9 262 
Cleaners, and portable heating equipment ............ (1) 
(1) (1) (1) 
Indoor plants and fresh cut flowers ............0..000e (1) (1) 1 1) 222 
Uipiiced hems. 15/200 MP. Sects os 415 se y Ne ) 193 
; 101.2 31.2 310.8 109 
Housekeeping: Supplies iF cia. sp: + ssacorndeeMMtvein cvsroit area, ote. aver 
Laundry and cleaning products including soap ............. er ie 18 06:0 72.9 1.253 
eee oe ue and stationery supplies .......... 441 243.2 Hct bi 67.2 433 
er household, lawn, and garden supplies ............... F , ; y 79.0 40 
472 246.8 100.5 100.0 73.7 “ 
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Table 3. Continued—Indexes of change in relative importance for expenditure groups, 1972-73 to 1982-84 


Indexes of change (1972-73=100) 


1972-73 1 
Expenditure group relative Prices Population Implicit rave 
importance shitt Definition quantity importance 
THOUSCKGODINGISBIVICES i. ins wih ecein essseiaplages oio.0iobe die one acanaye 2.113 224.9 100.9 100.0 70.0 1.608 
FeOSAGG Mette eemeIy ee el fel eyos= cveh auagyals al <ichecesin oie Oladeun .202 216.2 100.9 100.0 123.3 261 
QD YSIUU MG ere mteratetey lets nip rinse vcio.c cicgap ia oso qfoits np oxaeiane 396 213.4 100.4 100.0 74.3 302 
DOMBGSUCISEIVICES fia chase vires scien disle vupomme ce vne's 429 214.7 101.1 100.0 67.1 300 
Other household services .............ccceeeeeeeeeuees 666 244.7 101.4 100.0 48.3 383 
Appliance and furniture repair... 6.6... cece eee eee .357 218.2 99.6 100.0 49.3 184 
Care of invalids, elderly, and convalescents in the home ...... (1) (1) (1) (1) (1) 054 
Apparaand UpPKOCH Mm awe ears ca yas alee rie ce elke ceace 7.498 148.1 100.4 100.0 122.1 6.524 
ADDS COMMOGIIGS: cera sa sch oisisce red elmnednns canes. 6.794 138.5 100.2 100.0 132.3 5.981 
Apparel commodities less footwear ........... 000.0 eee eee 5.893 135.2 100.3 100.0 132.1 5.062 
Men'siand|DovSicmtun itt caren acids died a. hers 2.070 146.6 100.4 100.0 110.6 1.614 
MOM S'apparel: «tenses ctshis feels a yah Meee ctnd ce cgrees 1.668 144.6 100.4 100.0 112.0 1.300 
Suits, coats, sportcoats, and jackets ................05 651 130.4 100.0 100.0 93.4 .380 
FROMDISHMNGS! ter ategesste vise gie.ars sguageys, sos othe wa sca toegems 302 180.6 101.2 100.0 118.9 314 
EQS cornet 6 SE or TOeL SRE Crane | CER CG CeCe ees .286 152.6 101.0 100.0 149.0 315 
Dungarees, jeans, and trousers .............0.0e0005 406 134.9 100.0 100.0 103.9 273 
Unpriced men’s uniforms and other clothing ............ 023 143.7 100.9 100.0 109.1 017 
BOVSZQDMAVOl eagerness. fale ait cy user’ spavaparar oi vision agers 402 154.7 100.1 100.0 105.1 314 
Boystanparel Sawer ses: tap qancse +a ie ce ore wesete 383 154.8 100.2 106.8 102.3 311 
Unpriced boys’ uniforms and other clothing ............ .019 153.3 99.9 13.6 146.7 .003 
WOMED'S'ANG. GINS: hhrah cis rok Maneatis wiershov tively ekebes 2.967 114.2 100.1 100.0 162.5 2.642 
WOMOH|S ADDARON EE tess cue Baas oie hYe vito mans, ctu wleuyeete 2.479 113.1 100.3 100.0 168.4 2.269 
Goals and ACKGtSs Ts sete eens s Wiicdsss soe ole ote alc Chet 333 93.1 98.7 100.0 157.5 231 
Diessesied.  wictrie stl ris taiare arora testis ais a elawiuncararefs 540 112.6 100.9 100.0 129.2 .380 
Separates and sportswear .... 0.0... cee eee eee nee 576 103.8 100.5 100.0 377.2 1,086 
Underwear, nightwear, hosiery, and accessories ........ 526 158.2 99.7 eno 7A 392 
RULES occ pega Pu setvte a Boece, alee ua stale ai, ave noo ahelete 321 77.8 102.0 100.0 119.2 146 
Unpriced'items) Wis. SP 8 See adr socees hae Bape 183 112.1 100.4 28.3 122.9 .034 
Gins apparels ir cacti nsaueionak gah ania 488 120.1 99.4 100.0 133.6 373 
GINS APPArel eta ee cbc css + BAER oe as sla e svc Ra .480 120.2 99.4 100.0 132.7 365 
Unpriced items garry <i a= Caeidsiate ce ticlale, >. «tet are .008 112.5 99.0 100.0 190.1 .009 
infantsand foddlers Biron... ketr so alelawe ss se saa cee 144 175.6 99,7 100.0 193.0 .233 
Infants’ and toddlers’ apparel... ............00. ceca eee 110 175.1 99.9 100.0 228.3 211 
UnpNCOd OMS Eiki sc cick svc MAN secs ve chases ns othe 034 177.2 99.3 100.0 78.2 .022 
Other apparel commodities .......... 0... cece eee eee 712 181.3 100.8 100.0 91.8 573 
Watches, jewelry and luggage (1978) .............se00e 498 185.3 100.0 100.0 140.8 467 
Sewing materials (1978) and luggage (1987) ............ 214 175.4 99.8 162.1 36.5 106 
WEtCheS ie. ARIE ca x cit apa s.ys, thecal diae + shenia.a.a yor dagte (1) (1) (1) (1) (1) 102 
SOWOUY eet ORE tere oe Cnn Mable ore iake stesso (1) (1) (1) (1) (1) 365 
EOCWORN ca faite eros ote Rie oiecars Riv eta iol MN tas sya 0i8 dhapay siars-a ape 901 159.4 100.2 100.0 133.1 918 
CURA id aie ere 6 Aen Se cen) RS POR 285 168.4 101.0 100.0 119.4 .278 
BOS ANG! HIS) a MI castes cage vin nro leh auavarnselopoynceso’ fcc» Sas .237 160.2 100.0 100.0 102.6 187 
NVOITIGET Scien = ANC ols osteo! nirraie SRNMCl = olerel eugeve che eco atone 378 152.1 99.8 100.0 165.0 453 
IAPAIQUSCNVICOS Rees ment laces or Reals! <vloisusuere v1ep quatre ioraieyens aa ste .704 240.5 101.5 100.0 66.0 544 
Other apparel Services oscacittve eee cents earn ee woes .256 220.7 101.6 100.0 94.7 .261 
Laundry and drycleaning other than coin operated ............ 448 251.7 101.4 100.0 51.6 .283 
ST RANSPONENON eerste tet «ett beicie ales «:« see, cleat ROlelsis «fats Su elviomls 19.065 245.3 100.5 90.3 91.9 18.696 
AE sor Oe RST Gee eee OEE CCl of oats 17.787 244.2 100.5 90.3 91.6 17.303 
INEWVONICIOS un toh Ata Rens tet tue gos arse divintelwterdioscaabetarsticn ditties 4.775 175.8 99.2 117.0 117.6 5.497 
[SCUCETESS is. Sane ASTOR eS ENDPE nL Fao aioe ree 4.248 176.1 99.3 116.9 106.6 4.439 
New trucks and motorcycles ......... 00. c eevee eee anes 527 173.9 98.7 117.6 207.8 1.058 
NOW IICKS Siirat caret» diagecaictal teens: Baebes daa ia tye (1) (1) (1) (1) (1) .976 
INSWINOLORCYClOSia tec acniathacs airs quarete cin ietorefole, «es orqure (1) (1) (1) (1) (1) .082 
UISBCIVENICIOS ES setae. kash cities siete act lebotn abeho "sie otateral ditvazeanle 2.805 325.1 100.2 39.6 73.3 1.271 
WSOC CARS ese cat oii y aoe Ree cf -atmruiniiateoobalcl ster psese 2.544 325.5 100.1 46.6 62.5 1.158 
WADNCOd OMS aking acs coe scene omer Riehleagt ae 261 321.0 100.7 20.8 134.0 113 
MAOROR UC) matt cette essen, elarsil yeas, alta) &i6:5i Joa fovalin O08 linn 0's 4.064 318.2 100.8 100.0 76.8 4,800 
Automobile maintenance and repair services .............-. 1.536 238.3 100.9 100.0 86.9 1.538 
BOeIV WON K atte rie tegairrancteas ah ace sce agasaneyains ste ovapp.exettteor eee .204 258.4 101.5 100.0 61.5 158 
Automobile drive train, brake, and miscellaneous 

Mechanical (OPAlS cos csle ch sees octane © joie ote s 6 ee anna 331 246.0 101.2 100.0 110.0 434 
Maintenance and servicing .......... 00 e eevee eee eens 589 226.9 100.6 100.0 82.3 530 
ROWGF PIANC TOD AI Mas aicve sores: osesptvedede aero nfipe. 016% + aaegaae 412 238.6 100.8 100.0 82.8 .394 
WNTICC ROMS caratene's «ea dle ua agemuisueiors'e spate = 0 O suey (1) (1) (1) (1) (1) 022 
Other private transportation .........0 0: eee e eee eee e ee 4.608 202.5 101.3 100.0 92.7 4.197 
Other private transportation commodities ...............45 846 180.9 100.8 100.0 120.6 893 
Motor oil, coolant, and other products ..........-...e005 a ne fi ees bone Me 

ile parts and equipment .................e eee : 5 : } b d 
sping ss be " : : & : z ATER R Me copa e 6 SEG 541 172.2 100.8 ars seit ie 

Other parts and equipment............ec cece eee ens 217 177.4 100.2 100. A : 
Other private transportation services ............eee eevee 3.762 207.3 101.3 100.0 87.2 3.304 
AULOMODIG INSUFANCE cit prem atanht sroawiae spistereee tres 2.130 199.0 101.6 100.0 83.5 1.724 
Vehicle finance Charges. 5... siemens ale wea ne eels « 862 234.0 99.4 100.0 94.9 912 
Automobile finance charges ...........-eseeeen eens .805 234.4 99.3 100.0 83.4 .749 
Wnpriced OMS) thie strep usciiuian atervrnicysie Manes .058 227.4 100.8 100.0 258.4 163 


FAROMODIGHOOS: air temieeecvdcires «cities os elostrle is thaitiarac 770 200.5 103.1 100.0 87.5 668 
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expenditure groups, 1972-73 to 1982-84 
Indexes of change (1972—73=100) 
1982-84 


Implicit relative 


Table 3. Continued—Indexes of change in relative importance for 


1972-73 
relative 
importance 


Expenditure group 


Automobile registration, licensing, and 
INBDOCHON FOES fess s/c Rear n ols «ufo eiare « cgreiae 455 181.5 103.3 100.0 77.0 315 
Other automobile related fees .......... eee eee e eens 267 231.6 102.7 100.9 106.8 329 
Unpriced items tess sciatica acaeemetstecs'sonaste Sols Brae 047 207.0 104.0 88.5 56.3 024 
Public transportation’ Scie... << ce en ven edineeesisaion ees viinme 1.278 260.1 100.5 100.0 87.0 1.393 

Aili (arOS Mic attr. aniecsCRiates Grote + + sleeves aha bipe 564 290.5 101.2 100.0 111.3 885 

Other intercity transportation 0.0.2.0... eee ee eee eee eee ee .066 238.6 99.6 130.6 150.9 149 

Intracity public transportation .........s0ssseeeeeeeeeeeeen 616 234.8 99.9 107.6 46.7 349 

LIPRICOGIMOING cara /clariainterc siete viele cinntercyarels sie/aju vie oe « Sherate 031 254.5 97.7 11.0 260.9 011 

Macical care prerrnvrercet ater. cele ie onyx ircokaiaye's o)ele ste ters’e'e aiginaans 5.003 241.5 100.5 100.0 82.3 4.796 
Medical care commodities ..........0.ccencccecnecteneveee 1.015 189.3 100.2 89.9 114.0 946 

Prescription Drugs .........ccecescccereceseeeecrseeees .480 213.0 99.5 104.4 114.5 583 

Nonprescription drugs and medical supplies .............+.++ 534 167.9 101.1 741 112.5 363 
Internal and respiratory over-the-counter drugs ............. .296 222.7 101.2 100.0 72.3 232 
Nonprescription medical equipment and supplies ........... 115 206.7 100.7 100.0 114.1 131 

Medical care serviceS ...... 2... e esse sees eee eee eee en ne es 3.988 254.8 100.6 102.8 76.4 3.850 

Professional medical services ...........sseeeeeeeeeeees 2.075 251.6 100.7 130.3 77.6 2.546 
Physicians’ Services ....... 00.022 esse eee eeeeeeeeeeees 1.016 247.9 100.4 145.2 74.5 1.313 
Berita SExvicnSiaeee te reovscc ae ieassicietere cine ein F efndic oie eo ele 777 236.3 101.0 108.2 79.7 767 
Bye care and other professional services ..............-55 244 354.1 100.5 146.7 76.3 466 

VO CUO NGM ses cise ays pie Mess eipcsln stese.n one a enele (1) (1) (1) (1) (1) 
Services by other medical professionals ................ (1) (1) (1) (1) (1) aa 

Hospital and related medical services ..........000seee0eees 335 342.8 100.2 240.7 88.8 1.178 
Hospital room .......... tebe tere eeeeeeeereereeesenes .150 327.5 100.1 215.8 91.4 467 
Other inpatient hospital services ............02eee eee eeee .182 306.9 100.4 228.2 69.7 429 
DRDRNE SUAOGR Sachs REM ane tos cos es (1 (1 (1) ( (1) 279 
Unpriced items ..... 0.0... eee eee e cece eee e teens .002 295.1 95.2 100.0 143.2 .003 

HIGAIMINSUPANCG aye cet erecin intinistoreige ciealoveleze otras ctx Sats 1.579 240.3 100.7 8.3 82.4 125 

EKMOPEMUTON tartans «atte snnsueyhi seis sid eiete, is evsle sche ine ee antlers 4.814 188. 
Entertainment commodities .............scccsseeeeeseeeees 2.822 1889 oat 000 or mys 

SRS ESE ee Un Mearns ‘690 222.5 100.1 100.0 90.8 ar 
INGWODADON Gas cc MMe eo diel picicle ds osttcietele)si0la's ahayahn, eco, :eiatehs 375 209.9 99.3 100.0 86.1 es 
Magazines, books, and periodicals. ....................-. 315 237.4 100.9 100.0 95.8 348 

Sporting goods and equipment ....... 0.00.0 cece cece e eee 910 157.7 100.1 100.0 77. oo] 
Sports vehicles including bicycles ..............0.0ec000s 665 161.4 100.1 100.0 * 239 
Other sporting goods .............cccssceeeeeeeees 225 146.9 100.3 a or 

r spor wih ; 5 114.7 159.6 291 
C)MDTICGG NEMS? hs Betas olediee aie we piles clenale sieeas pee .020 156.1 100.2 0 u 

Toys, hobbies, and other entertainment ...............0000 1.222 193.1 100.1 ‘ono " 
Toys, hobbies, and music equipment ...............0.005 .608 190.7 98.8 icae : oes 
Photographic supplies and equipment ..................0. .243 184.1 101 6 as 8 
Pet supplies and expense ............ 0.00 cscs cucu ees 338 203.9 Aa. 100.0 62.3 136 
yipricadiiems << HOR So. 01...0hG0..ccbessce 033 194.9 con Ras S7e 

B50 i é 101.2 100.0 38.6 012 
EMGHGMIMENT SCIVICES Wises fata e nc aia vies fer dears cele 

Clibimembership and (608.24). .<cs.cscnsccveeccssscens ‘pe ora em ag ia 2.160 
Club membership Wee... cola. savas seeders ca deeO (1) (1) ao baie pee 669 
Fees for participant sports... 2.0.0... cece eee eee (1) ® (”) 354 

es for participant sports ..... 6... cece e eee ee (1) (1) (1) 1 
Admissions ........... 2 
Fk) SRG ets <5 OOS Sea gee chi: 335 185.7 Hn 

Other entertainment services (1978) ..............0ce0eeeee 251 1 67.5 te sd ‘sag 601 
Fees for lessons and instructions ............cceeeeveees “() (i) ae 198.0 219.2 890 

‘ Other entertainment services (1987) ........ 00.0... c cee (1) (1) (1) pe “s 241 
DATES apo) ARR ONS <> 800 186.2 101.6 23 121.4 020 

Other goods and serviceS ........... ccc eeeeeeee eens 
Tobacco and other smoking products...............-..s.0--. ete aa ao pee 98.3 5.128 
Tobacco and other smoking products ...................... 14 ey mA 100.0 779 1.120 
Uinpriced Itemne aman OA ee ets eae : - nt 90.4 100.0 77.9 1.120 
Personal calpuemeare Bras, ..c al oases ccc des. ers 1.873 ¥ om “ a 

Toilet goods and personal care appliances ............ , ; 844 1 _— jute 64.4 1.236 
Hair, dental, shaving, and miscellaneous personal care ...... . ‘582 72 100.1 100.0 76.3 672 
Cosmetics, bath and nail preparations, manicure ~~ : eng wa. 100.0 63.5 389 

and eye makeup implements ...............0.e005 262 

Personal care service ...........sscseceecceecscnecsec, 1.029 sp iy pnt 14 283 
Beauty parlor services for females ...................... 694 209.6 100.4 100.0 54.3 564 
Haircuts and other barber shop services for males .......... "334 211.0 100.0 100.0 64.1 450 
Crovicediiege (ME. sih. eee ; -_s iat 100.0 33.7 143 

RE I 001 222.1 101.5 100.0 62.9 @) 
Personal and educational expenses.............. 

Schoolbooks and auplea TS og AAR aaa ROL d ees! tp: ae 100.0 148.9 2.772 
College lexttooke Mee. viii ri ch tee 116 241.2 100.1 100.0 78.1 182 
School textbooks and supplies ......................... 065 240.2 99.6 100.0 95.1 126 
Unpriceditense ieee Sap tne ees 021 243.1 99.9 161.8 38.1 046 

Personal and educational services ........................ 1345 240.5 103.5 35.2 108.2 ‘010 
Tuition and other school fees... sss... 107 2507 nes ot en 2.590 

Chin eee ee 714 ey nal 100.0 122.7 1.583 
Elementary and high school tuition .................... 180 ree ao 100.0 105.8 ‘890 
Tn aoa lel 9 aaa ee 259.5 101.9 100.0 121.4 276 
Child day care and nursery school ................... ) tir 100.9 100.0 188.7 ‘416 
Other tution and fees ........0.csesecescseece cee, (1) i Ms (1) (1) 255 
Unoriceditems (1087) natiomee Mite. cba. cae (1) He " (1) (1) 097 
“ (1) (1) (1) (1) 064 
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1972-73 
relative 
importance 


ROfSONANEXDONSES occ og vctsctscge satire cok wceneee 
LOGaIBOrVIGD HOGS Hee mei adlelsos Be PRltelete ub 8 lied ok 
BsOtal BXDOHSOS Gate cases icles iach aa, eaasacto- ova seit 0% 
Personal financial services 
WIOENICEG MOMS nts trast toeuyty: Paaisins sewn mue.d eorestary,. oer 


1 Not applicable. 
2 Less than .0005. 


average size of the consumer unit (down from 2.8 to 2.6 
persons per unit). 

Consumption is calculated in terms of consumer units 
rather than on a per capita basis because many items, such 
as shelter and heating fuel, are consumed by the unit as a 
whole. But this per-consumer-unit basis of CPI expenditures 
is important for interpreting many of the results as well. For 
example, as will be explained in more detail below, table 3 
shows that the implicit quantity change for ground beef 
between the former and revised market baskets is a decline 
of 5.6 percent. This, however, should not be interpreted as 
a reduction in per capita consumption of ground beef. While 
the average consumer unit purchased 5.6 percent less, that 
average unit also had 7 percent fewer people, so per capita 
consumption actually rose. Even here the changes in the 
demographic makeup of the consumer unit—the increase in 
the number of older Americans and the decline in the num- 
ber of children per consumer unit—may be more explana- 
tory than a strict per capita comparison. In general, the 
following discussion is confined to data per consumer unit 
because the unit is the entity that does the buying. But one 
must also keep in mind that the average unit in 1982-84 was 
about 7 percent smaller than in 1972-73. 


Index of price change. Changes in expenditures for an 
item may be affected by changes in the price of that item. 
The index of price change in table 3 represents the cost of 
purchasing a unit of an item in the 1982-84 period as a 
percent of the cost of purchasing the same item in 1972-73. 
The price index for an item stratum, /;, can be expressed 
using equation (1c), as follows: 


> py Eije (Pijx!Pijk) 


ijk 


where i indexes the item stratum; j indexes the local areas; 
and k indexes the varieties included within an item stratum. 

We can define the price factor in the changing expendi- 
ture weights as: 


Table 3. Continued—Iindexes of change in relative importance for expenditure groups, 1972-73 to 1982-84 


Population Implicit 


Indexes of change (1972—73=100) 


1982-84 
relative 
importance 


P, = 1,/100 (6) 


Equation (4) can then be rewritten as: 


e; 
Ej = cr ( c) Ej (7) 
P 


te 


Substituting (5) in the denominator of (7), and recalling that 
e; = (I/IN)(> PE in) gives the following result: 
J 


ej 
E/=cp, | —~—————__ \£, (8) 


ie > py E iP ij! Pijk 


U 


The ratio in parentheses in equation (8) is the average per- 
consumer-unit expenditure in 1982-84 for item stratum i as 
a proportion of what the average consumer unit from 1972- 
73 would have spent in 1982-84 had it continued to pur- 
chase the same quantity and quality of the item. This ratio 
will be analyzed further in subsequent sections. 

The price change index calculated differs from the pub- 
lished cpl indexes for certain items because it treats the 
period 1972-73 through December 1977 differently and 
uses an owners’ equivalent rent measure. When the 1972-— 
73 expenditures were updated for price change to their intro- 
duction date of December 1977, each item stratum expendi- 
ture was updated using the cpi for the expenditure class to 
which it belongs. The price relative in equation (5) is, there- 
fore, a composite. From 1972-73 to December 1977, it is 
the average price change for the entire expenditure class to 
which an item belongs, and from December 1977 to 1982- 
84, it is the price change for the item itself. 

The difference in price movement between the expendi- 
ture class and the item stratum can have significant effects. 
For example, cola drinks showed a 59-percent price increase 
in the published cri from 1972-73 to 1977. But the 1977 
revision expenditure weights for colas were updated using 
the total nonalcoholic beverages expenditure class, which 
increased 171 percent due to the effect of a 225-percent 
increase in coffee prices. The impact of this use of 
expenditure-class-level updating will be discussed more 
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later. When owners’ equivalent rent became the CPI-U meas- 
ure for homeowners’ shelter costs in 1983, homeownership 
expenditures from the 1972-73 period were updated to De- 
cember 1982. The price changes and item definitions used 
in that 1983 expenditure weight revision have been used in 
the measure of price change in table 3." 


Index of consumer unit shift. Consumption of many items 
may depend on the geographical location of the consumer 
unit. The factor for geographic shift of consumer units 
measures the relative effect that a shift in the geographic 
location of the population has had on consumption. It can be 
expressed as follows: 


1/N' > ps Ci (Pij!Pijk) 


fi 
Qo ES ee (9) 


ww 2 ne Cin (Pijk!Pijk) 


One can interpret equation (9) as the ratio of the costs of 
two updated national market baskets. The first is updated 
from 1972-73 to 1982-84 for changes in both prices and 
population distribution. The second is updated only for price 
change. The index of geographic shift in table 3 is equal to 
100(G;). Note that the denominator of equation (9) is equal 
to the denominator of the ratio in equation (8). Substituting 
in (8) gives the following relationship between current and 
revised expenditures for each item in the market basket. 


ae 
i 


. 
1/N' (2 > mre) 


E!= CPG, E; (10) 


The following examples are useful in illustrating the ef- 
fect that population shift has had on consumption. Fuel oil 
is consumed more heavily in the North and East, both be- 
cause of cold weather and because of the ready availability 
of oil as a fuel. The shift of population from the North and 
East to the South and West has had the effect of reducing 
fuel oil expenditures by 4.9 percent. On the other hand, 
tighter housing markets in the West, combined with faster 
population growth there, have produced national expendi- 
tures for residential rent that are 2.6 percent higher than in 
the 1972-73 period. 


Definitional change. Changes in item definitions also 
occur from one market basket to another. These changes 
may be structural or conceptual, normally resulting from a 
refinement in the way the cp! looks at a particular item or 
group of items. These definition changes influence the level 
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of calculated expenditures for the affected items and require 
that a corresponding adjustment be made to the data before 
expenditures reported in 1972-73 and in 1982-84 can be 
compared in a meaningful manner. 

Take, for example, medical care services. In 1972-73, 
medical care services did not include eyeglasses and contact 
lenses, which were defined as medical care commodities. 
The revised index for medical care services will include 
expenditures for eyeglasses and contact lenses. This defini- 
tional change results in an observed increase in medical care 
services expenditures of 2.8 percent and a corresponding 
decline of 10.1 percent for medical care commodities over 
what would have been reported using the old definition of 
these items. 

The index of definition change in table 3 measures the 
effect of such structural or conceptual changes for items in 
the revised cpl. The relationship may be expressed as fol- 
lows: 


uni | 2s 2 


iy kes; ijk 
b= (11) 
1/N | ; (Fin 


where S; is the set of varieties (indexed by k) that define the 
item stratum i for the revised cP! and S; is the set of varieties 
that defines the item stratum in the prerevision market bas- 
ket. Recognizing that the numerator of the ratio in equa- 
tion (11) is equal to e/ and substituting in equation (10), we 
reach our final analytical disaggregation of the change in 
expenditures between market baskets: 
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Now, if we let q;, equal the average annual quantity of 
variety k within item i purchased in 1972-73 by a consumer 
unit in local area j, and q;, equal the same for 1982-84, then 
we can define a factor for the effect of quantity change as 
follows: 
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Substituting (13) in (12) gives us: 
Ej = (C)\P)\(G)(Di)(Q)E; 


One can thus trace the expenditure weights for each item 
or group of items in the 1982—84 market basket as a series 
of changes to the 1972-73 expenditures. First, the number 
of consumer units grew by a constant C. For all items, this 
was a 23.5-percent increase or a factor of 1.235 (or an index 
of 123.5). Next, expenditures changed as a direct result of 
changes in per unit prices for each item—P;. Expenditures 
also changed because the geographic distribution of the pop- 
ulation shifted—G;,. Definitional changes—D;—to the item 
stratum coverage have been introduced. And, finally, as a 
residual, there have been implicit changes in the quantities 
consumed—Q,. 

This quantity index requires some care in interpretation. 
At the aggregate levels—food and beverages, men’s cloth- 
ing, and so forth—the index of implicit quantity change is 
not the sum of the number of items consumed in one period 
compared to the aggregate number of items consumed in the 
other. Rather, it is a measure of the reported expenditures in 
the 1982-84 period compared to the cost of purchasing (at 
1982-84 prices) the basket of goods and services purchased 
in the 1972-73 period, adjusted for the growth in the num- 
ber of consumer units, shifts in the geographic location of 
the consumer units, and any definitional changes. 

For some highly homogeneous item strata, such as or- 
anges or fuel oil, the quantity index can reasonably be inter- 
preted as an index of the change in the absolute quantity 
consumed. The quantity index of 35.4 for fuel oil translates 
into a 64.6-percent decline in the number of gallons of fuel 
oil purchased by the average consumer unit. On the other 
hand, the 91.9 quantity index for transportation does not 
translate into 8.1 percent fewer units of transportation being 
consumed. It indicates instead that the average consumer 
unit spent 8.1 percent less on transportation commodities 
and services in 1982-84 than it would have if it had contin- 
ued to purchase the same mix and quantities of transporta- 
tion items in 1982—84 as in 1972-73. 

The quantity change index is calculated as a residual term 
between the 1982-84 and the adjusted 1972-73 expendi- 
tures. As aresult, it is highly dependent on the other indexes 
used in its construction. For example, as noted above, the 
updating procedure used in the 1978 revision overstated 
price change for carbonated drinks; thus, the quantity meas- 
ure understates the real quantity change. In addition, quality 
changes, which are factored out of the cP! price indexes, are 
reflected as increases or decreases in the quantity change 
index. The new car quantity index of 106.6, for example, is 
larger than the actual growth in the number of new cars 
purchased because the price index is a constant quality index 
but the quality of new vehicles has increased over the past 
10 years. The change in quality is reflected in the quantity 


index because each car purchased has more to it—radial 
rather than bias-ply tires, for example. 

In evaluating the quantity changes between the baskets of 
goods and services purchased in the two periods, one cannot 
draw consumer welfare or “quality of life” conclusions. The 
data show only the quantities of particular goods and serv- 
ices consumed in the two periods. The level of utility or 
consumer satisfaction derived from this consumption pattern 
is not within the scope of this article and may be influenced 
by additional variables which are not accounted for in the 
presentation. Among the variables which are not accounted 
for but which may have direct bearing on consumer welfare 
are the values of nonmarket goods and services received, 
subsidies, government services, and employee benefits. 
Each of these factors may affect reported consumption in 
one or both periods. In addition, this particular quantity 
index has been adopted to remove any effect of population 
movements to geographic areas with greater consumption 
levels. 

The Consumer Expenditure Survey on which the cp! mar- 
ket basket is based does not collect noncash or barter trans- 
actions and, as a result, the cpl market basket does not 
reflect the value of goods and services obtained in this 
manner. Because the cpl market basket is based on out-of- 
pocket expenses, it does not include the value of many 
subsidies (particularly “in-kind” subsidies), government 
services, or the value of employer-provided benefits. In- 
kind subsidies are a direct grant of a particular item or a 
third-party payment for a particular item, such as subsidized 
housing or college scholarships. In-kind subsidies differ 
from cash or income subsidies in that the latter convey 
money to the consumer unit to finance purchases of goods 
and services. These purchases are reported in the Consumer 
Expenditure Survey and are, therefore, in the cpI. But be- 
cause they involve no out-of-pocket expense for the con- 
sumer unit, in-kind subsidies are not reported in the expen- 
diture survey, and thus are excluded from the cpl market 
basket. Employee benefits, which may range from Christ- 
mas turkeys to paid health insurance to employer-provided 
automobiles, are similarly not included. Changes in the type 
or level of employee benefits over time may have a profound 
effect on consumer unit welfare. Certainly the increase in 
employer-paid and government-provided health insurance 
since 1972 has had a positive effect on consumer welfare. 


Causes of market-basket change 


Supply and demand forces play a major role in establish- 
ing consumption patterns. On the supply side, weather, 
labor and capital costs, and the level of technology deter- 
mine the quantities supplied. The price and availability of 
substitute goods, the level of consumer income and tastes, 
and various demographic factors determine the quantity of 
a particular item demanded at the market price. The quantity 
index in table 3 allows us to examine some of the changes 
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in consumption patterns brought about by these various 
forces over the study period. 


Food and beverages. During the period between the two 
expenditure reference bases for the CPI, the quantity index 
for food at home declined. (Of course, this decline was in 
part offset by more food consumption away from home.) 
The 7-percent decline in family size had a retarding effect on 
the quantity of foods purchased. However, a 7-percent de- 
cline in the size of consumer units would not necessarily 
result in exactly a 7-percent reduction in food consumption. 
Changes in demographic characteristics of the population 
may also have an effect by altering consumer preferences 
and caloric intake requirements. The direction and magni- 
tudes of these demographic effects are, however, beyond 
the scope of this investigation. In table 3, items that show 
slight declines in the index of quantity change may not have 
declined on a per-person basis at all. Items that exhibit 
increases in consumption may have increased somewhat 
more on a per-person basis than the index indicates. 

The indexes of quantity change in the table give some 
indication of the scope of the decline in consumption of food 
at home. Only seven item strata show an increase from the 
1972-73 period, and only poultry registers an increase in 
consumption at the expenditure class level. Consumption 
changes within the expenditure class for cereal and bakery 
products are an example of how recent health and fitness 
concerns have altered consumer buying patterns. Flour and 
prepared flour mixes, rice, pasta, and cornmeal all show 
consumption declines, while cereal consumption—led by 
an increase in high fiber, low sugar cereals—increased by 
9.8 percent. 

Since the 1972-73 base period, there has been significant 
movement within the meat, fish, and poultry group. Con- 
sumption of red meat such as beef, pork, and veal has 
declined while poultry consumption has increased. How- 
ever, beef has remained the meat of choice, although there 
has been substitution among types of beef consumed. 
Specifically, in those consumer units for which beef is a 
dietary staple, it appears that ground beef has been substi- 
tuted for the higher-priced roast. At the other end of the 
spectrum, it appears that those consumers who have reduced 
their intake of red meat tend to consume steak when they do 
consume red meat. The strong movement toward poultry 
consumption may be explained by health concerns, but 
poultry has also become cheaper relative to red meats. The 
latter development reflects dramatic increases in the effi- 
ciency of the poultry industry resulting from the use of 
growth hormones which reduce the time between hatching 
and sale. 

Dairy products displayed significant substitution across 
item strata between the two expenditure survey periods. 
Consumers shifted from whole milk to other, lower fat 
forms of milk; consumption of fresh whole milk declined 
about 45.4 percent, while other milk consumption rose by 
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nearly 3.5 percent. Consumption levels in the fruit and 
vegetable category show mixed results, with some increases 
and some decreases. Per capita consumption may have actu- 
ally risen in several categories. 

Weather also plays a large role in determining consump- 
tion levels. For example, during the 1972-73 base period, 
good weather resulted in an abundant orange crop. In fact, 
1973 was a record year in the Florida citrus industry. This 
contrasts with the 1982-84 period, which was particularly 
bad for citrus growers. The resulting low supply and high 
price of oranges in the latter period had a retarding effect on 
the consumption of oranges. 

This reduction in orange consumption, however, did not 
result in a net decline in consumption of fresh fruits as a 
whole. For example, while the quantity index for oranges 
declined over time, banana consumption rose. The value of 
imports of bananas rose from an average of $204 million 
between 1970-75 to $592 million between 1982-84.!? 
Thus, there seems to have been a significant amount of 
substitution of bananas for oranges as the relative price 
difference made bananas more attractive to consumers. In 
addition, the banana is a good source of potassium and other 
minerals, readily recommending itself to consumers desir- 
ing a health and fitness diet. 

Within the other categories of foods at home, sugar and 
sweets consumption declined substantially from the 1972— 
73 base period, as did purchases of fats and oils. These 
changes were almost certainly influenced by health and nu- 
tritional concerns, and by changes in the distribution of the 
American population. Children (including teenagers) make 
up one-third of the population, but consume about half of all 
confectionery output. As families had fewer children 
(table 1) and as parents became more concerned with health 
and nutrition, the sugar and sweets industry was hard 
pressed to maintain sales levels. 

Much of the change in consumption patterns for nonalco- 
holic beverages is a result of the updating procedure de- 
scribed earlier. For these items, it is illustrative to look at the 
relative importances and see that they have remained con- 
stant, or nearly so, for both carbonated beverages and cof- 
fee. In part because of the overall decline in the relative 
importance for food at home, these two item strata now 
account for a larger share of food at home consumption than 
they did in 1972-73. 

The decline in other prepared foods is smaller than for 
most other food at home categories and reflects the time 
constraints on American households; the need to prepare 
quick and easy meals certainly was a factor in this consump- 
tion change. As the number of two-earner families in- 
creased, it is not surprising that the number of meals pur- 
chased away from home also increased. That the increase in 
the quantity index for dinners is greater than the increase in 
lunches away from home, however, seems counterintuitive 
in light of the increasing proportion of two-earner house- 
holds. But as couples had fewer children, school lunches— 


which are a significant part of lunches away from home— 
declined in importance. This decline partially offset the 
increase in lunches away from home purchased by em- 
ployees. 

The dramatic increase in alcoholic beverages away from 
home reflects an improved method for the reporting of these 
expenditures in the Consumer Expenditure Survey. Within 
the alcoholic beverages category, the shift from distilled 
spirits to consumption of beer, ale, and wine is well docu- 
mented and reflects changing tastes_and the popularity of 
new products such as light beer and wine coolers. 


Housing. The housing component of the cp! is made up of 
10 expenditure classes covering a wide spectrum from rent 
to utilities to appliances to household services such as 
babysitting and postage. The relative importance of this 
component has grown substantially between survey periods, 
from 38.2 for the former cpPI to 42.6 in the revision. This 
growth is mostly the result of the increase in homeowners’ 
equivalent rent. The revised cp! has a relative importance for 
homeowners’ equivalent rent of 18.2 percent of the total 
market basket of goods and services, compared to 13.7 
percent for the former cpI. (See table 2.) The index of 
implicit quantity change also displayed substantial growth, 
increasing more than 25 percent between revisions. (See 
table 3.) 

The expenditures for homeowners’ equivalent rent are 
calculated by asking owners in the Consumer Expenditure 
Survey to estimate what their homes would rent for, unfur- 
nished and without utilities. The higher average consump- 
tion of homeowner shelter costs is, in part, the result of 
increasing homeownership, with 59.5 percent of all con- 
sumer units owning their housing in 1982-84, versus 55.8 
percent in 1972-73. In addition, changes in the stock of 
housing and in household makeup have contributed to the 
increased importance of owners’ shelter expenditures. In 
1980, for example, 42.9 percent of homes were air- 
conditioned, compared with only 29.6 percent in 1970. The 
average number of rooms per housing unit has also in- 
creased, from 5.6 rooms per unit in 1970 to 5.8 rooms in 
1980. In addition, the number of occupants has fallen from 
3.2 per unit to 3.0.13 

The quantity decline in residential rent is almost entirely 
accounted for by the fact that only 40.5 percent of the CPI-U 
population were renters in 1982-84, compared with 44.2 
percent in 1972-73. It is further reduced by the fact that 
72 percent of renter utility bills were paid by the landlord in 
1972-73, versus only 67 percent in 1982-84. Because 
renters paid more of their utility costs directly, those costs 
appear in the revised indexes’ utility categories and not in 
residential rent. In the remaining portions of the housing 
component, increases in consumption for some items tended 
to be offset by declines for others. 

The growth in importance of some previously unpriced 
housing items has led to the construction of new indexes. 


Two of these indexes are in the area of home electronics: 
one for video cassette recorders and other video equipment, 
for which unit sales grew over 400 percent between 1978 
and 1982,!4 and another for computers and related informa- 
tion processing equipment. Unit sales for personal comput- 
ers rose from 100,000 units in 1978 to about 2 million in 
1982. While many of these units were bought by businesses, 
significant consumer purchases are reflected in the CPI mar- 
ket basket. Other new indexes are for care of invalids and 
the elderly in the home, and for indoor plants and fresh cut 
flowers, both of which grew significantly in importance 
since the last revision. 

Other areas within the housing major group also showed 
large consumption increases over the survey period. The 
largest rise was for cable television service, which showed 
an increase of more than 600 percent over the period. This 
was the largest single item-stratum increase between revi- 
sions. It is almost entirely due to the greater availability of 
cable television services across the country. Moreover, the 
price increase for cable service was among the smallest in 
the housing major group. This is due in part to the decreas- 
ing marginal cost of adding subscribers to the local cable 
network. Consumption of all other nonenergy utilities and 
public services increased significantly over the decade. 

In contrast, fuel oil showed a dramatic 64.6-percent re- 
duction in consumption in the face of large price increases. 
The lower consumption reflects fuel conservation (such as 
by the insulation of homes) and substitution of other forms 
of home heating, such as electricity, which showed a small 
increase in per-consumer-unit consumption. Natural gas 
consumption, however, fell on average. 

Consumption of housefurnishings rose significantly over 
the decade. Two housing booms undoubtedly contributed to 
that trend. Consumption was also stimulated by much lower 
than average price increases, especially (but not exclu- 
sively) for electronic devices. 

Consumption of all housekeeping services, with the ex- 
ception of postage, declined since the last revision. Among 
those declining most were domestic services, appliance and 
furniture repair, and other housekeeping services. Prices for 
each of these strata more than doubled between revisions. 

The collection of expenditures by college students in the 
Consumer Expenditure Survey changed between 1972-73 
and 1982-84. In earlier surveys, college students were con- 
sidered part of their parents’ consumer unit if the child lived 
in a college: dormitory or in other college- or university- 
regulated housing. This required parents, not the students 
themselves, to make reports on expenses. It was not clear, 
however, that the parents were able to provide complete and 
accurate expenditure data. In the current survey, college 
students living in college-regulated housing are considered 
to be separate consumer units and therefore report their own 
expenditures. This change allows for more precise account- 
ing of expenses of students living outside their parents’ 
home. The improvement should be especially reflected in 
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the estimates for lodging while at school. 

Housing maintenance and repair showed a decrease in 
consumption between the reference periods. Maintenance 
and repair costs are those services and commodities that a 
tenant normally pays for. For owners, these costs are im- 
puted from reports by renters of homes with characteristics 
similar to the owner population. Therefore, the quantity 
changes noted in table 3 suggest that tenant responsibility 
for maintenance and repair has declined since the last revi- 
sion. 


Apparel and upkeep. The apparel and upkeep major group 
is composed of four age- and sex-specific expenditure 
classes for clothing, one for infants’ wear, and classes for 
footwear; sewing materials, luggage, and notions; watches 
and jewelry; and apparel services. As shown in table 3, each 
of these expenditure classes, with the exception of sewing 
materials and luggage and apparel services, showed a mod- 
est to substantial increase in implicit quantity since the 
last cPI revision. However, despite these quantity increases, 
the relative importance of the apparel and upkeep category 
as a whole declined. The difference between the expenditure 
survey data and the cpI suggests that average prices of pur- 
chased apparel have risen faster than the cpI. These observa- 
tions could mean either that consumers are buying a more 
expensive grade of clothing or that the cpI understates price 
change for the category, or some combination of the two. 

There is some prima facie evidence to support the notion 
that the cPI understates apparel price change. For example, 
the cpl for women’s suits has declined 14 percent since 
December 1977, although casual observation suggests that 
one could not purchase a woman’s suit today for less than 
in 1977. The frequent, radical style changes and prevalence 
of sales as a marketing technique greatly complicate the 
measurement of price change for some apparel items. While 
these price measurement issues are beyond the scope of this 
article, new procedures have been introduced as part of the 
January 1987 cpi revision that will deal with some of these 
problems. Other topics are currently under careful review 
and research. 

The possible understatement in price change for clothing 
items makes changes in real consumption difficult to assess. 
However, a few conclusions can be drawn, especially in 
those cases where style changes are less rapid. The decrease 
in real consumption for men’s suits, sportcoats, coats, and 
jackets coincides with an increase in the consumption of 
other items of men’s apparel and reflects the trend toward 
more casual dress for men. The large consumption drop for 
sewing materials and notions is probably related to the 
growth in the proportion of families in which both spouses 
work. Less time is available for sewing and related activi- 
ties. On the other hand, the development and improvement 
of attractive, easy-care fabrics has reduced the demand for 
drycleaning and laundry services despite the decline in at- 
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home hours available to two-earner families for these activ- 
ities. 


Transportation. The transportation major group com- 
prises two forms of transportation which are, at least to 
some degree, substitutes for each other. The first compo- 
nent, private transportation, includes the purchase and own- 
ership costs of vehicles as well as the cost of operating and 
maintaining them. The second component is public trans- 
portation and includes expenditures for travel between cities 
by air, bus, ship, boat, or train and travel within cities by 
subway, intracity bus, vanpool, and taxi. Over the decade 
between revisions, private and public transportation each 
showed similar implicit quantity declines; however, the mix 
of items within each type of transportation has shifted signif- 
icantly. 

The index of quantity change in table 3 shows two notable 
changes for private transportation. Motor fuel consumption 
was radically altered beginning with the Arab oil embargo 
of 1973-74, which sent gasoline prices soaring and started 
a move toward conservation never before seen in this coun- 
try during peacetime. Fuel efficiency standards were legis- 
lated for new cars to be sold in the United States, and a 
gas-saving 55 mph speed limit was imposed. Even after the 
embargo was lifted in March of 1974, conservation efforts 
continued while oil prices began a slow decline. The conser- 
vation was reflected in an increase in the sale of small, 
fuel-efficient cars and a reduction in miles driven. (See 
charts 1 and 2.) Between 1972 and 1975, miles driven 
annually declined almost 6 percent. Then, influenced by the 
Iranian crisis, miles driven per year fell more than 10 per- 
cent between 1978 and 1981. In 1982, miles driven began 
to increase as crude oil and gasoline prices declined. Both 
less driving and a 19-percent increase in fuel efficiency 
created a 23.2-percent decline in gasoline consumption per 
consumer unit from 1972-73 to 1982-84. 

Consumers are keeping their vehicles for longer periods. 
In 1984, the average age of owned vehicles was 7.5 years, 
among the highest ever. Many factors could have con- 
tributed to this greater longevity—fewer miles driven per 
year, greater durability, less deterioration caused by using 
leaded gas, and less incentive for replacement due to style 
change. As consumers have kept cars for longer periods, the 
need for automobile parts and equipment has increased sig- 
nificantly, as reflected in the consumption increase shown in 
table 3. 

This increase in age, however, has not translated into 
increased total automobile maintenance and repair service 
expense. The index of implicit quantity change shows a 
consumption decrease of nearly 13 percent. Some of the 
decline in maintenance and repair service may be attributed 
to improved structural standards such as those for bumpers 
and windshields, longer recommended service intervals, 
better protection against corrosion, the 55 mph speed limit, 
and more do-it-yourself maintenance. 
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The consumption increase for new car purchases reflects 
a basic CPI concept. The CPI prices a “constant quality” 
automobile. Therefore, when new cars are introduced, that 
part of the sticker price increase which is the result of quality 
improvements and not pure price change is factored out. The 
consumer, however, has not purchased a “constant quality” 
automobile, but rather an automobile with more and better 
features at the higher sticker price. This results in an in- 
crease in relative importance for new cars when the revised 
index is compared to the former cPI. Between 1972-73 and 
1982-84, the combined purchased quantities of new trucks 
and motorcycles doubled. Vans are classified as trucks and 
their increasing popularity was one factor in the increase. 

The consumption of items within public transportation 
changed significantly between 1972-73 and 1982-84. In 
the earlier period, half of the relative importance for public 
transportation was for airline fares. But the heavy discount- 
ing of airline fares after industry deregulation in 1979 re- 
sulted in an increase in air transport consumption, and, as a 
result, the relative importance for airline fares has risen to 
nearly two-thirds of the public transportation expenditure 
weight. 

The quantity index change for intracity public transporta- 
tion in table 3 does not reflect fully the trend in use of these 
services. Ridership for intracity public transportation actu- 
ally rose over the study period from an average of 6,613 


Chart 1. Indexes of total fuel consumption and miles driven, 1972-84 
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million passenger miles in 1972-73 to 7,868 million passen- 
ger miles in 1982—84.!° When the 1972-73 expenditure 
weights were introduced in the January 1978 cpl, intracity 
transportation expenditures were updated for price change 
using the price index for all public transportation. However, 
intracity transportation prices actually rose more slowly be- 
tween 1972-73 and 1977 than prices for other public trans- 
portation, particularly airfares. As a result, the intracity 
transportation quantity index is understated by the effects of 
the difference between price change for intracity transporta- 
tion and that for all public transportation over the period 
1972-73 to 1977. Expenditures in this category are also 
affected by changes in government subsidies of fares. 


Medical care. The revised relative importance for the 
medical care major group is slightly less than what it was in 
1972-73, as shown in table 3, and nearly one-fourth less 
than the former 1984 cpI medical care component (table 2). 
This decline results from changes in the ways consumers 
pay for medical care. Major medical expenses very fre- 
quently are partially paid for (and sometimes fully paid for) 
by health insurance, and many insurance premiums are fully 
or partially paid by employers or by government. Because 
the cpI relates only to consumption expenditures, employer- 
and government-provided benefits are not included. So, 
while medical care prices have risen at a rapid rate over the 
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past decade (up 141 percent compared to 116 percent for all 
items), average consumer unit expenditures rose only 92 
percent for all medical care and only 19 percent for health 
insurance. 

That medical care expenditures have risen less rapidly 
than medical care costs indicates the increasing proportion 
of medical costs paid for by employer-financed insurance or 
government transfer payments. While the percentage of full- 
time workers who were covered by an employer health plan 
that provided hospitalization and surgical benefits remained 
constant at 95 percent between 1971 and 1982, the percent- 
age of full-time workers covered by plans that were fully 
employer-paid rose from 71 percent in 1971-72 to 73 per- 
cent in 1982.!© (See table 4.) 

Medical, major medical, and dental coverage were ex- 
panded substantially among all insurance plans and among 
noncontributory plans over the same period. There have also 
been improvements in benefits for covered employees. Both 
major medical and catastrophic illness provisions were im- 
proved by either implementing ceilings on employee costs 
or reducing existing ceilings. Coverage in extended care 
facilities and home health care facilities also became more 
common during this period, as did coverage for surgery 
done on an outpatient basis. !” 

As described earlier, health insurance in the revised CPI 
contains only the retained earnings portion of the insurance 


premium. The benefits are being allocated to the medical 
care commodity or service for which the health insurance 
pays. Chart 3 shows the relative distribution of medical care 
expenditures, both before and after the health insurance 
allocation. Most medical expense categories include signif- 
icant benefit payments from health insurance. Insurance 
benefits paid the largest proportion of the bills for the vari- 
ous hospital expenses. Physicians’ services, however, re- 
main the predominant expense among medical care cate- 
gories. 


Table 4. Percent of full-time workers covered by employer 
health insurance plans, 1973 and 1983 
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Chart 2. Average miles driven per gallon of motor fuel consumed, 1972-84 
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Entertainment. The entertainment major group shows al- 
most no change between the former and revised cpt’s.!® This 
apparent stability, however, is the net result of less con- 
sumption of entertainment commodities and more consump- 
tion of entertainment services. The decline among entertain- 
ment commodities is broadly based; the only exception is 
the strong growth for sporting goods, which reflects the 
increased popularity of health and fitness products. The 
rapid rise of fuel and interest costs was largely responsible 
for the sizable drop in consumption of “sports vehicles in- 
cluding bicycles.” In particular, recreation vehicle sales de- 
clined from a peak of 583,000 units annually in 1972 to 
fewer than 258,000 in 1982.!? Snowmobile sales also de- 
clined from 400,000 units per year in the early 1970’s to 
125,000 units in 1982.79 The decline in consumer unit size 
can be seen in the quantity declines in toys, hobbies, and 
other entertainment commodities. Consumption of enter- 
tainment services, on the other hand, has grown 20 percent 
since the last CPI revision. Because of this growth, the re- 
vised cpl has separate indexes for club memberships, fees 
for participant sports, and fees for lessons and instructions. 
The greatly expanded other entertainment services index 
now encompasses spending on veterinary and other pet serv- 
ices and the rapidly expanding video cassette rental market. 
Between revisions, the quantity index for admissions almost 
doubled, reflecting increased consumption for the cinema, 


Chart 3. Relative importance of medical care costs before and after health insurance allocation, 
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Other goods and services. The final major group, other 
goods and services, comprises personal care, tobacco prod- 
ucts, and personal and educational expenses. Overall, this 
major group was nearly unchanged in its relative importance 
between 1972-73 and 1982-84. However, personal and 
educational services showed large rises since the last revi- 
sion, with each item stratum registering an increase. The 
large quantity increase for the previously unpriced tuition 
and other school fees category is largely the result of the 
growth in expenditures for day care and nursery schools as 
the percentage of two-earner households rose. In 1970, 43.6 
percent of households with both spouses present reported 
that husband and wife both worked outside the home. By 
1983, that percentage had grown to 59.6. The rise in the 
numbers of dual-earner families and single-parent house- 
holds means that 7 million children now are cared for in 
some form of day care center. Enrollment in trade schools— 
particularly those offering instruction in computer-related 
fields—also increased over the study period. College enroll- 
ment grew by one-third between 1972 and 1983, with the 
result that the quantity index for tuition has risen. 

The increase in tuition at private elementary and high 
schools is somewhat illusory, in that it reflects more of a 
shuffling in the mix of private schools attended than an 
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increase in private school attendance. Enrollment in private 
schools has remained fairly constant over the past decade at 
about 11 percent of total school enrollment.”! Church- 
related schools accounted for 95 percent of private school 
enrollment in 1965-66 and 87 percent in 1976, but by 1980 
that enrollment had declined to 84 percent. A corresponding 
increase in nonchurch-related private schools from 5 percent 
to 16 percent took place between 1965-66 and 1980.”* Tu- 
ition at the nonchurch-related private schools averaged three 
times that charged at church-related schools, so the switch 
to higher priced nonchurch-related institutions resulted in 
increased expenditures although total private school enroll- 
ment remained stable.” 

The near-tripling of personal services consumption since 
the last revision has resulted in expanded coverage in this 
category. Separate indexes have been developed for legal 
services, funeral expenses, and personal financial services. 
The growth of legal fees reflects the increase in the divorce 
rate and the growing complexity of American life. The 
personal financial services are particularly affected by the 


rapid increase in direct charges for banking services which 
resulted from deregulation of the banking industry. The 
growing complexity of the tax laws may have contributed to 
an increased use of tax preparation services. 

The decline in the quantity index for personal care serv- 
ices was influenced by the movement toward a more casual 
lifestyle in the 1970’s. The sharp decline in consumption of 
tobacco is consistent with growing health concerns over its 
use. 


THE REVISED CPI, beginning with data for January 1987, 
reflects the changes that have taken place in the expenditure 
patterns of consumer units since the 1972-73 period. As in 
the previous revisions, these changes, which have taken 
place in response to supply and demand conditions, alter the 
relative importances of the goods and services that are 
priced in the cp!. The result is a cP! which more accurately 
measures the changes in the price level for the goods and 
services purchased by consumers in the 1980’s. C] 


—-FOOTNOTES——— 


! This is the third of a series of articles describing the Consumer Price 
Index revision. The other articles are John Marcoot, “Revision of the 
Consumer Price Index is now underway,” Monthly Labor Review, April 
1985, pp. 27-38; and John Marcoot and Richard Bahr, “The revised 
Consumer Price Index: changes in definitions and availability,” Monthly 
Labor Review, July 1986, pp. 15-23. 


2 For detailed information on the construction of the CPI, see BLS Hand- 
book of Methods Volume II The Consumer Price Index, Bulletin 2134-2 
(Bureau of Labor Statistics, April 1984). 


3 The Consumer Expenditure Survey provides a continuous and compre- 
hensive flow of data on the buying habits of American consumers for use 
in a wide variety of economic research and analysis, and in support of 
revisions to the Consumer Price Index. To meet the needs of data users, the 
BLS makes the data available in news releases, bulletins, articles in the 
Monthly Labor Review, and public-use computer tapes. See, for example, 
Consumer Expenditure Survey: Interview Survey 1982-83, Bulletin 2246 
(Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1986); and Consumer Expenditure Survey: 
Diary Survey 1982—83, Bulletin 2245 (Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1986). 


4 In addition to the 184 item strata for which prices are collected in the 
cpi, there are 23 unpriced strata composed of minor and difficult to price 
items. The unpriced strata constitute 1.2 percent of the 1982-84 expendi- 
tures. 


5 One method of evaluating the impact of rising prices on income is by 
using a “real-income” measure. In computing real income, current income 
is adjusted by changes in the cpi or other measures of price change. There 
are inherent dangers in this type of adjustment, however, as discussed in 
Paul Ryscavage, “Reconciling divergent trends in real income,” Monthly 
Labor Review, July 1986, pp. 24-29. 


© December 1984 was used as the reference month for the comparison 
because, prior to that time, the cPI-w did not use the rental equivalence 
measure for homeownership costs. 


7See Marcoot and Bahr, “The revised Consumer Price Index,” pp. 
15-16. 


8 Marcoot and Bahr, “The revised Consumer Price Index.” 


9 Sylvia G. Leaver, William L. Weber, Michael P. Cohen, and Kenneth 
P. Archer, “Determining an Optimal Item-Outlet Sample Design for the 
1987 U.S. Consumer Price Index Revision,” Proceedings from the Meet- 
ings of the American Statistical Association (Chicago, 1986). 


10 The revised treatment is consistent with pricing procedures in the 
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former cpI. In the Point of Purchase Survey, which is used to obtain an 
outlet pricing sample, respondents can identify out-of-town outlets which, 
when selected for pricing, are used in the cPI even though they are not 
located within the primary sampling unit. 


11 Owners’ estimates of their equivalent rent were updated using the 
residential rent index to December 1982. 


12 Statistical Abstract of the United States, 1986 (Bureau of the Census, 
1986), table 1432. 


13 Census of Housing, Detailed Housing Characteristics 1970 and 1980 
(Bureau of the Census, 1970 and 1980). 


14 “Industry Facts and Figures,” Consumer Electronics Annual Review, 
1983 and 1984 editions. 


15 U.S. Federal Highway Administration. 


16 Robert M. Frumkin, “Health insurance trends in cost control and 
coverage,” Monthly Labor Review, September 1986, pp. 3-8. 


17 Frumkin, “Health insurance trends.” 


18 Tt should be noted that the cPI classifies TV’s, VCR’s, and sound equip- 
ment as household furnishings rather than as entertainment items. Both the 
National Income and Product Accounts and the Consumer Expenditure 
Survey tabulate them as entertainment commodities. Due to the different 
classification, the growth in this industry contributed to the increased 
relative importance of housing rather than entertainment. 


19 Statistical Abstract of the United States, 1986, table 1042. 


20 Lawrence Ingrassia, “Snow thrower and snowmobile sales still lag,” 
The Wall Street Journal, Feb. 2, 1982, p. 33. 


21 Current Population Reports, Private Schools Enrollment, Tuition, 
and Enrollment Trends: October 1979, Series P—23, no. 121 (Bureau of the 
Census, September 1982); Provisional Estimates of Social, Economic, and 
Housing Characteristics, PHC 80-81-1 (Bureau of the Census, March 
1982); and Digest of Educational Statistics 1982 (National Center for 
Educational Statistics, May 1982). 


22 Data for 1965-66 are derived from Statistics of Non-Public Elemen- 
tary and Secondary Schools 1965-66 (National Center for Educational 
Statistics, 1981). Data for 1980 and 1982 are from Digest of Education 
come 1980 and 1982 (U.S. Deaprtment of Education, 1984), respec- 
tively. 


23 Current Population Reports, Private School Enrollment, pp. 27-28. 


Collective bargaining in 1987: 
local, regional issues to set tone 


Bargaining will be concentrated 


in State and local government, construction, 


trade, and the automobile industry 


JOAN BorRUM, JAMES CONLEY, AND EDWARD WASILEWSKI 


About 3.1 million workers are under major collective bar- 
gaining agreements (those covering 1,000 workers or more) 
that are scheduled to expire or be reopened in 1987. They 
constitute 35 percent of the 8.8 million employees under 
major agreements in private industry and State and local 
government. Scheduled bargaining will cover 2 million pri- 
vate industry workers under 471 agreements, and 1.1 mil- 
lion State and local government workers under 312 agree- 
ments. (The U.S. Postal Service will bargain with unions 
representing its 600,000 employees, but Federal contracts 
are not included in the Bureau of Labor Statistics’ major 
collective bargaining series.) 

In private industry, bargaining activity will be compara- 
tively light, covering about 30 percent of the 6.5 million 
workers under major private industry agreements. The num- 
ber of workers involved (2 million) is the lowest ever in the 
19 years for which such data have been compiled. This 
results primarily from the decline in the total number of 
workers under such agreements—from a peak of 10.8 mil- 
lion in 1970. About 2.5 million of the 4.3-million drop 
occurred during the last 5 years, part of the overall decline 
in union membership in private industry. 

Also contributing to the low number of workers involved 
in bargaining this year is the operation of the bargaining 
cycle. In manufacturing, for example, most industries with 
more than 100,000 workers under major agreements (ap- 
parel, machinery, food processing, transportation equip- 
ment—aerospace and part of the automobile industry—and 


Joan Borum is a social science research analyst and James Conley and 
Edward Wasilewski are economists in the Division of Developments in 
Labor-Management Relations, Bureau of Labor Statistics. Other contribu- 
tors were Phyllis Brown, a social science research analyst, and David 
Schlein and Fehmida Sleemi, economists, in the same division. 


primary metals) had heavy bargaining in 1985 and 1986 and 
will have light bargaining this year. The only manufacturing 
industry with more than 100,000 workers bargaining will be 
transportation equipment, primarily automobiles. 

In State and local government, nearly half the 2.3 million 
workers under major agreements will be involved in bar- 
gaining. This compares with about one-third in 1986, and 
somewhat more than one-half in 1985, when the State and 
local government series was initiated. Worker coverage by 
major contracts in State and local government, unlike pri- 
vate industry, has increased from 2 million in 1985 to 2.3 
million in 1987. 

The bargaining scene will be colored by smaller situa- 
tions, with large groups of workers concentrated in con- 
struction, trade, and government, and smaller numbers 
spread through a variety of other industries. (See tables 1 
and 2.) Given the nature of the industries in which bargain- 
ing will be centered this year, local and regional economic 
issues are likely to be important considerations, as will the 
condition of individual firms. The state of the national econ- 
omy and recent trends will also bear on both sides of the 
bargaining table. 


General economic conditions 


Last year, indicators of the Nation’s economic well-being 
were mixed. The unemployment rate remained relatively 
stable at about 7 percent. The inflation rate was at its lowest 
level since the mid-1960’s. The Consumer Price Index for 
all Urban Consumers (cPI-U) increased 1.8 percent for the 
12 months ending September 1986. The gross national 
product grew 2.3 percent for the same period. The U.S. 
Department of Commerce’s Bureau of Economic Analysis 
reported a continued decline in spending on new plant and 
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equipment. Its composite index of leading economic indica- 
tors, which forecasts movements in aggregate economic 
activity, suggests continuing, but slow growth in 1987. The 
U.S. international trade position is reflected in a trade deficit 
of $127.9 billion for the first three quarters of 1986, 20 
percent above the $106.7 billion deficit during the same 


period a year earlier. 


Labor-management relations 


An element of labor-management relations that is likely 
to be on the minds of this year’s bargainers is the continuing 
low number of major work stoppages. Although 1986 will 
not be a record low year for major stoppages (there were 65 


Table 1. 
[Workers in thousands] 


Industry Workers 


covered 


All industries® 
All private industries 


Manufacturing 
Food and kindred products 
Tobacco manufactures 
Textile mill products 
Apparel and other finished products 
Lumber and wood products, except furniture 
Furniture and fixtures 
Paper and allied products 
Printing, publishing, and allied industries 
Chemicals and allied products 
Petroleum refining and related industries 


Rubber and miscellaneous plastics 

Leather and leather products 

Stone, clay, glass, and concrete products 
Primary metals industries 

Fabricated metal products 

Machinery, except electrical 

Electrical machinery, equipment, and supplies 
Transportation equipment 

Instruments and related products 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries 


Nonmanufacturing 
Mining and oil and gas extraction 
Construction 
Transportation, except railroads and trucking 
Railroads 
Trucking 
Communications 


Wholesale trade 
Retail trade 


State and local government 
State government 
Local government 


' Totals are less than the sum of the parts because 118 agreements covering 336,000 workers 
have both reopenings and expirations. 


2 Includes 69 agreements covering 170,000 workers which have wage reopenings scheduled 
in 1987. 


3 Includes 15 agreements covering 41,000 workers which have wage reopenings scheduled in 
988. 


4 Includes 1 agreement covering 1,000 workers which has a wage reopening scheduled in 
1989. 
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through the end of October, compared with the post-war 
record breaking low of 54 in 1985), it will rank among the 
lowest. It will be the fifth year in a row in which there were 
fewer than 100 major stoppages. In each year between 1947 
and 1981 there were at least 145 major stoppages, and in all 
but 4 years the number ranged from about 200 to somewhat 
more than 400. The sharp decline in stoppages can be traced 
to a number of factors. Some workers, for example, are 
reluctant to go on strike because of the financial losses they 
would incur or for fear of inflicting economic harm to their 
employers that could result in reduced job opportunities. In 
addition, employers have become more militant in fighting 
strikes by continuing their operations using management or 


Major collective bargaining agreements scheduled to expire or with wage reopenings, by year and industry 


Year of i iad or scheduled wage reopening, or both 


Unknown or in 


1989 ae andi ae andi negotiation’ 


al ry 
—O-ODhSe OM — 
a ae * 
otnuit& Btuanckon8e 
8 1 
o-_ 


= 
“SOO 


8 
2 
2 
4 
5 
10 
19 
26 
2 
3 


Sr on' SBR'B 


od 
onwon 


5 Includes agreements which were due to expire between October 1 an 
agreements which expired prior to October 1, 1986, but new soerecus wasps Edel 
then; agreements which expired prior to October 1, 1986, but for which necessary information had 
not been fully gathered; and agreements that have no fixed expiration or reopening date. Includes 
33 agreements covering 124,000 workers with wage feopenings scheduled prior to 1987. 


§ Includes all private nonagricultural industries and state and local governments. 


Note: Because of rounding, sums of individual items may not equal totals. 


Table 2. Calendar of major collective bargaining activity 
[Workers in thousands] 


Agreement 
expirations and/or 
scheduled wage 
reopenings! 


Year and month Principal industries 


Construction 

Construction, food stores 

Construction 

Construction, State and local government 

Parcel delivery, State and local govern- 
ment 

Local government, food stores 

Automobiles, local government, clothing 


State and local government, trucking 

Construction, rubber manufacturing, real 
estate 

Construction, clothing manufacturing 

Construction, State and local government, 
railroads, electrical equipment, trans- 
portation equipment 

Motion pictures 

Local government, clothing manufacturing, 
electrical equipment 

Automobiles, local government, food 


Total 19895 
January-June 
July-December. . . . 


Total 1990 and 
later 

Year unknown or 
in negotiation® . 


1 See note 6, table 1. 
2 See note 1, table 1. 
3 See note 2, table 1. 
4 See note 3, table 1. 
5 See note 4, table 1. 
6 See note 5, table 1. 


Note: Because of rounding, sums of individual items may not equal totals. 


other nonstriking employees or hiring temporary replace- 
ments for strikers. Consequently, some strikes have ended 
with union workers not achieving the gains they had hoped 
for; in some cases, strikers have lost their jobs. 
Negotiators will be considering recent trends in wage and 
benefit changes. According to the BLS Employment Cost 
Index, union workers in private industry have been receiv- 
ing proportionally smaller wage increases than their 
nonunion counterparts in each quarter since the first quarter 
of 1983. Major collective bargaining settlements in private 
industry (a series that began in 1968) have been providing 
record or near record low wage adjustments since the begin- 
ning of 1982. Settlements during the first 9 months of 1986 
provided wage adjustments averaging 1.9 percent a year 


} 


over their life—lower than the last time the same parties 
bargained (usually 2 to 3 years earlier) when they settled on 
wage adjustments averaging 2.9 percent a year over the 
contract term. 

In the last few years, unions and management, attempting 
to control labor costs, have come up with a variety of ap- 
proaches, two of which are lump-sum payments in lieu of 
wage increases and two-tiered compensation structures. 
Some contracts expiring this year have used one or both 
techniques, and negotiators will have to evaluate their ef- 
fects and determine what to do about them in the new con- 
tract. Other negotiators will need to determine whether these 
cost control measures should be added to their agreements. 

Lump-sum payments in lieu of wage increases are called 
for in contracts covering more than one-third of the workers 
under settlements in the first 9 months of 1986. (Lump sums 
are not included in the Bureau’s measures of negotiated 
wage and benefit changes.) Settlements with lump-sum pay- 
ments had average wage adjustments of 1.4 percent annu- 
ally over the contract life; the corresponding average for 
settlements without lump sums was 2.2 percent. 

Under two-tier wage and compensation systems, workers 
hired after a given date receive lower wages and benefits 


‘than those already on the payroll. In some cases, different 


work rules apply for each tier. Some two-tier systems are 
temporary and provide for the eventual elimination of the 
differential in pay and benefits. In other cases, the two tiers 
are permanent (though the system may be altered or elimi- 
nated in subsequent negotiations). 

Negotiators will also be looking at what their expiring 
contracts yielded. The following tabulation shows average 
annual specified wage adjustments alone and combined with 
COLA’s in private industry and State and local government 
agreements under contracts expiring in 1987 (percentages 
calculated through the third quarter of 1986): 


Specified 
Specified wage 
wage adjustments 
adjustments plus COLA 
Contracts expiring in 1987: 

Private industry .......... 2.3 Bei 
With COLA. paneer. Ae 1k) 2 
Without COLA ......... jap) — 

State and local government . 5.4 5.4 
With COLAstS aie adleg PS PES 383 
Without COLA ......... 5.4 — 


In private industry, wage adjustments provided by contracts 
expiring in 1987 are the smallest in the 13 years the Bureau 
has tabulated these data. Specified adjustments averaged 2.3 
percent annually; when CoLa’s through September 1986 are 
included, they averaged 2.7 percent. As the tabulation 
shows, specified adjustments in contracts without COLA 
were higher than specified adjustments plus COLA in con- 
tracts with COLA. If the current trend in the Consumer Price 
Index continues, 1987 will be the fifth consecutive year in 
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which total adjustments in expiring private industry con- 
tracts with COLA’s are less than specified adjustments in 
those without COLA’s. Many contracts, however, provide for 
additional COLA reviews prior to their 1987 expirations, so 
the difference in adjustments between those with and with- 
out COLA’s may narrow. 

Expiring State and local government contracts provided 
specified adjustments averaging 5.4 percent. COLA’s cover 
such a small proportion of workers under these agreements 
that their impact is minor. 

The different incidence of COLA clauses in private indus- 
try and State and local government agreements is one reason 
care should be exercised in comparing the size of their 
settlements. In addition, workers under major contracts in 
State and local government are concentrated in white-collar 
or professional jobs, while those in private industry are 
largely in blue-collar jobs. Furthermore, negotiations ex- 
tending far beyond the termination date of an agreement are 
more common in government. When these agreements are 
finally concluded, they may provide large immediate wage 
increases to offset the absence of pay raises since the prior 
contract expired. 

These developments and issues will be part of the 1987 
bargaining environment but they will merge with other con- 
cerns specific to the individual industries and organizations 
involved in bargaining. This article describes the principal 
ones (also, see table 3) and summarizes the wage adjust- 
ments and COLA reviews scheduled for 1987 under contracts 
negotiated earlier. 


State and local government 


Thirty-six percent of the workers slated for 1987 contract 
negotiations are covered by State and local government 
agreements. These 1.1 million workers account for about 
half of the 2.3 million under major public sector contracts. 
A little more than 800,000 of them are in local government, 
with the largest number, nearly 300,000, in New York City. 
Contracts scheduled for negotiation in State government 
cover approximately 300,000 workers, including roughly 
$0,000 in both Florida and California and 40,000 in Hawaii. 
The remaining workers are located throughout the rest of the 
country. 

Unions active in the public sector include the American 
Federation of State, County, and Municipal Employees 
(AFL-CIO), which represents many government workers; the 
National Education Association (Ind.) and the American 
Federation of Teachers (AFL-CIO), representing workers in 
public education; and the Fraternal Order of Police (Ind.) 
and the International Association of Fire Fighters (AFL-CIO), 
representing many public protective workers. 

About 43 percent of the workers under expiring agree- 
ments are in general administration, 36 percent are in educa- 
tion, 10 percent are in protective services, and the remainder 
are primarily in health care and transportation. Contracts in 
general administration usually cover a wide variety of occu- 
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pations such as clerks, maintenance workers, and account- 
ants. In education, teachers comprise the vast majority of 
those under agreements. Depending upon the jurisdiction, 
one contract may cover all school employees—administra- 
tors, teachers, aides, custodians—or there may be separate 
agreements for each job classification. Similarly, in protec- 
tive services, police and firefighters may be covered by the 
same contract in some jurisdictions, while in others there are 
separate agreements for each group. 

As shown in the following tabulation, State and local 
government contracts reached during the first 9 months of 
1986 provided wage adjustments averaging 5.9 percent an- 
nually over the life of the agreements. The size of settle- 
ments differed by government function. In view of the re- 
cent pressures to improve primary and secondary school 
education and attract and keep teachers, it is not surprising 
that settlements in education were somewhat higher than 
those negotiated in other government functions. 


Average annual wage 
adjustments over the life 
of contracts reached 
during the first 9 months 
of 1986 (in percent) 


All State and local government ......... 5.9 
Statefgovernmentomer|. se. « Pre oe. 6.0 
Local government <-> 4s «a.)> = te eee oie 5.8 

General government and administration... 5.5 

Education v.05: 9. 2700. tae rat ee ee 6.4 
Primary and secondary (local) ........ 6.4 
Colleges and universities (State) ...... S.A 

Protective iSCEVICES \.)5% ; .14... 4s oa cee 5.1 

Othe tay. ise cura s oho wits tas, eee ree ene 5.8 


Negotiators will consider the size of these recent settle- 
ments in the context of what their own expiring contracts 
yielded. On average, State and local agreements expiring in 
1987 provided wage adjustments averaging 5.4 percent an- 
nually. Local government agreements expiring in 1987 
yielded average wage adjustments of 5.3 percent a year, 
compared with 5.6 percent for expiring State agreements. 
The following discussion presents background information 
on the largest bargaining situations. 

There are 45 major contracts up for negotiation in New 
York City, covering a gamut of occupations. Prior to the 
city’s fiscal crisis in the mid-1970’s, its labor negotiations 
were characterized by competition between the various 
unions representing city employees. Responding to the fi- 
nancial crisis, the unions formed a coalition for bargaining 
with the city and a period of cooperation among the unions 
evolved. In 1984, however, when economic conditions 
were improved, the coalition fell apart. Negotiations to re- 
place expiring contracts lasted several months, partially be- 
cause each union was reluctant to be the first to settle, for 
fear that its contract would serve as the foundation for higher 
settlements by others. 

In the spring of 1985, District Council 37 of the American 


Table 3. Duration and wage adjustment provisions of selected’ major collective bargaining agreements 


Industry? and employer 


Private sector 
Manufacturing 
Food and kindred products 


Anheuser-Busch, Inc. ...............005 
Wholesale bread and cake bakeries (East 
Central States), vias ssistoumaresiecteaca eas 


Sugar plantation companies (Hawaii)....... 


Tobacco manufactures 
Philip Morris, U.S.A... 0.0.6.0... 0c ee eee 


Textile mill products 
BIS EAUVORINICS leven: a fever cus, ohevsce-ates guste ais) Ghe 


Fieldcrest Mills Inc. 


Apparel and other finished products made from 
fabrics and similar products 
Clothing Mfrs. Assn. of U.S.A. .......... 


Atlantic Apparel Contractors Assn. ........ 
Affiliated Dress Mfrs. Assn. Inc. .......... 
Greater Blouse, Skirt and Undergarment 


Printing, publishing, and allied industries 
Metropolitan Lithographers Assn. ......... 
Petroleum refining and related industries 
TE RACO RINGS sates cunieisrks egmearassse)sqoisl srs 


GUIOMBOGttacs enc ane sate «keine et 
Rubber and miscellaneous plastics products 
Goodyear Tire and Rubber Co. .......... 


Firestone Tire and Rubber Co. ........... 
Br GOOdnChiCOn natasc.ctcctegeos wnt ni are 


Leather and leather products 
Brown Shoe Co. 


Stone, clay, glass, and concrete products 
Owens-lllinois, Inc. ..........-..00 ee eee 
Brockway Glass Co.........-2.0- eee ees 

Primary metal industries 
ENA CCHEE (le GBer "cee ne Satta Spee 
Bethlehem Steel Corp. ..............05- 
friland!Steel Com nieces cans de ewe eta 
Aluminum Co. of America. ............5- 


National Steel Corp., Great Lakes Steel Div. . 


Machinery, except electrical 
Caterpillar Tractor Co. ....-..-.. ees eaee 


Navistar International Corp. ............. 


Briggs and Stratton Corp...........-.--+ 
Cummins Engine Co. ........-.....6545 


Electrical and electronic machinery, equipment, 
and supplies 
GeneraliElctic!Co. inca ccinnnewess ve 


AT&T Technologies ............+ eee eee 
General Motors Corp..........-0:ee eee 


Westinghouse Electric Corp. ..........+- 

Hughes Aircraft Co. (Los Angeles, CA) ..... 
Transportation equipment 

General Motors Corp...........-.000005 

Ford Motor COmeraerlee tie winc decisiy 4 ines 

Chrysler Corp. (hourly employees) ........ 

aelael News Shipbuilding and Dry Dock 


Teamsters (Ind.) 

Bakery, Confectionery and Tobacco Workers 
Teamsters (Ind.) 

Bakery, Confectionery and Tobacco Workers (Ind.) 


Longshoremen and Warehousemen (Ind.) 


Bakery, Confectionery and Tobacco Workers 


Textile Workers 


Clothing and Textile Workers 


Clothing and Textile Workers 


Ladies’ Garment Workers 
Ladies’ Garment Workers 


Ladies’ Garment Workers 

Graphic Communications 

Oil, Chemical and Atomic Workers 

Oll, Chemical and Atomic Workers 

Rubber Workers 

Rubber Workers 

Rubber Workers 

Clothing and Textile Workers; United Food and Com- 
mercial Workers 


Glass, Pottery, Plastics 
Glass, Pottery, Plastics 


Steelworkers 
Steelworkers 
Steelworkers 
Aluminum, Brick and Glass Workers 


Steelworkers 


Automobile Workers 
Automobile Workers 


Allied Industrial Workers 
Diesel Workers Union (Ind.) 


Electronic Workers (ive); Electrical Workers (IBEW); 
Electrical Workers (UE-Ind.); others 

Electrical Workers (IBEW) 

Electronic Workers (IUE) 

Electronic Workers (iE); Electrical Workers (IBEW); 


Electrical Workers (UE-Ind.); others 
Carpenters 


Automobile Workers 
Automobile Workers 


Automobile Workers 


Steelworkers 


workers4 


20,000 
9,000 
9,000 
8,000 


6,500 


11,000 


7,500 
5,500 


56,000 


25,000 
20,000 


19,900 
5,000 
7,100 
5,450 

16,000 
8,500 


7,200 
7,000 
7,000 
6,450 
30,500 
30,000 
11,500 
8,000 


7,200 


16,600 
12,000 


9,000 
5,500 


80,000 


30,000 
24,000 


19,200 
12,000 


350,000 
114,000 
63,000 


18,200 


Duration of agreement 


July 1, 1985 to June 30, 1988 
Sept. 1, 1985 to Sept. 1, 1987 
Jan. 1, 1985 to Feb. 28, 1988 


June 10, 1984 to June 13, 
1987 
Feb. 1, 1986 to Jan. 31, 1988 


Feb. 1, 1986 to Jan. 31, 1989 


June 17, 1985 to June 16, 
1987 
Mar. 1, 1984 to Mar. 1, 1987 


Oct. 1, 1985 to Sept. 30, 
1987 

June 1, 1985 to May 31, 1988 

June 1, 1985 to May 31, 1988 


June 1, 1985 to May 31, 1988 
July 1, 1984 to June 30, 1987 


Jan. 18, 1986 to Jan. 30, 
1988 
Jan. 8, 1986 to Jan. 30, 1988 


Apr. 22, 1985 to Apr. 20, 
1988 
May 6, 1985 to Apr. 20, 1988 


Apr. 21, 1985 to Apr. 20, 
1988 


Aug. 31, 1986 to Sept. 2, 
1988 


Nov. 1, 1986 to Apr. 1, 1990 
Aug. 25, 1986 to Apr. 1, 1990 


Apr. 1, 1986 to Aug. 1, 1989 
July 1, 1986 to Aug. 1, 1989 
Aug. 1, 1986 to Aug. 1, 1989 
July 7, 1986 to June 30, 1989 


May 1, 1986 to Aug, 1, 1989 


July 9, 1986 to Dec. 1, 1988 


Oct. 1, 1984 to Sept. 30, 
1987 

Mar. 1, 1986 to July 31, 1989 

Feb. 20, 1984 to Apr. 26, 
1987 


July 1, 1985 to June 26, 1988 


June 1, 1986 to June 1, 1989 

Nov. 12, 1984 to Sept. 14, 
1987 

duly 22, 1985 to Aug. 28, 
1988 

Nov. 3, 1985 to Nov. 1988 


Oct. 15, 1984 to Sept. 14, 
1987 

Oct. 28, 1984 to Sept. 14, 
1987 

Oct. 28, 1985 to Sept. 14, 
1988 


Nov. 1, 1983 to May 31, 1987 


Month of 
cost-of-living 
review, 
1987 


Jan., Apr., 
July, Oct. 


Jan., Apr., 


Mar., June, 
Sept., Dec. 

Mar., June, 
Sept. 


Mar., June 


Jan., July 


Mar., June 
Mar., June 


Mar., June, 
Sept., Dec. 


Month and amount 
of specified wage 
increase(s), 1987 


Feb.: 23 to 32.5 
cents 


Feb.: 3 percent 
Feb.: $156-$273 


lump-sum pay- 
ment. 


June: 5 percent 
June: 5 percent 


June: 5 percent 
Jan.: 2 percent 
Jan.: 2 percent 
Apr.: 8 cents 
Apr.: 8 cents 
Apr.: 8 cents 


Nov.: 10 cents 


Apr.: 21 cents 
Apr.: 21 cents 


July: 3 percent 
June and Dec.: 


lump-sum pay- 
ments§ 


Sept: 3 percent 
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Table 3. Continued—Duration and wage adjustment provisions of selected’ major collective bargaining agreements 


Industry? and employer 


Rockwell International Corp.............. 


United Technologies Corp., Pratt and Whitney 


DWieseccleeiven © ovat tttaeviae gay 


Instruments and related products 
HONG YWON WNC croc: cvern cinse sparores Whelererare 


Nonmanufacturing 
Bituminous coal and lignite mining 
Bituminous Coal Operators Assn. .......... 


Building construction—general contractors and 
operative builders 


Associated General Contractors; and others 
(GOUMNGIID CA} fares. 514 o/c) ateterdeicys, sicles.0. 
Building construction agreement (New York 
Ci ecet oS. lae haaeneenarnse 
Associated General Contractors; and others 
(QQUINOIN GA) varie cistesietedadta.ere serie: ak 
Building Contractors of Southern 
NGWSIOISGY, mn, vivbae afore <b wenn esas 


Construction other than building construction— 
general contractors 


Associated General Contractors of New 
Jersey; and others ............000ees 

Associated General Contractors (upstate Ny). 

Labor Relations Div. of the Ohio Contractors 


Associated General Contractors 
(OMIRGITCA) sicrarsiaiets ioleiatelersiota ate cas 


Construction—special trade contractors 
New York Electrical Contractors Assn., Inc. 
(NOW ON HY) Ves wiasictuarsice ipsss.«: cave 


Plumbing and Piping Industry Council; 
and independent companies (plumbers- 
LOS:ANGOIOS) Forse saves a itrteiels sxe 
Associated General Contractors; 7 other 
Assns.; and independent contractors... . . 
Electrical Contractors Assn. of the City of 
IGRICAIO wate: feces a ahais, acu. aie Mraseviaraiareors 
National Automatic Sprinkler and Fire 
GOTOH ASSII WAC Hi ere tn stove exeretels ale, tess: 


Railroad transportation 
Class | Railroads ......... cece eee eee 


Class | Railroads ...........ccccceeee 


Motor freight transportation and warehousing 
National Master Freight Agreement (local 
COMBE) A iiatiteis< cciic-ris.s Kite acrrsecee 


National Master Freight Agreement 
(over-the-road) 6.0.6... cc cece eee eee 

National Master Automobile Transporters 
FLL ce POS; COG ZOU IDERTED 

Joint Area Cartage Agreement ........... 


Water transportation 


Pacific Maritime Assn. ............00005 
American Maritime Assn. (unlicensed 
SHANE) Lec doas ctor voce wos or c8 


Transportation by air 
American Airlines ...............0c cues 


Automobile Workers 


Machinists 


Teamsters (Ind.) 


Mine Workers (Ind.) 


Carpenters 


Laborers 


Laborers 
Carpenters 


Operating Engineers 
Laborers 


Operating Engineers 


Electrical Workers (IBEW) 


Plumbers and Pipe Fitters 
Iron Workers 

Electrical Workers (IBEW) 
Plumbers and Pipe Fitters 


Transportation 
Railway Clerks 
Locomotive Engineers (Ind.) 
Railway Clerks 


Transportation 


Teamsters (Ind.) 
Teamsters (Ind.) 


Teamsters (Ind.) 


Teamsters (Ind.) 
Teamsters (Ind.) 


Longshoremen and Warehousemen (Ind.) 
Seafarers 


Longshoremen's Association 


Transport Workers 


6,350 


105,000 


40,000 
20,000 
17,500 
14,000 


10,000 
10,000 


10,000 
10,000 


8,000 


10,000 


10,000 
10,000 
8,100 
7,000 


81,580 
66,600 
24,600 
9,600 
8,400 


100,000 
71,000 


50,000 


21,000 
10,000 


9,750 
8,000 
5,000 


12,000 


Duration of agreement5 cost-of-living | of specified wage 
increase(s), 1987 
July 1, 1984 to June 30, 1987 | Jan.,Apr, = |... ee eee eee eee 
Dec. 2, 1985 to Nov. 30, 1988 | ........... Nov.: 3 percent 
Feb. 1, 1986 to Jan. 31, 1988 | ........... Feb.: 34 cents 
Sept. 28, 1984toJan.31, | ......-..e Jan.: 5.0 cents 
1988 Apr.: 5 cents 
July: 5 cents 
Oct.: 25 cents 
July 1, 1985 to June 30, 1988 | ........... July: $17 
July 1, 1984 to June 30, 1987 | .........05 [aeeisenstscnees 
July 1, 1986 to June 30, 1988 | ........... July: 85 cents” 
May 1, 1966 to Apr.'90; 1967) 9] socc5 ee ps enact 
Mar,,.1,:1986.to Feb. 28, 1987 | «set oan. cel} Sak celia are 
Apr. 1, 1985 to Mar. 31,1988 |........... June: 50 cents 
May 1, 1986 to Apr. 30, 1989. s).cire came sia finals ns cieiprere.» 
May 1, 1985 to Apr. 30, 1989 | ........... May: 50 cents 
(May 1, 1988) 
June 16, 1986 to June 15, =| ..... 0.00. June: $1.117 
1989 
June 13, 1986 toJune8, | ........... June: $1.25 
1989 
July 1, 1985 to June 30, 1988 | ........... July: 50 cents? 
July 1, 1986 to June 30, 1989 | ........... July: 75 cents” 
June)1,;.1965.to May'31, A867 7 se:s. oes spss fh wacarter 
Apr. 1, 1985 to Mar. 31,1988 | ........... Apr.: 5 cents to 
80 cents 
Nov. 1, 1985 to June 30, Jan., July Jan.: 2.25 percent 
1988 July: 1.5 percent 
Deanne ins 30, Jan., July Dec.: 2.25 percent 
1 
June 1, 1986 to June 30, Jan., July Jan.: 2.25 percent; 
1988 July: 1.5 percent 
Dec. 1, 1985 to June 30, Jan., July Dec.: 2.25 percent 
1988 : 
July 1, 1984 to June 30, 1988 | Jan., July Jan.: 2.25 percent 
July: 1.5 percent 
Apr. 1, 1985 to Mar. 31, 1988 | ........... Apr.: 50 cents 
Sept. 4, 1984 to July 31, 1987 | ........... | cccsecensseveee 
Apr. 1, 1985 to Mar. 31,1988 | ........... Apr.: 50 cents 
June 1, 1985 to May 31, 1988 | June June: 60 cents 
Apr. 1, 1985 to Mar. 31,1988 | ........... Apr.; 50 cents 
July 1, 1984 to'Uuly 1, 1987" Oe ee ee 
June 16, 1984 to June 15, Jan eee 
1987 
Oct."1; 1986 to Sapt-30; oto. eel cere eee te 
1989 
Sept. 1, 1985 to Mar. 1, 1989 | ........... Mar.: $500 lump- 
sum payment 


Month of | Month and amount 


ne 


Table 3. Continued—Duration and wage adjustment provisions of selected! major collective bargaining agreements 


Industry? and employer 


Communication 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co. ..... 


New York Telephone Co. (commercial, 
directory, public sales and headquarters 


abt TS ae a aes kA, 


Electric, gas, and sanitary services 
Pacific Gas and Electric Co.............. 
Consolidated Edison Co. of New York Inc... . 


Commonwealth Edison Co. ............. 
Niagara Mohawk Power Corp. ........... 


Southern California Gas Co.............. 


Wholesale trade-nondurable goods 
Industrial Employers and Distributors 
ASSICA) NR araysiicaytis alnivit ssisinete oes 


General merchandise stores 
IMGNBC Sits roids npucaienan a acaeaintys arts 


R.H. Macy and Co., Inc. ......... 0s eee 
Woodward & Lothrop, Inc. .............. 


Food stores 
Food Employers Council, Inc. (southern ca) . 
Food Employers Council of Northern 
CANTON Ean cioik x. doscorece 4a sO O6 mg 


Shoprite, Pathmark, Grand Union and 

FE COCROWI SENOS ia. yen ey cua cate asa joins nm 
Food Employers Labor Relations Council 

of Northern California..............4. 
Allied Employers, Inc. (Puget Sound, wa) ... 
Chain and independent food stores 

(New York, Ny) 


Eating and drinking places 
Restaurant-Hotel Employers’ Council of 
SOUMNOM:- CAL Pert vce gaat enc naveled ois es 


Insurance 
Prudential Insurance Co. of America....... 


John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Co. ... 


Real estate 
Realty Advisory Board on Labor Relations 
(apartment agreement) (New York, NY) . . . 
Building Managers Assn. of Chicago ...... 
Hotels, rooming houses, camps, and other 
lodging places 
Hotel Assn. of New York City ............ 
Nevada Resort Assn. ............200055 


Casino hotels in Atlantic City ............ 


Greater Chicago Hotel and Motel Assn. .... 


Council of Hawaii Hotels ............... 
Personal services 
New York City laundries ..............45 


Business services 
Massachusetts Maintenance Contractors 
Assn. (building cleaning) 


Union3 
Machinists 
Air Line Pilots 
Machinists 
Transport Workers 
Communications Workers 
Communications Workers 


Electrical Workers (iBEW); Marine Engineers; others 
Utility Workers 


Electrical Workers (IBEW) 
Electrical Workers (iBEW) 


Utility Workers 


Teamsters (Ind.); Longshoremen and Warehouse- 
men (Ind.) 


Food and Commercial Workers 
Retail, Wholesale and Department Store 
Food and Commercial Workers 


Food and Commercial Workers 
Food and Commercial Workers 


Food and Commercial Workers 


Food and Commercial Workers 
Food and Commercial Workers 


Food and Commercial Workers 


Hotel Employees and Restaurant Employees 


Food and Commercial Workers 
Food and Commercial Workers 


Service Employees 


Service Employees 


Hotel and Motel Trades Council 
Hotel Employees and Restaurant Employees 


Hotel Employees and Restaurant Employees 


Hotel Employees and Restaurant Employees 


Hotel Employees and Restaurant Employees 


Clothing and Textile Workers 


Service Employees 


14,500 


11,500 
8,300 


7,200 


25,000 


11,000 
6,000 
5,500 

65,000 

26,000 


21,000 


16,000 
12,000 


12,000 


8,000 


16,000 
5,000 


30,000 
6,000 


25,000 
25,000 


12,000 
9,000 


8,100 


5,000 


7,000 


Duration of agreement’ 


Feb. 1, 1985 to Dec. 31, 1987 


May 1, 1986 to Nov. 1, 1987 
Jan. 3, 1986 to Jan. 3, 1989 
Apr. 1, 1986 to Dec. 31, 1988 


June 29, 1986 to May 27, 
1989 


Aug. 10, 1986 to Aug. 12, Aug. 
1989 


Jan. 1, 1984 to Dec. 31, 1987 | Jan. 

dune 15, 1986 to June 24, 
1989 

Apr. 1, 1985 to Mar. 31, 1988 

June 13, 1986 to June 23, 
1989 

Apr. 1, 1986 to Mar. 31, 1988 | Apr. 


June 1, 1985 to May 31, 1988 | June 


Dec. 30, 1984 to Sept. 19, 
1987 

Feb. 1, 1985 to Jan. 31, 1989 

Feb. 1, 1986 to May 31, 1989 


July 30, 1984 to Aug. 2, 1987 
Mar. 1, 1986 to Feb. 28, 1989 | ........... 
Apr. 9, 1984 to Apr. 3, 1987 


Mar. 1, 1986 to Feb. 28, 1989 
May 4, 1986 to May 4, 1989 


June 23, 1985 to June 18, 
1988 


Mar. 15, 1985 to Mar. 15, 
1989 (Mar. 15, 1988) 


Sept. 23, 1985 to Sept. 27, 
1987 
July 1, 1984 to June 30, 1987 


Apr. 21, 1985 to Apr. 20, Apr. 
1988 

Sept. 29, 1986 to Apr. 2, 
1989 


June 1, 1985 to May 31, 1990 
May 2, 1984 to May 4, 1989 


Sept. 15, 1983 to Sept. 15, 
1988 
Apr. 1, 1983 to Dec. 31, 1987 


Mar. 1, 1984 to Feb. 28, 1987 


Dec. 1, 1984 to Nov. 30, 1987 


Sept. 1, 1984 to Aug. 31, 
1987 


Month and amount 
of specified wage 
increase(s), 1987 


Jan.: 2 percent 
July: 3 percent 


June: 2.9 percent 
Aug.: 1 percent 


Jan.: 3 percent 
June: 4 percent 


Apr.: 4.5 percent 
June: 4.5 percent 


Apr.: 3.5 percent 
June: 24 cents 


Feb.: 40 cents 
Feb.: average 
5 percent 


Feb: 1.6 percent 


March and Septem- 
ber: lump-sum 
payments® 


June: 21.3 cents av- 


erage 
Dec.: 31.3 cents 
average 


Apr.: 3.95 percent 
average 


Apr.: 52.5 or 
55 cents 
Feb.: 25 cents 


Nov.: 4.9 percent 
May: 24 cents aver- 


Jan.: 25 cents— 
Tipped workers, 
12.5 cents— 
others 
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Table 3. Continued—Duration and wage adjustment provisions of selected’ major collective bargaining agreements 


Industry? and employer 


Motion pictures 
Alliance of Motion Picture and Television 
Producers 
Amusement and recreation services, except 
motion pictures 
Walt Disney World/Epcot Center 


Stage Employees and other unions 


Service Trades Council 


Health services 
Greater New York Health Care Facilities 
Service Employees 
Kaiser Permanente (clerical, service, 
maintenance and technical) (Los Angeles 
and Orange counties, CA) 
Kaiser-Permanente (northern CA) 


Service Employees 
Nurses’ Association, American (Ind.) 


State and local government 


State 
New York State (professional and technical 
employees) 
New York State (institutional services 
employees) 


State, County and Municipal Employees 
State, County and Municipal Employees 


Local 
New York City Board of Education 
(teachers) 
New York City (clerical) 
New York City Transit Authority 
Chicago Board of Education (teachers) 


Teachers 

State, County and Municipal Employees 
Transport Workers 

Teachers 


New York City Police Dept. ............. 
Minnesota State (multidepartment) 
Los Angeles County (clerical) 


Patrolmen’s Association (Ind.) 
State, County and Municipal Employees 
Service Employees 


Dade County Board of Education 
(teachers) 
Nassau County (general unit) 


Teachers 
State, County and Municipal Employees 


1 Selection based on contracts with the highest employment (minimum 5,000) in the industrial 
classification. 


2 Based on 1972 standard industrial classification, 
3 Unions are affiliated with the AFL-CIO, except where noted as independent (Ind.). 
4 Number of workers at the time agreement was reached. 


Federation of State, County and Municipal Employees, 
reached the first settlement, covering about 100,000 clerical 
and blue-collar workers, engineers, accountants, school- 
crossing guards, librarians, and health service workers. The 
city’s Financial Control Board approved the contract on 
June 26, 1985, nearly a year after the expiration of the old 
agreement. This settlement provided for a 5-percent in- 
crease retroactive to July 1, 1984, a 5-percent increase (non- 
compounded) July 1, 1985, and a 6-percent increase (non- 
compounded) a year later. In August 1985, the Financial 
Control Board approved settlements for firefighters and po- 
lice officers that provided for a 6-percent (compounded) 
wage increase in each of 3 years. 

In September 1985, the teachers’ contract was submitted 
to final-offer binding arbitration. Under this procedure, the 
arbitration panel must select either the union’s or the city’s 
last contract offer. The offer made by New York City and 
the Board of Education was selected over that made by the 
union (the American Federation of Teachers). The decision 
called for an immediate pay increase for entry-level teach- 
ers, from $14,500 per year to $18,500 and an increase to 
$20,000 per year in 1986. Experienced teachers received 
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Month of 
cost-of-living 
review, 


Month and amount 


of specified wage 
increase(s), 1987 


Number 
of Duration of agreement® 


workers4 1987 


Aug. 1, 1985 to July 31, 1988 Aug.: $1.10 


Oct. 27, 1985 to Oct. 29, May: lump-sum pay- 
1988 ment of $200, 


Apr. 1, 1986 to Mar. 31, 1987 


Apr. 1, 1984 to Mar. 31, 1987 
Jan. 1, 1985 to Dec. 31, 1987 


Apr. 1, 1985 to Mar. 31, 1988 
Apr. 1, 1985 to Mar. 31, 1988 


July 1, 1984 to June 30, 1987 

July 1, 1984 to June 30, 1987 

Apr. 1, 1985 to Mar. 31, 1988 

Sept. 5, 1985 to Aug. 31, 
1987 

July 1, 1984 to June 30, 1987 

July 1, 1985 to June 30, 1987 

Sept. 1, 1985 to Sept. 30, Jan.: 2 percent 
1987 July: 4.5 percent 


July 1, 1985 to June 30, 1988 
Jan. 1, 1985 to Dec. 31, 1987 


July: 6.2 percent 
Jan.: 5.5 percent 


5 Contract effective date to expiration date or first reopening date. 

6 June 1987 payment equal to 3.25 percent of straight-time earnings from Nov. 1, 1986, to May 
1, 1987. Dec. 1987 payment equal to 3.25 percent of straight-time earnings from Nov. 1, 1986, to 
Oct. 30, 1987. 

7 Allocation between wages and benefits will be determined by the union. 

8 Each equal to 3.1 percent of earnings during preceding 6 months. 


pay raises of 5 percent retroactive to 1984; 5 percent, Sep- 
tember 1985; and 6 percent, September 1986. The top sal- 
ary, paid to teachers with 15 years experience, a master’s 
degree, and 30 additional credits, rose from $34,076 under 
the previous contract to $38,000 on the date of the award 
and increased to $40,700 in 1986. 

Recently announced budget cuts and reductions in em- 
ployment (to be realized through attrition) stemming from 
lower than anticipated tax revenues and reductions in Fed- 
eral revenue sharing programs, presage hard bargaining in 
New York. 

In Los Angeles, CA, contracts between the county and 11 
bargaining units represented by the Service Employees In- 
ternational Union are scheduled to expire on September 30, 
1987. Under the terms of the expiring 2-year agreement, the 
workers received a 3-percent increase on January 1, 1986, 
and will receive two wage increases in 1987—2 percent on 
January 1, and 4} percent on July 1. Benefit changes in- 
cluded the establishment of a less costly dental plan and 
fewer sick leave days for new employees. 

Contracts for about 50,000 California State workers rep- 
resented by the California State Employees Association ex- 


pire in June 1987. Under their previous 2-year agreements 
these workers received a 6-percent wage increase in July 
1985 and a 5-percent raise in July 1986. A potential cloud 
over this year’s bargaining was removed when California 
voters narrowly defeated an initiative known as Proposition 
61 in November 1986. The defeated measure would have 
made any increases in public employee salaries subject to 
voter approval and prohibited the accrual of sick leave or 
vacation time from one year to another. The measure also 
would have put a cap on salaries. 

In Florida, bargaining in 1987 will focus on contracts 
covering 50,000 professional, human services, and blue- 
collar operational employees. Three-fourths of these work- 
ers are represented by the American Federation of State, 
County, and Municipal Employees. The previous 2-year 
agreements provided for a 5-percent wage increase or $750 
a year, whichever was greater, effective January 1, 1986. A 
subsequent wage reopening on July 1, 1986, yielded in- 
creases of 5 percent or $600 a year plus 3 to 5 percent merit 
pay raises to be applied to base rate schedules on the em- 
ployee’s anniversary date. 

In Hawaii, contracts for 10,000 blue-collar and institu- 
tional workers represented by the United Public Workers 
Union (a subsidiary of AFSCME) expire June 30. The last 
agreement provided wage increases varying by job classifi- 
cation, from 8 to 15.5 percent over 2 years. An additional 
30,000 Hawaii State workers are under six 2-year contracts 
that also expire in June. Although separate agreements were 
negotiated for each government function (for example, 
teachers, police, firefighters), they provided similar terms: 
5-percent annual increases. 

In addition to wages, other issues are expected to surface. 
Reflecting the continued shortage of teachers in some school 
systems, negotiations for education workers may examine 
ways of attracting and maintaining qualified teachers. These 
talks may focus on higher salaries, merit pay, smaller 
classes, and noninstructional duties for teachers. In other 
public sector units, issues may include general working 
conditions, benefits, and promotion opportunities. 

Prolonged contract negotiations are not unusual in State 
and local government. In some cases, the legislature plays 
a significant role in the bargaining process. After an agree- 
ment is negotiated by the executive branch, it may be sent 
to the legislature or special agency for the appropriation of 
funds—frequently a time-consuming process. Thus, some 
of the contracts slated for 1987 negotiations may not be 
concluded within the year. 


Automobile manufacturing 


Contract talks in automobile manufacturing cover about 
575,000 workers, the largest number of workers in a single 
industry in the private sector affected by 1987 negotiations. 
The master agreements between the International Union, 
United Automobile, Aerospace, and Agricultural Imple- 
ment Workers of America (UAW) and the two largest auto- 


mobile manufacturing companies—General Motors Corp. 
(GM) and Ford Motor Co.—expire September 14, 1987. 
Together they account for about three-fourths (460,000) of 
the workers covered by automobile industry agreements ex- 
piring in 1987. 

Prior to the 1980’s, the UAW would target one of the big 
three auto companies—cm, Ford, and Chrysler—for nego- 
tiations. Once a contract was reached, the two remaining 
companies would agree to similar terms. In 1979, Chrysler, 
facing bankruptcy, was granted wage and benefit conces- 
sions by the UAW, and dropped out of the pattern. The 
problems faced by Chrysler—competition from lower 
priced autos produced abroad and consequent reduced sales, 
high production costs, and financial losses—affected Gm 
and Ford as well. These problems and the resultant severe 
job losses prompted the UAW and the two companies to agree 
to an early opening of negotiations in 1982. The companies’ 
concerns with labor cost containment, and the union’s con- 
cerns with job security, have characterized bargaining in the 
industry since then. 

In 1984, the UAW chose to bargain with GM first. When 
national talks extended beyond the September 14 contract 
expiration date, local unions were granted strike authoriza- 
tion and 62,000 UAW-GM workers walked off the job. On 
September 21, an agreement was reached at GM which also 
set the pattern for an October 14 settlement at Ford. 

The 3-year agreement established a Job Opportunity 
Bank—Security Program. It guarantees that workers with at 
least 1 year of service will not be laid off as a result of new 
technology, “outsourcing” (procuring vehicles and parts 
from other manufacturers rather than continuing to produce 
them at a company facility), negotiated productivity im- 
provements, shifting of work from one plant to another, or 
consolidating component production. Layoffs for other rea- 
sons—such as declines in vehicle sales or sale of a facility— 
are not covered. The program will extend through the con- 
tract that succeeds the 1984 pact, or until the companies’ 
financial commitment to the program is exhausted. GM is 
committed for $1 billion; Ford, with fewer employees, for 
$300 million. 

Reflecting company efforts to end the practice of provid- 
ing guaranteed annual increases regardless of corporate fi- 
nancial results, workers received one specified adjustment 
ranging from 9 to 50 cents an hour plus a $180 “special 
payment” immediately upon ratification. No wage increase 
was negotiated for either the second or third contract years, 
but workers received lump-sum payments of 2.25 percent of 
the previous year’s earnings in October of 1985 and 1986. 
The profit-sharing plan established under the 1982 agree- 
ment and the COLA clause were continued. The Guaranteed 
Income Stream (GIS) introduced in 1982 and Supplemental 
Unemployment Benefits (suB) programs, both of which pro- 
vide employees with a financial cushion if they are laid off, 
were improved. : 

In another move, GM and the union agreed to jointly 
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develop and launch new businesses aimed at providing jobs 
for UAW members. Ventures would be aimed at aiding com- 
munities hit by job losses at GM facilities, with hiring prefer- 
ence given to the affected workers. 

Bargainers will again focus on job security during the 
upcoming negotiations. The industry has lost more than 
160,000 jobs since 1978, when employment peaked at more 
than 1 million. As of the end of September 1986, 41,300 
workers were on permanent layoff. Additional job cuts are 
expected. Faced with a third-quarter 1986 loss of $339 mil- 
lion from the production and sale of cars and trucks, GM 
announced plans to reorganize the company, closing 11 
older plants in 4 States over the next 4 years. 

Foreign competition is a major source of concern for 
American car manufacturers. Imports have penetrated the 
industry, accounting for 24 percent of the market in 1985; 
and the growth of “transplants”—facilities that build cars 
from components manufactured in other countries—has 
threatened U.S. auto jobs. The decision by foreign auto 
manufacturers to establish production facilities in the United 
States has presented new challenges. Currently, UAW repre- 
sents 3,400 workers at Volkswagen and more than 1,200 
workers at New United Motor Manufacturing, Inc., a 
Toyota—GM joint venture in Fremont, CA. However, both 
Honda, with 2,000 employees in Maryville, OH, and Nissan, 
with 3,000 employees in Smyrna, IN, have successfully 
resisted UAW efforts to organize their plants. 

Given the threat of joint ventures and coproduction agree- 
ments, outsourcing, and shifting work outside the United 
States, the UAW is expected to seek new job opportunities for 
members, establish business ventures with new and ex- 
panded employment, sponsor training programs, and design 
ways to reduce the imports’ share of the U.S. market. Key 
concerns in this year’s negotiations are likely to be job 
security and company profitability. 


Construction 


Approximately 377,000 construction workers are under 
162 collective bargaining agreements scheduled to expire or 
reopen in 1987, mainly in the spring and summer. These 
workers comprise 37 percent of all workers under major 
construction agreements. 

The economic health of the industry has been showing 
general improvements nationally. The unemployment rate 
continued downward from the high of 23.7 percent in Octo- 
ber 1982, to 12.7 percent in September 1986. Total employ- 
ment in construction has increased by a third since early 
1983, to 5 million in September 1986. The value of new 
nonresidential construction, where most union construction 
workers are employed, rose from $65 billion in 1983 to $95 
billion in 1985, and reached $70 billion in the first 9 months 
of 1986. Local economic conditions, however, strongly in- 
fluence the terms of construction industry settlements. 

Negotiations in the industry are generally conducted by 
local or regional branches of national employers associa- 
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tions, which individual companies join for collective bar- 
gaining and other purposes. Workers are generally orga- 
nized along craft lines. Settlements usually reflect the 
conditions of the local economy, and contracts for various 
crafts in a locality frequently provide similar size changes. 

Under the terms of the contracts expiring in 1987, con- 
struction workers received an average wage adjustment of 
2.5 percent a year. As shown below, however, average 
annual wage adjustments under expiring agreements varied 
considerably by region,! from —3.1 percent in the South 
Central States to 3.6 percent in New England. 


Average annual wage 
adjustments under 
contracts expiring 

in 1987 (in percent) 
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The 466,000 construction workers under settlements 
reached in the first 9 months of 1986, on average, will 
receive larger wage increases from their 1986 contracts than 
they got under their previous agreements. The 1986 settle- 
ments provided wage adjustments averaging 2.7 percent 
annually over the life of the agreement. The corresponding 
average for the preceding contracts was 2.2 percent. 

The size of wage adjustments negotiated during the first 
9 months of 1986 differed by region. As shown below, 
average annual adjustments over the contract life ranged 
from — 1.4 percent in the South Central region to 4.0 percent 
in New England. 


Average annual wage 
adjustments over the life 
of contracts reached 
during the first 9 months 
of 1986 (in percent) 
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The wide range largely reflects local conditions. For ex- 
ample, wage cuts in the South Central region stem from the 


Table 4. Incidence of cost-of-living adjustment clauses in major collective bargaining agreements, October 1986 


(Workers in thousands] 


1972 sic Code! 


Metal mining 

Anthracite mining 

Bituminous coal and lignite mining 

Building construction general contractors 
Construction other than building construction 


Construction-special trade contractors 
Food and kindred products 

Tobacco manufacturing 

Textile mill products 

Apparel and other finished products 


Lumber and wood products except furniture 
Furniture and fixtures 

Paper and allied products 

Printing, publishing, and allied industries 
Chemicals and allied products 


Petroleum refining and related industries 
Rubber and miscellaneous plastics 
Leather and leather products 

Stone, clay, glass, and concrete products 
Primary metals industries 


Fabricated metal products 

Machinery, except electrical 

Electrical machinery equipment and supplies 
Transportation equipment 

Instruments and related products 


Miscellaneous manufacturing industries 
Railroad transportation 

Local and urban transit 

Motor freight transportation 

Water transportation 


Transportation by air 
Communications 

Electric, gas, and sanitary services 
Wholesale trade—durables 
Wholesale trade—nondurables 


Automotive dealers and service stations 
Apparel and accessory stores 


Eating and drinking places 
Miscellaneous retail stores 
Finance, insurance, and real estate 
Services 

State and local government 


1 There are no major collective bargaining agreements in sic 13, 14, 46, and 47. 
2 Includes all private nonagricultural industries and State and local government. 


depressed economy of the oil producing States and subse- 
quent decline in new construction. The size of settlements in 
New England reflects that region’s strengthened economy. 

Adjustments under contracts reached in the first 9 months 
of 1986 also varied by type of construction. Over the life of 
the contracts, annual adjustments averaged 3.1 percent in 
general building construction, 2.8 percent in special trades, 
and 2 percent in general construction (other than building). 

In addition to having to deal with problems stemming 
from variations in construction activity, unionized firms and 
their employees have faced increased competition from 
nonunion firms. Some unionized firms have responded to 
this development by “double breasting”—creating new, 
nonunion subsidiaries that provide lower wages and benefits 


Agreements with CoLa 
clauses 


All agreements 
Percent of 
Workers covered | workers covered by 
COLA Clauses 


Workers covered 
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Note: Due to rounding, sums of individual items may not equal totals. 


and have fewer work rules. 

Contracts in some areas have restored previous cuts in 
wages and benefits and made other improvements. Some 
have eliminated previously negotiated clauses that provided 
lower rates to be paid on small projects where competition 
from nonunion firms tends to be heaviest. Although some 
union negotiators believe that these clauses had little impact 
on worker earnings because large firms rarely bid on small 
contracts, others sought to eliminate them to forestall efforts 
to divide large projects into smaller ones subject to the lower 
rates. 

The outcome of the 1987 negotiations will again reflect 
local and regional conditions, and there is little reason to 
believe that settlements in the industry will be noticeably 
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Table 5. Workers under cost-of-living adjustment clauses 
in major collective bargaining agreements in private indus- 
try, 1971-87 

[Numbers in millions] 


With COLA coverage 


Total workers 


1 Data relate to information available as of October 1 of preceding year. 


different from those reached in 1986. 


Wholesale and retail trade 


Approximately 250,000 workers are covered by 55 con- 
tracts in wholesale and retail trade that expire or have sched- 
uled reopeners in 1987. These workers account for about 38 
percent of those under major agreements in the industry. 

The United Food and Commercial Workers (UFCW) is the 


dominant union in this year’s bargaining, representing 95 
percent of the workers under contracts expiring in 1987. The 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters (Ind.); the Interna- 
tional Association of Machinists; the Hotel Employees and 
Restaurant Employees International; and the Retail, Whole- 
sale, and Department Store Workers represent the remain- 
der. About 200,000 workers are employed in food stores. 
The balance are in wholesale trade, general merchandising, 
automotive dealers, gas stations, and eating and drinking 
places. 

Overall, the contracts expiring in 1987 provided wage 
adjustments averaging 2.6 percent a year over their term. 
There are no industrywide pattern-setters—settlements 
varied by region and type of business. 

In Southern California, contracts covering 65,000 work- 
ers represented by nine UFCW locals and the Food Employers 
Council of Southern California, representing 12 chains and 
a number of independent food retailers, are up for negotia- 
tions in August. The expiring contracts provided wage in- 
creases ranging from 30 to 85 cents per hour over the term 
of the agreement. A guaranteed minimum workweek for 
part-timers, a major issue, was set at 16 hours. 

Over 50,000 clerks and meatcutters on the East Coast, 
represented by UFCW, will be involved in negotiations with 
five major food store chains—Pathmark, Foodtown, Grand 
Union, Shoprite, and Acme. Contracts for Acme stores in 
Pennsylvania, Delaware, and New Jersey expire at the be- 
ginning of the year; the remaining negotiations are slated for 


Table 6. Scheduled deferred wage changes under major collective bargaining agreements in 1987, by industry 


Selected industry 


All private nonagricultural industries 


Manufacturing 
Food and kindred products 
Apparel and other finished products 
Petroleum refining and related industries 
Rubber and miscellaneous plastics 
Primary and fabricated metals 
Machinery, except electrical 
Electrical machinery equipment and supplies 
Transportation equipment 
Other manufacturing industries 


1 Changes in cents per work hour and percent of straight-time average hourly earnings. 
2 Includes all private nonagricultural industries and State and local government. 


3 Includes workers in the following industry groups for which data are not shown separately to 
ensure confidentiality of earnings data: tobacco (16,000); textiles (4,000); furniture (8,000); 
paper (23,000); printing (11,000); chemicals (13,000); leather (15,000); stone, clay, glass, and 


Number 


of 


workers 


Mean change! Median change" | Mean increase’ 


Total 


cms rw a rece a rc 


concrete (15,000); instruments (11,000); and miscellaneous manufacturing (5,000). 
Note: Workers are distributed according to the average adjustment for all workers in each 


bargaining situation considered. Deferred wage increases include guaranteed minimum adjust- 


ments under cost-of-living clauses. Because of rounding, sums of individual i 
totals. Dashes indicate no workers. >. salle ct 


Table 7. Deferred wage increases scheduled in 1987 under 
major collective bargaining agreements, by month 
{Workers in thousands] 


Principal industries 


Bituminous coal, State and local 
govemment, railroads 
Food stores 
State and local government 
Trucking, bituminous coal, State and 
local govemment 
Construction 
Construction, apparel, communications 
Bituminous coal, railroads, electrical 
products, State and local 
goverment 
August Communications 
September Apparel, transportation equipment, food 
stores, State and local government 
Bituminous coal, State and local 
goverment 
Hotels 
Railroads 


1 Includes 938,000 workers under State and local government agreements. 


2 The total is smaller than the sum of individual items because 508,000 workers are scheduled 
to receive more than one increase. It is based on data available as of October 1986, and thus 
may understate the number of workers scheduled to receive deferred increases for the entire 
year. One thousand workers are scheduled to have a deferred wage decrease in 1987. 


early summer through July. The expiring Acme agreement 
provided wage increases of between 40 cents and $1.10 an 
hour over the 3-year contract life with the first increase 
implemented in the second year. The other chains increased 
pay by $1.10 to $1.80 an hour spread over all 3 years of their 
contracts. 

In addition to reviewing the gains made under their expir- 
ing agreements, negotiators will be interested in more recent 
developments in the industry. Agreements reached in the 
first 9 months of 1986 provided wage adjustments averaging 
1.3 percent annually over their life, compared with 3.9 
percent provided by the contracts they replaced. 

Average annual wage changes provided over the life of 
settlements reached through the first three quarters of 1986 
ranged from —3.9 percent to 8.9 percent. More than 70 
percent of the workers under these agreements will receive 
lump-sum payments. 

In recent years, many contracts in wholesale and retail 
trade have established two-tier wage or benefit systems, or 
both. As the more senior workers leave, and are replaced, 
the proportion of those being paid on the lower scale will 
increase. As a result, negotiators may face increased pres- 
sure to narrow or eliminate the gap between the two tiers. In 
addition, they will be concerned with the replacement of 
national chains by regional ones, and the growth of 
nonunion competition. Union negotiators may raise the is- 
sue of the increasing use of part-time employees to operate 
stores which stay open for long hours. This practice lowers 
employers’ costs because part-timers often may be paid less 
and be eligible for fewer benefits than full-time workers. It 
also reduces the need for overtime, thereby restricting op- 
portunities for full-time workers to increase earnings. 


Cost-of-living adjustments 


As of the third quarter of 1986, 2.7 million of the 8.8 
million workers under major agreements are covered by 
COLA clauses. Almost all of the workers are in the private 
sector, where 40 percent have COLA coverage; although the 
proportion varies by industry. In State and local govern- 
ment, by contrast, COLA’s cover only 2 percent of the work- 
ers. (See table 4, page 33.) 

Both the number and percent of private industry workers 
under contracts with COLA clauses have declined since 1977. 
(See table 5.) (In State and local government, coverage has 
been almost unchanged since 1984, when comparable data 
were first compiled.) 

The declines in private industry, gradual through the end 
of 1984, have been sharp during the last 2 years. Decreases 
in coverage prior to 1985 were largely the result of falling 
employment in industries where COLA clauses were com- 
mon, whereas in 1985 and 1986 they were largely the 
product of the elimination or suspension of COLA provisions 
in many contracts. The relatively low rate of inflation since 
1983 and small or nonexistent wage increases, or even de- 
creases, stemming from COLA clauses, made unions in some 
situations willing to trade COLA’s for what they considered 
more important provisions, such as improved job security or 
better wages. 

COLA clauses are designed primarily to help workers re- 
coup purchasing power lost through price increases. Some 
COLA provisions, however, also decrease wages if prices 
decline. During the first 9 months of 1986, for example, 
almost 1 million private industry workers had at least one 
wage decrease from COLA’s, although more than 95 percent 
ended the period with a net increase. Overall, about 1.3 
million private industry workers had a net wage increase 
from COLA’S. 

Wage adjustments are based on a measure of price 
change: usually the Consumer Price Index for Urban Wage 
Earners and Clerical Workers (cPI-w.) Wage changes from 
COLA’s rarely reflect the full change in prices. In recent 
years, COLA adjustments yielded about 50 percent of their 
associated cpl change. The size of the wage change from 
COLA clauses varies, depending upon the formula used in 
adjustment calculations, the timing of reviews, whether or 
not maximum amounts (“caps”) are specified, and whether 
or not the formula allows for COLA decreases. The most 
prevalent COLA adjustment formula calls for a 1-cent-per- 
hour wage increase for each 0.3-point rise in the CPI-w. 

Cost-of-living reviews are made at intervals specified in 
each clause. Seventy percent (1,871,000) of the workers 
covered by COLA clauses will have at least one review in 
1987. About 900,000 of these workers are on a quarterly 
review cycle. 

About 53,000 workers are covered by contracts with 
clauses that specify a “guaranteed” or minimum COLA pay- 
ment. Adjustments under these clauses were determined at 
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the time the contracts were negotiated and do not depend on 
the movement of a price index. Therefore, the Bureau treats 
them as specified wage adjustments and not as COLA’s. Pay- 
ments above the specified amount that stem from changes in 
the cpl are, of course, considered COLA’S. 


Scheduled wage changes in 1987 


About 4.1 million of the 8.8 million workers under major 
collective bargaining agreements are scheduled to receive 
deferred wage changes (increases and decreases) in 1987— 
48 percent of those in private industry and 42 percent of 
those in State and local government. Except for a wage 
decrease for 1,000 workers in private industry, all the de- 
ferred changes are increases. (See tables 6 and 7.) Deferred 
changes will average 5 percent in State and local govern- 
ment and 3.4 percent in private industry. This is the smallest 
deferred percent change in private industry in the 19-year 
history of this series. Comparable historical data are not 
available for State and local government. Some workers will 
receive lump-sum payments during the year, but such pay- 


Collective Bargaining in 1987 


ments are not included in this series. 

Contracts with COLA’s generally provide smaller deferred 
wage increases than those without because the COLA clause 
is expected to generate additional wage increases. In 1987, 
deferred adjustments will average 2.9 percent for those 
agreements with COLA’s, compared with 4.1 percent for 
those without such clauses. 


THE MIX OF INDUSTRIES bargaining this year differs somewhat 
from that of recent years. The problems facing negotiators, 
however, are similar to what they have been since the turn 
of the decade: in the private sector, dealing with competitive 
pressures, maintaining or restoring company profitability, 
and assuring job security; in government, maintaining serv- 
ices to the public and attracting and keeping competent 
employees while operating within sometimes stringent fiscal 
constraints. How bargainers try to deal with these problems, 
and how successful they are in resolving them, will depend 
in large measure on the circumstances surrounding individ- 
ual bargaining situations. fa 


— FOOTNOTE ——— 


' Regions comprise the following: New England—Maine, New 
Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, and Connecticut; 
Middle Atlantic—New York, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania; Midwest— 
Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, Missouri, 
North Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, and Kansas; South Atlantic 
Delaware, Maryland, District of Columbia, Virginia, West Virginia, North 


Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, and Florida; South Central—Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee, Alabama, Mississippi, Arkansas, Louisiana, Oklahoma, 
and Texas; Mountain—Montana, Idaho, Wyoming, Colorado, New 
Mexico, Arizona, Utah, and Nevada; Pacific—Washington, Oregon, 
California, Alaska, and Hawaii. 


Shiskin award nominations 


The Washington Statistical Society invites nominations for the eighth 
annual Julius Shiskin Award in recognition of outstanding achievement in 


the field of economic statistics. 


The award, in memory of the former Commissioner of Labor Statistics, 
is designed to honor an unusually original and important contribution in the 
development of economic statistics, or in the use of economic statistics in 
interpreting the economy. The contribution could be in statistical research, 
in the development of statistical tools, in the application of computers, in 
the use of economic statistics to analyze and interpret the economy, in the 
management of statistical programs, or in developing public understanding 
of measurement issues, to all of which Mr. Shiskin contributed. Either 
individuals or groups can be nominated. 

The award will be presented, with an honorarium of $250, at the Wash- 
ington Statistical Society’s annual dinner in June 1987. A nomination form 
may be obtained by writing to the Julius Shiskin Award Committee, Amer- 
ican Statistical Association, 806 15th Street, Nw, Washington, Dc 20050. 
Completed nomination forms must be received by April 1, 1987. 


cc 
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Labor-management scene in 1986 
reflects continuing difficulties 


Contracts providing for moderate improvement in wages 
and benefits, two-tier compensation, lump-sum payments, 
and health care cost-containment were common 

and industries continued to reject pattern bargaining, 
reflecting the various financial conditions of companies 


GEORGE RUBEN 


The paramount issue in labor-management relations in 1986 
was the same as it had been for several years—how to deal 
with economic problems confronting both companies and 
unions. The focus of negotiations was on meeting the com- 
petition, especially from foreign firms in manufacturing and 
from domestic firms in construction, telecommunications, 
and transportation. To do this, bargainers concentrated on 
ways to restrain labor costs, increase productivity, and pre- 
serve jobs. New approaches emerged, and longstanding bar- 
gaining patterns disappeared as both labor and management 
sought to adjust to the shifting conditions in all forms of 
economic activity, ranging from individual plants to entire 
industries. 

Efforts to restrain labor costs are reflected in major collec- 
tive bargaining settlements (involving 1,000 workers or 
more) in private industry during the first 9 months of the 
year. Wage adjustments averaged 1.9 percent annually over 
the life of the contract. The last time the same parties set- 
_ tled, generally 2 to 3 years ago, the annual adjustment 
averaged 2.9 percent.! 

In addition to restraint in wages, several types of cost- 
reducing contract provisions continued to be adopted in 
1986, often as alternatives to outright compensation cuts. 
They are discussed briefly below. 

Two-tier compensation systems were adopted under con- 


George Ruben is a project director in the Division of Developments in 
Labor-Management Relations, Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


tracts covering more than 200,000 employees, compared 
with more than 700,000 in 1985.* Such systems provide for 
permanent or temporary lowering of wages and/or benefits 
for new employees. The totals are based on the number of 
employees on the payroll at the time of a settlement, rather 
than on the unknown number of new employees that will 
enter the lower tier in the future. 

Another cost-savings approach that continued in 1986 
was lump-sum payments, adopted in contracts for more than 
675,000 employees, about the same as in 1985. A typical 
3-year contract might provide for such payments in one or 
more years and specified wage increases in the other years. 
One cost advantage to employers results because the lump- 
sum payments may not be taken into account in calculating 
certain benefits, such as pensions. 

Health care cost-containment provisions also continued to 
be adopted. At least 425,000 workers were affected by the 
adoption of such provisions in 1986, compared with at least 
700,000 in 1985. Generally, the provisions aim at minimiz- 
ing plan costs by monitoring aspects of health care such as 
length of hospital stays, fee levels, and the necessity of . 
surgery. In some cases, employees are required to pay an 
increased share of the cost of coverage. 

Cost-of-living allowance (COLA) clauses were terminated 
or suspended for 372,000 workers and established for 
24,000 workers as a result of settlements during the first 
9 months of the year. This contributed to lowering the pro- 
portion of workers under major agreements with COLA 
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clauses to 40 percent, from 49 percent at the end of 1985. 

Work stoppages continued to be used sparingly as a nego- 
tiating tactic. There were 65 major work stoppages (involv- 
ing 1,000 workers or more) in the first 10 months of 1986. 
Although already above the record low of 52 for all of 1985, 
this is still below the number during each of the post-World 
War II years through 1980, when there were about 200 to 
400 annually. Formation of labor-management teams to im- 
prove productivity and employment conditions also re- 
flected a cooperative, rather than a combative, attitude on 
the part of some negotiators. 

During the year, employers in industries such as steel, 
cans, and forest products moved from pattern bargaining 
toward bargaining on a company-by-company or even plant- 
by-plant basis, joining other industries that had adopted the 
approach in earlier years. Management’s argument for ter- 
minating pattern bargaining was that it was no longer appro- 
priate or practical because of sometimes sharp differences in 
financial conditions among companies and plants. At the 
same time, unions in industries such as aluminum and lum- 
ber cooperated more closely with each other in an effort to 
strengthen their position in bargaining with common em- 
ployers. 


Telephone industry uniform terms end 


The round of bargaining in the telephone industry was the 
first since the court-ordered 1984 breakup of the Bell Sys- 
tem, and the major question was: Will the settlements con- 
tinue to provide for uniform terms? In 1983 and before, 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co. (AT&T) settled with 
the two major unions—the Communications Workers of 
America (CWA) and the International Brotherhood of Electri- 
cal Workers (IBEW)—on uniform terms that set a pattern for 
settlements by the two unions and other unions with the 22 
“operating” companies. 

In 1986, AT&T again settled first with the CwA and IBEW 
on essentially identical terms, although the cwa did strike 
for 25 days. As the former Bell System operating companies 
completed negotiations, it was evident that contract uni- 
formity no longer held true. There were some similarities in 
terms: all settlements provided for wage increases (although 
the amount varied) and for improvements in job security and 
pension plans (again with some variations). In other areas 
such as lump-sum wage payment, COLA, and profit sharing, 
there was no evident pattern. 

The AT&T settlement with the IBEW emphasized job secu- 
rity, reflecting employee concern over the job cutbacks in 
the telecommunications industry resulting from the new 
competition among former Bell System companies and from 
the entry of new firms. The four job security programs, 
which enhanced others established in 1983, provide for 
company publication of annual reports informing employees 
of emerging jobs and the necessary skills; AT&T financing of 
jointly administered training of employees for the emerging 
jobs; procedures for employees to use in informing AT&T of 
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their career interests, and for transfer within their division or 
to other AT&T divisions; and procedures for informing active 
and laid-off employees of job openings, and for giving them 
hiring precedence over other applicants. 

Economic terms of the 3-year contract included an initial 
increase in hourly pay rates of 2 percent at the top rate 
ranges and smaller increases in intermediate steps. Starting 
rates were not changed. In 1987 and 1988, wage rates will 
be increased by amounts ranging from 3 percent at the top 
to nothing in the starting step. All employees on the payroll 
at the time of the rate increases—including those at starting 
rates—were assured a raise of at least $1 a week. 

Other terms called for suspension of the COLA clause; a 
reduction in the number of pay grades and elimination of 
incentive pay at some manufacturing plants, with affected 
employees receiving lump-sum payments or increases in 
hourly pay rates; and creation of a “technician assistant” job 
to perform some “menial” functions previously performed 
by higher paid systems technicians, and creation of a “senior 
technician” job which pays 5 percent more than the systems 
technician job. 

Following are the highlights of the 3-year accords for the 
regional operating companies. 

NYNEX and the CWA (representing 40,000 employees) and 
the IBEW (17,000) agreed on pay increases of 2.5, 1, and 1 
percent in the respective years; continuation of annual COLA, 
subject to a new “cap”; no profit sharing; and a health care 
cost-containment program. 

Bell Atlantic and the CwA (40,000 employees) and the 
IBEW (12,000) agreed on a 2-percent wage increase and a 
$300 lump-sum payment in the first year, a 2-percent in- 
crease in the second year, and 3 percent in the final year; 
annual “guaranteed” COLA ranging from | to 2.5 percent in 
the second year and 1 to 1.5 percent in the third year; no 
profit sharing; and a health care cost-containment program. 

Bell South and the CwA (65,000 employees) agreed on 
pay increases of 2, 1.5, and 1.5 percent in the respective 
years; COLA protection in the second and third years only if 
the cPI rises between 3 and 8 percent a year; annual “team 
award” payments up to 3.375 percent, based on company 
earnings and service to customers; and a health care cost- 
containment program. 

Southwestern Bell and the CwA (48,000 employees) 
agreed on a wage increase and a $400 lump-sum payment in 
the first year with a combined value equal to 3 percent of 
annual pay, a 1.5-percent pay increase in the second year 
and 1.5 percent in the final year; COLA protection in the 
second and third year only if the cpI rises between 1 and 4.5 
percent a year; and no profit sharing. 

Pacific Telesis and the Cwa (44,000 employees) and the 
IBEW (2,000) agreed on pay increases of 2, 2.43, and 2.43 
percent in the respective years; elimination of COLA; estab- 
lishment of a job guarantee program; and annual profit- 
sharing payments. 

U.S. West. Each of the three operating companies com- 


posing US West bargained separately with the cwA, which 
represents the workers. Each contract called for elimination 
of COLA and provided for annual “team awards” based on the 
company’s financial and service results. The contracts 
called for wage increases of 1.5, 1.5, and 0.5 percent in the 
respective years at Mountain Bell (19,000 workers); 1 to 
2.25, 0.5, and 0.5 percent at Northwestern Bell (10,000 
workers); and 1.5, 1.5, and 0.5 percent at Pacific Northwest 
Bell (9,000 workers). 

Ameritech. The five companies composing Ameritech, 
also settled separately. At Illinois Bell, the IBEW represents 
12,000 employees and the CwaA represents 2,300; the CwA 
represents all employees of the other companies. 


Illinois Bell; 

e A pay increase and a $400 lump-sum payment in the first 
year with a combined value equal to 2.5 percent of annual 
pay, and 2-percent pay increases in the second and third 
years. 

© COLA protection in the second and third years only to the 
extent of any CPI rise between 2 and 5.5 percent. 

e Profit-sharing payments in the second and third years. 


Michigan Bell (13,000 workers) and Ohio Bell (11,000): 

e A pay increase and a $500 lump-sum payment in the first 
year with a combined value equal to 2.75 percent of 
annual pay, and 2.5-percent pay increases in the second 
and third years. 

@ COLA protection in the second and third years. 

e Profit sharing. 


Indiana Bell (4,500 workers): 

e A pay increase and a $450 lump-sum payment in the first 
year with a combined value equal to 2.75 percent of 
annual pay, and 2.5-percent pay increases in the second 
and third years. 

® COLA protection in the second and third years. 

e Profit sharing. 


Wisconsin Bell (4,000 workers): 

e Pay increases of 2.5, 3, and 3 percent in the respective 
years. 

e Elimination of COLA. 

e Profit-sharing payments ranging from 2.2 to 4.4 percent 
in the second year and 2.2 to 5.4 percent in the third year. 


Steel contracts reflect troubled industry 


Bargaining in steel was the most complex and difficult in 
the post-World War II history of the industry, as a number 
of forces and conditions combined to exert great pressure on 
employers and employees. Among them were: 


e The continuing worldwide depression in steel production, 
leading to continuing financial losses, plant closings, and 
employment losses. 

e The 1985 breakup of the major producers’ bargaining 
association, reflecting their belief that company-by- 


company bargaining with the Steelworkers was the only 
way to overcome the different problems confronting each 
company. 

e Union leadership facing the daunting task of negotiating 
more or less simultaneously with a number of companies, 
instead of setting an industry pattern at one bargaining 
table, as was done in 1983. 

e LTV Corp.’s filing for protection from creditors under 
Chapter 11 of the Federal Bankruptcy Code, and the com- 
pany’s subsequent demand that the Steelworkers increase 
the compensation cuts negotiated earlier in the year. 

e The possibility that some of the other companies that had 
settled prior to LTV’s bankruptcy filing would press to 
reopen negotiations on further compensation cuts to main- 
tain competitive parity with LTV. 

e The test of wills between the Steelworkers and industry 
leader Usx Corp. (formerly U.S. Steel) that moved almost 
inexorably toward the work stoppage that came when 
their contract expired on July 31. 


Despite difficulties, negotiations in the industry started on 
a positive note, as the union and the companies (except USX) 
moved up the expiration date of their contracts by 2 or 3 
months to pressure themselves to settle early. The first set- 
tlements were with LTV Steel Co. and National Steel Corp. 
Features at LTV, which had suffered losses of $1.7 billion 
since 1982, included a $3.15 an hour cut in employee com- 
pensation which the company said would actually amount to 
$3.60 because of the resulting cut in Social Security and 
other taxes and lower administrative costs. This cut will be 
restored to employees under a new profit-sharing and stock 
ownership plan. The workers also agreed to give up the final 
increment (45 cents an hour) of the restoration of the $1.25 
an hour temporary pay cut under the 1983 settlements at all 
of the companies; 1 week of paid vacation for all employees 
who were eligible for at least 2 weeks; and 3 of the 10 paid 
holidays. 

In return for these cost reductions, LTV agreed to a prohi- 
bition on subcontracting of work that can be performed by 
bargaining unit members, with LTV permitted to skirt the 
requirements only if it can prove that proposed sub- 
contracting is consistent with past practice and the work can 
pass a “reasonableness test,” excluding cost considerations; 
a plan requiring LTV to justify overtime work; and a ban on 
selling facilities unless the prospective owners agree to 
recognize the Steelworkers as bargaining agent and negoti- 
ate an agreement acceptable to the union before the sale 
date. 

The 39-month National Steel contract called for a 42- 
cent-an-hour pay cut and suspension of COLA. In return, the 
company agreed to a profit-sharing plan calling for annual 
bonuses based on hours worked during the preceding 12 
months (the calculation rate ranges from 50 cents per hour 
if National operates at a loss to a maximum $1.75 per hour 
if net income is $300 million). In addition, the employees 
will receive quarterly bonuses contingent on future increases 
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in productivity. Restrictions on subcontracting were adopted 
similar to those at LTV. 

The Bethlehem Steel Corp. settlement provided for a 
$1.97 cut in compensation, to about $22.50—$23 an hour, 
according to the Steelworkers. The 37-month contract fol- 
lowed the lead of the LTV and National Steel contracts by 
suspending COLA’s and establishing a gain-sharing plan 
linked to improvements in output and quality. The Bethle- 
hem accord also established a plan for repaying employee 
sacrifices in cash or shares of company stock. 

The LTv Corp. bankruptcy filing was the largest in the 
Nation’s history. The business involved profitable opera- 
tions in the aerospace and defense products industries, un- 
profitable operations in gas and oil production equipment, 
and particularly unprofitable operations in steel. The corpo- 
ration’s LTV Steel Co., formed by the merger of its Jones & 
Laughlin Steep Corp. and Republic Steel Corp., lost 
$227 million in 1985 and $34.7 million the first three quar- 
ters of 1986. 

The bankruptcy filing had several major repercussions. 
One, discussed earlier, was that LTV Steel’s demand for 
renegotiation of its contract could cause other companies 
that had settled to press for renegotiation. Another was that 
the renegotiations at LTV also influenced negotiations at USx 
and other steel producers. Other repercussions were a com- 
pany move to have the Pension Benefit Guaranty Corp. 
(PBGC) assume pension payments to some retirees, and the 
PBGC’s move to take over another company pension plan; 
company termination of insurance benefits to retirees, 
which were restored after a 5-day strike; and the indefinite 
closing of four plants, affecting 2,000 employees. 

usx Corp. was challenged on a number of fronts, includ- 
ing losses at its Marathon Oil Co. and Texas Oil & Gas 
Corp. resulting from depressed prices; investor attempts to 
take over the company; continuing losses on iron ore and 
steel production, which had totaled $2.37 billion since 
1980, according to the company; and the work stoppage that 
began after the company and the Steelworkers were unable 
to agree on a contract. The union was seeking provisions, 
such as profit sharing, for recouping any wage and benefit 
cuts it might accept. It was also pressing for tighter restric- 
tions on subcontracting of work. 

Despite the controversy at USx, other settlements were 
recorded in the industry: 


e Armco Inc. and the United Steelworkers agreed on terms 
that vary among plants, but amount to a “slight” overall 
cut in compensation in return for increased job security 
and tighter restrictions on subcontracting. The plants, em- 
ploying 6,800 workers, are in Baltimore, Mp, Ashland, 
KY, and Kansas City, Mo. 

e Armco settled with the Armco Employees Independent 
Federation for its main mill in Middletown, oH. About 
4,200 workers were covered. Compensation was frozen 
for regular employees and cut for seasonal employees. 
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The 42-month contract is subject to reopening in March of 
1988 and 1989 if profits are less than $50 million during 
the preceding year. 

e Timken, a producer of roller bearings as well as steel, 
negotiated a 3-year contract with the Steelworkers that 
ended a month-long strike at three Ohio plants. Pay was 
cut 45 cents an hour, but it will be restored over the term; 
COLA was continued; and pensions were improved. 

e In Pueblo, co, 1,200 employees of CF&I Steel Corp. will 
attain 38 percent ownership of the company over the 
3-year term of an agreement negotiated by the Steelwork- 
ers. The negotiators also agreed on a profit-sharing plan 
to possibly offset an average $1.57 an hour cut in pay, 
which had ranged from about $8 to $14, and a cut in paid 
vacations. The company had produced primary steel but 
in recent years it has become a “minimill” producing oil 
field pipe from remelted scrap steel. In late 1986, it also 
began producing rails for the railroad industry. 


Bargaining slow in railroad industry 


Railroad industry bargaining, which began in 1984, con- 
tinued at a slow pace into 1986, raising the possibility that 
the bargaining round could extend into 1987 for some 
unions. Bargaining is traditionally slow in this industry be- 
cause 12 unions are involved. However, the current round 
has been particularly difficult, as employers attempt to be- 
come more competitive with other modes of transportation. 
This has led the unions to press for improved job security 
provisions. 

The first settlement, between the 25 major carriers and the 
United Transportation Union, occurred in late 1985. It pro- 
vided for the phaseout of 6,000 firemen and 2,000 railyard 
train operators through attrition. Other terms for the 90,000 
workers included six wage increases totaling 10.5 percent; 
an immediate $565 lump-sum payment; continuation of 
COLA, payable only to the extent that calculated amounts 
exceed specified wage increases effective on the same dates, 
and also subject to a maximum; an 8-percent increase in the 
distances crews must travel during a work shift to qualify for 
a basic unit of pay; a 5-year pay progression schedule for 
new employees, compared with the previous 1-year sched- 
ule; and elimination of cabooses on certain types of freight 
trains. 

The first 1986 settlement covered 66,000 workers repre- 
sented by the Railway Clerks (BRASC). It provided for a 
smaller total wage increase (about 6.5 percent) than the 
Transportation Union accord but larger lump-sum payments 
(four, totaling $1,540 over the 31-month contract term). 
The wage increase did not apply to approximately 10 per- 
cent of the employees, but their lump-sum payments were 
larger, totaling as much as $4,290. These employees also 
were excluded from receiving possible adjustments under 
the COLA clause, which was continued. All new employees 
will start at 75 percent of the top pay rate for their job and 
advance to the top in five annual steps; previously, new 


employees attained the top rate after 3 years. 

The Locomotive Engineers and the carriers agreed to end 
their bargaining stalemate through binding arbitration. The 
award provided for the same wage increases and lump-sum 
payment as the Transportation Union settlement. COLA was 
continued with the standard restrictions, and 5-year pay 
progression also was established. There also were cuts in 
some mileage pay rates. 

A threatened strike by six unions was averted when Pres- 
ident Reagan used his authority under the Railway Labor 
Act to appoint an emergency board to investigate the dispute 
and recommend settlement terms. The six unions were the 
Machinists, Maintenance of Way Employees, Railway Car- 
men, International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, Rail- 
road Signalmen, and Firemen and Oilers. 

While the investigation was underway, the carriers settled 
with the Sheet Metal Workers for 4,200 employees. In addi- 
tion to three wage increases totaling 6.5 percent, the work- 
ers received four lump-sum payments totaling $1,572 over 
the 31-month term. The lump-sum payments were larger for 
apprentices and helpers, but these workers did not receive 
the specified wage increases and will not receive possible 
adjustments under the COLA clause, which was continued. 
Five-year pay progression now applies to all new hires. 

The six unions covered by the emergency board tenta- 
tively agreed on new contracts based on the recommenda- 
tions. However, the setthements were thrown into doubt 
when the unions accused the carriers of planning a “massive 
contracting out of work.” According to the unions, at least 
six carriers planned to buy the electric power generated by 
diesel locomotive, rather than leasing (or buying) the actual 
locomotives. The unions contend that the carriers would 
then have service and maintenance on the locomotives per- 
formed by the owner, costing the jobs of some union mem- 
bers. 


Eventful year for automakers 


The year was full of events for the auto manufacturers and 
their employees even though labor contracts for major com- 
panies were not scheduled for renewal. Events included a 
decision by Japanese auto manufacturers to continue their 
voluntary limit on exports to the United States, while contin- 
uing their shift toward more expensive vehicles for sale in 
the United States; increasing penetration of the low cost 
vehicle market by other foreign producers; some slowing of 
Gm’s ambitious Saturn program for countering small-car 
production cost and quality advantages of foreign producers; 
increasing cooperative efforts between domestic and foreign 
producers—and between Chrysler and American Motors; 
and announcement by GM of plans for closing less efficient 
plants. Some important events were: 


e General Motors’ efforts to cut costs were indicated by its 
announcement that it was stretching out the start-up 
schedule originally set for the Saturn manufacturing com- 


plex being built in Spring Hill, TN. When the $3.5 billion 
plan to establish the ultimate small car operation was 
announced in 1985, GM indicated that all components of 
the complex would be operating in 1989. Now, according 
to the new schedule, only the assembly plant and an 
engine plant will begin operating in 1989, with forging, 
stamping, and other plants coming later. 

General Motors announced that it would shut down nine 
plants and parts of two others by 1990. The action will 
affect about 26,000 hourly employees represented by the 
Auto Workers and 3,000 nonunion salaried employees. 
The plants are located in Michigan, Illinois, Ohio, and 
Missouri. The company also announced “incentives” to 
resign or retire that could be offered to any salaried em- 
ployee in its North American operations. At the time, the 
company had 133,000 salaried employees in the United 
States and 9,000 in Canada. Industry observers generally 
contend that General Motors is overstaffed, compared 
with Ford and Chrysler, which have been reducing their 
white-collar staffs since the early 1980’s. 

The concept of health care cost containment that is being 
widely adopted by U.S. industries received a boost when 
General Motors reported that it had reduced its costs by 
$213 million in 1985. The company said that a major 
factor in the reduction was offering employees the choice 
of a health maintenance organization, a preferred 
provider organization, or “traditional” health insurance, 
subject to special utilization review procedures. Accord- 
ing to a company official, the corporation’s health care 
costs had been rising an average of 14 percent a year 
during 1973-84; in 1984, the expenditure for health care 
was $2.3 billion. 

Ford and General Motors distributed $380 million in 
lump-sum performance bonuses to 560,000 employees 
covered by the 1984 contracts. The payments, equal to 
2.25 percent of a worker’s earnings during the prior 12 
months, averaged $700 for the 450,000 General Motors 
employees and $750 for the 110,000 Ford employees. 
Chrysler and the Auto Workers announced plans to nego- 
tiate cost-cutting plant-by-plant supplements to their mas- 
ter agreement to counter the growing competitive threat 
from foreign manufacturers. The first supplemental 
agreements covered the Trenton, MI, engine plant, the 
Chrysler Electronics City and Chrysler Military-Public 
Electronics Systems in Huntsville, AL, and the Jefferson 
Assembly Plant in Detroit, m1. All of the new agreements 
provide for a team approach by employees (now called 
“technicians”); much closer cooperation between the 
company and the union; job classifications (three for pro- 
duction and seven for skilled trades specialists) utilizing 
“capability progression pay” for performing broader 
duties; elimination of the wearing of neckties for nonbar- 
gaining unit employees, timeclocks for bargaining unit 
employees, and separate parking lots and cafeterias for 
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the two groups; and cuts in the number of supervisors and 
union representatives. 

Chrysler distributed more than $550 million in cash and 
stock to 87,500 U.S. and Canadian employees under its 
Employee Stock Ownership Plan. The plan was set up in 
1981 as part of an agreement in which UAW-represented 
employees accepted cuts in compensation to aid the com- 
pany. The 66,000 employees in the United States will 
each receive as much as 183 shares of stock or $8,200 in 
cash if they participated in all 4 years. 

A legal challenge to a Chrysler-Mitsubishi Motors Corp. 
joint venture was removed when the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board ruled that the companies had not entered into 
a “prior recognition” contract with the UAW. The National 
Right To Work Legal Defense Fund had contended that 
the parties had already entered into a labor contract for 
workers to be hired to operate the Bloomington-Normal, 
IL, plant, scheduled to open in 1988. After the decision, 
the fund withdrew its charge, saying it had accomplished 
its purpose: assuring that there was, in fact, no prior 
recognition. Planned output of the new Diamond-Star 
Corp. plant is 240,000 subcompact cars a year, to be 
shared equally by the two companies. 

Perhaps the most unusual development in the industry 
was the announcement that American Motors Corp.’s 
(AMC) Kenosha, wiI, plant will assemble large rear-drive 
Chrysler cars. The work will be done on an assembly line 
not being used because of slow sales of AMC cars. The 
other line in the plant will continue to assemble AMC cars. 
Chrysler said the action was necessary because of the 
conversion of its St. Louis plant from large cars to vans 
and the unexpected continuing high demand for large 
Cars. 

Volkswagen of America, Inc., and the UAW settled for 
2,200 workers at the New Stanton, PA, assembly plant, 
and 750 at the South Charleston, wv, plant. The Pennsyl- 
vania contract provided for the pay increase necessary to 
attain equality with Ford and General Motors. The final 
increase, in 1988, will equal the initial increase resulting 
from the union’s 1987 negotiations with Ford and GM. 
The South Charleston agreement provides for pay in- 
creases but emphasizes measures to aid the workers after 
the plant’s scheduled closing in mid-1987. 

The UAW suspended its organizing drive at the Honda 
plant in Marysville, OH, blaming the spread of “misinfor- 
mation” about the union by some employees, a large 
increase in new employees, and confusion over an unfair 
labor practice charge the union had filed against Honda. 
Despite the apparent setback indicated by the suspension 
of organizing, the UAW vowed that it would resume the 
campaign when conditions stabilized and “put even more 
people and resources” into the renewed effort. Comment- 
ing on the organizing suspension, a Honda spokesman 
said, it is now “clear to the Auto Workers that a majority 
of our associates are just not interested in a union.” 


e Fuji Heavy Industries and Isuzu Motors Ltd. broke with 
Japanese auto industry tradition and formed a joint ven- 
ture for car and truck production. The parties will produce 
vehicles at a plant in the United States that will serve the 
American market. The plant is expected to initially em- 
ploy 1,600 workers and produce 120,000 vehicles a year. 
General Motors, the chief stockholder of Isuzu, and Nis- 
san Motor Co., the chief stockholder of Fuji, will not 
receive any cars from the plant. 


Aerospace provides for ‘productivity’ payments 


The 1986-87 round of negotiations in the aerospace in- 
dustry, unlike the previous bargaining round in 1983-84, 
started against a background of large government and com- 
mercial production orders. In view of the resulting increase 
in profits, the two major unions in the industry, the Machin- 
ists and the Auto Workers, set goals of eliminating some of 
the contract provisions they considered distasteful but had 
accepted in 1983-84 to ease the financial problems of the 
companies. 

In a 1986 prebargaining meeting, Auto Workers delegates 
called for resumption of specified annual wage increases in 
place of the annual lump-sum payments to employees pro- 
vided by the expiring contracts. The delegates also criticized 
the two-tier pay systems adopted in 1983-84, contending 
that the practice of paying new employees less than current 
employees adversely affected employee morale and output 
and corporate profits. To back their argument, they cited 
two settlements which provided for termination of two-tier 
systems. One, in 1984, at Hughes Aircraft Corp. in Tucson, 
AZ, eliminated a two-tier system adopted in 1981. Accord- 
ing to a Hughes official, the major difficulty with the system 
was that it reduced the company’s ability to compete effec- 
tively with other employers for new workers. The other, in 
1985, was at a General Dynamics Corp. missile plant in 
Pomona, CA. 

Despite their generally high 1986 profits, the aerospace 
companies called for employee restraint in compensation 
demands, pointing out several developments that were re- 
ducing their ability to compete effectively in foreign mar- 
kets, including foreign nations’ decisions to purchase U.S. 
aircraft and other products only if their manufacturers par- 
ticipate in the production or if part of the cost is offset by 
U.S. purchases of other products from them. 

As generally happens in collective bargaining, the result 
was a compromise. The pattern-setting settlement between 
the Machinists and the Boeing Co. retained lump-sum pay- 
ments in place of specified pay increases, but the lump sums 
were larger than in the prior agreement. The first “‘produc- 
tivity payment,” in December 1986, equaled 12 percent of 
pay for all hours paid from October 4, 1985, to October 3, 
1986. In December of 1987 and 1988, there will be similar 
payments, calculated at 5 percent of earnings during the 
preceding October-to-October period. Under the 1983 
agreement, the employees received three annual payments 


each calculated at 3 percent of 12-month earnings. 

The COLA provision was revised to provide for incorporat- 
ing the $1.14 an hour allowance into base pay rates, which 
will raise the level of some benefits linked to the level of 
base rates and increase overtime pay because premium pay 
only applies to base rates. The COLA clause will now cover 
all employees. Under the previous agreement, employees in 
the lowest pay grades were excluded from coverage to re- 
lieve a compression of the percentage pay differential be- 
tween the highest and lowest pay rates that had developed 
over the years. Employees in these grades had also been 
affected by the institution of a lengthened pay progression 
schedule, including the addition of new, lower starting 
steps. Under the 1986 settlement, these employees will be 
permitted to overcome the pay differential by increasing 
their skills through company-financed courses. 

In addition to improvements in pensions, health insur- 
ance, and other benefits, the contract also provides for a 
joint committee to develop pilot programs for introducing 
new technology into plants. The programs, designed to pro- 
tect jobs, are subject to veto or cancellation by the union. 

The Machinists also gained a union shop provision at 
Boeing’s Seattle, wA, and Portland, or, plants. This was not 
possible at the Wichita, KS, plant because of a State right-to- 
work law prohibiting employees from being forced to join 
unions. 

Later Lockheed Corp. settled with the Machinists for 
30,000 workers. Terms were similar to those at Boeing. 


Metal contracts 


Copper. In the copper mining and processing industry, it 
was clear from the outset that negotiations would result in 
compensation cuts for the 8,500 active employees. The only 
question was how much the cut would vary among compa- 
nies. The 14 unions composing the Nonferrous Industry 
Coordinating Committee had agreed to tailor settlements to 
fit the varying financial condition of the individual compa- 
nies, rather than following the past practice of demanding 
uniform terms at all companies. The major problem con- 
fronting the negotiators was the worldwide oversupply of 
copper and the resulting decline in prices that began in 1981. 
When the 1986 negotiation started, the price of copper was 
about 60 cents a pound, compared with the 75 to 85 cents 
the companies contended they needed to break even, and the 
peak of $1.30 a pound in 1980. 

A problem facing the unions was that the companies— 
Kennecott Corp., in particular—took a stronger bargaining 
stand than in the past, influenced to some extent by Phelps 
Dodge Corp., which had refused to follow Kennecott’s 
leadoff settlement in 1983 and maintained more-or-less nor- 
mal output during the resulting strike by using management 
employees and some returning strikers. As the strike 
dragged on, there was increasing opposition to the unions. 
Finally, in a 1984 National Labor Relations Board election, 
the vote was 87 for continued union representation and 


1,908 against the unions. Early in 1986, the National Labor 
Relations Board rejected the union’s objections to the com- 
pany’s tactics during the election and certified the vote re- 
sults. In 1985, Phelps Dodge, unlike the other producers, 
earned a profit, aided by a reported compensation cut of 
about $2 an hour it had imposed on the workers no longer 
represented by the unions. 

The first 1986 settlement in the industry was with New- 
mont Mining Corp., where pay was cut 20 percent, to a 
range of $9 to $12.60 an hour at one Arizona operation and 
to a range of $8.88 to $13 at the other operation. The cut for 
the 3,000 employees could be partly or completely elimi- 
nated, or even exceeded, by payments the employees could 
receive under a new bonus plan linked to the price of cop- 
per. Other cost reduction provisions included elimination of 
the COLA clause and addition of deductibles and co- 
insurance to the health insurance plan. 

ASARCO agreed to a 3-year contract calling for an immedi- 
ate pay cut of $3.50 an hour, of which 75 cents will be 
restored in the second year and $1 in the final year, termina- 
tion of COLA, and the addition of health insurance de- 
ductibles. 

At Kennecott, which had been seeking to reopen its con- 
tract since mid-1984, compensation was cut $5.40 an hour, 
or about 22 percent, because the company insisted that its 
labor costs were as much as $5 higher than the other produc- 
ers. The cut was partly offset by an immediate $1,000 pay- 
ment to the 2,100 active employees. Other terms included 
elimination of COLA, establishment of health insurance de- 
ductibles, elimination of dental and vision benefits, cost- 
reducing changes in work rules, and a reduction in the 
number of job grades, resulting in expanded duties for em- 
ployees. From the workers’ viewpoint, the positive result of 
their giveups was Kennecott’s assurance that it will continue 
a $400 million plan to modernize and reopen its mine in 
Bingham Canyon, uT. The mine, which was closed in 1985 
because of high costs, is expected to employ 2,000 workers 
when it reopens in 1987, compared with 7,000 in 1981. 
There had been some concern that the reopening plan might 
be modified or terminated because of the adverse effects of 
low petroleum prices on Kennecott’s parent, Standard Oil 
(Ohio), which is controlled by British Petroleum. Standard 
Oil did move to cut its losses on Kennecott operations by 
selling its two-thirds interest in Chino Mines Co. in New 
Mexico to Phelps Dodge Corp. (The remaining one-third 
ownership of the mine was held by a subsidiary of 
Mitsubishi Corp. of Japan.) Standard Oil also sold its Ray 
Mines Division in Arizona to ASARCO. 


Aluminum. In a departure from past practice, talks at the 
Aluminum Co. of America, Reynolds Metals Co., and 
Kaiser Aluminum and Chemical Corp. stretched over a full 
year. Contracts at all three companies had been scheduled to 
expire on May 31, 1986, but the Steelworkers settled with 
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Kaiser in February 1985 because the company was suffering 
severe financial losses resulting from industrywide overpro- 
duction and increased energy costs. The 3-year contract 
provided for a $4.50 an hour cut in compensation. 

The Steelworkers contended that problems were less 
severe at Alcoa and Reynolds, and contracts were not re- 
newed until mid-1986. Prior to the start of negotiations, the 
Steelworkers vowed not to accept cuts in employee compen- 
sation unless the companies could prove that they were in 
“dire economic circumstances.” The Steelworkers and the 
Aluminum, Brick and Glass Workers, the other major union 
in the industry, also strengthened their bargaining position 
by more closely coordinating their bargaining demands and 
tactics. The Steelworkers represents about 7,000 workers at 
Alcoa, 3,600 at Reynolds, and 15,000 workers at a number 
of smaller companies. The Aluminum, Brick and Glass 
Workers represents 8,000 workers at Alcoa and 6,000 at 
Reynolds. 

The union’s settlements with both companies provided 
for a 95-cent-an-hour cut in compensation, which reportedly 
had averaged about $24 an hour. The cut was applied differ- 
ently by the unions, but there were a number of common 
terms: 


e Extended vacations—10 weeks of paid time off em- 
ployees had received once every 7 years—were elimi- 
nated. 

e Vacation bonuses—amounts ranging from $30 to 
$112.50 a week, depending on when regular annual vaca- 
tions were taken—were eliminated. 

e The COLA clause was revised to provide a 1-cent-an-hour 
quarterly pay adjustments for each 0.3-index point rise in 
the BLS-cPI-w (1967=100) in excess of 3 percent a year. 
The unions forecast that resulting pay increases will total 
48 cents an hour over the contract term. Previously, the 
calculation rate was | cent for each 0.26-point rise in 
excess of 2.3 percent a year for the Aluminum Workers 
and in excess of 1.5 percent a year for the Steelworkers. 

e Joint committees to consider establishing profit-sharing 
plans. 


Can manufacturers. The major can manufacturers adopted 
the same bargaining tactics as the steel industry, bargaining 
individually with the Steelworkers but, unlike steel, settling 
on essentially identical terms: The companies had con- 
tended that pattern settlements were not appropriate because 
they were suffering varying degrees of difficulties resulting 
from increasing competition from lower cost nonunion man- 
ufacturers, rapid technological change, and increasing use 
of alternative packaging materials. The union countered that 
the companies were profitable, unlike most steel producers, 
and prevailed on the issue of settlement uniformity, al- 
though some of the terms were not particularly satisfactory 
to the 13,600 employees. 

The contracts, running to February 19, 1989, do not pro- 
vide for specified wage increases, but the workers did re- 
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ceive a $400 immediate lump-sum payment, to be followed 
by $300 payments in 1987 and 1988. Initially, the em- 
ployees had opposed annual lump-sum payments, but they 
accepted the proposal and ended their 16-day strike after the 
companies agreed to continue the COLA provision. Accord- 
ing to the union, hourly pay at the companies at the time of 
settlement ranged from $12.25 to $15.93. 

One cost-reducing change provides for new employees to 
be paid 20 percent less than the regular rate for their job 
during their first 2 years of service. Other terms favorable to 
the employers included adoption of a health care cost- 
containment program that includes a mail order generic drug 
plan and a medical expense audit plan giving employees a 
share of overcharge refunds. 

In addition to pension improvements, the container work- 
ers also were able to retain their provision for extended 
vacations: 13 weeks of paid time off once every 5 years for 
employees with at least 15 years of service. (In other years, 
employees receive regular annual vacations ranging up to 5 
weeks after 25 years of service.) This left the containers as 
the only major industry with extended vacations. Employees 
in the steel and aluminum industries gave up their somewhat 
different plans in 1983 and 1986, respectively. 

Two other important aspects of the accords were estab- 
lishment of a product promotion program financed by vol- 
untary payroll deductions and establishment of a joint com- 
mittee to decide if “special treatment” is necessary to 
preserve plants that continue to make three-piece cans. 

The companies covered by the settlements are Continen- 
tal Inc.; American Can Co.; National Can Corp.; and Crown 
Cork and Seal Co. American and Continental later settled on 
similar terms for 3,000 employees represented by the Ma- 
chinists. 


Airlines struggle for economic stability 


The airline transportation industry continued efforts to 
attain economic stability in the wake of deregulation, but the 
end was not in sight for the mergers, shifts in service areas, 
and fare wars racking the industry. There were only a few 
settlements during the year, but they reflected efforts of both 
employers and employees to survive the intense competi- 
tion. 

In a related development, the Department of Labor issued 
rules giving job preference to workers who lose their jobs as 
a result of the Airline Deregulation Act of 1978. Under the 
new rules, all airlines must list their job openings on a 
central register and airlines that existed when the law took 
effect must give preference to applicants with rehiring 
rights. Preferential hiring is limited to persons who were 
employed by an airline for at least 4 years prior to 1978. The 
preferential hiring plan, which was authorized by the dereg- 
ulation act, will extend for 3 years, rather than the planned 
10 years, because the startup was delayed by legal chal- 
lenges by airlines. 

The first contract settlements in the year, and perhaps the 


most important, were at Eastern Airlines which has suffered 
a succession of crises since 1979. 

The two settlements, involving the Air Line Pilots and the 
Transport Workers were similar in terms and employee in- 
tent: to thwart Texas Air Corp.’s purchase offer by strength- 
ening the financial condition of Eastern. 

The Air Line Pilots’ 28-month contract called for a 22- 
percent permanent pay cut, replacing the 20-percent cut that 
had been in effect since January 1984, and had been sched- 
uled to expire in January 1986. To some extent, the perma- 
nent cut could be offset by a possible 1988 distribution equal 
to 5 percent of any 1987 profits. Other terms included in- 
creased flying hours; a two-tier pay system under which new 
employees are paid 20 percent below regular rates during 
their first 5 years on the job; a cut in paid vacation time; and 
employee assumption of part of health insurance premiums. 

At TWA, the Independent Association of Flight Attendants 
ended a 25-month strike without accepting the company’s 
final offer. The union apparently ended the stoppage be- 
cause the carrier was hiring replacements and some strikers 
had returned to work. At the strike’s termination, TWA indi- 
cated that all but 600 of the jobs had been filled by replace- 
ments and returning strikers. At the start, the strike involved 
6,000 employees. The issue that led to the strike was the 
union’s contention that TWA was seeking compensation cuts 
from Flight Attendants larger than those accepted earlier by 
members of the Machinists and Air Line Pilots unions. The 
unions agreed to the cuts to aid financier Carl Icahn’s efforts 
to buy TWA in the face of another purchase offer from Texas 
Air Corp. 

There also was a settlement at a profitable carrier, as 
Delta Air Lines and the Air Line Pilots negotiated a 30- 
month contract for 4,200 flight crew members. Included in 
the accord was a provision for a temporary two-tier pay 
system, which a union official said the company insisted on 
“for the perception” among its other employees who are 
nonunion and were already covered by such systems, as well 
as for the resulting cost savings. (Delta showed a $47.3 
million profit for the fiscal year ending June 30, but this was 
a sharp drop from the $259.5 million for the preceding 
year.) Under the two-tier plan, new pilots will be paid 66 
percent of the rates applicable to those already on the pay- 
roll. After completing 5 years’ service, the lower tier em- 
ployees will move into the upper tier. Other terms included 
an increase in flying hours to 80 a month, from 75, and cuts 
in vacation and leave time which the union said will enable 
Delta “to compete effectively in the deregulated market- 
place.” In return for the cost savings, Delta agreed not to 
downgrade or eliminate jobs as a result of the productivity 
improvements. 


Dockworkers talks fragmented 


Negotiations between the International Longshoremen’s 
Association (ILA) and Atlantic and Gulf Coast stevedoring 
firms and shippers were complex and fragmented. Unlike 


past bargaining when the ILA negotiated uniform wage terms 
for Atlantic and Gulf ports, local conditions dictated negoti- 
ations on wages and other conditions as well. In the South, 
where nonunion labor has made substantial inroads, em- 
ployers argued that they were unable to compete effectively 
with nonunion firms paying $4.50 to $7 an hour less than the 
basic $17 ILA wage rate. Economic conditions, including a 
depressed oil market and reduced grain shipments in the 
Gulf area, also have complicated labor-management prob- 
lems. 

Although ILA contracts were not scheduled to expire until 
September 30, 1987, the West Gulf Maritime Association 
and 5,000 workers represented by the ILA reached agreement 
on wages (previously negotiated on a national basis) and 
local issues in April. The pact provided for pay cuts of $3 
an hour for handling break bulk cargo and $5 an hour for 
bulk cargo, effective October 1, 1986. The Guaranteed An- 
nual Income program was eliminated, work crew sizes were 
reduced, and the formula for paying for work on holidays 
was made less liberal. The South Atlantic Employers Asso- 
ciation and 4,000 ILA members agreed to a similar pact in 
May, except that the $3 pay cut would apply to both break 
bulk and bulk cargoes and the Guaranteed Annual Income 
was reduced, rather than eliminated. Other smaller Gulf 
agreements were patterned after these settlements. 

Negotiations for 31,000 ILA dockworkers on East Coast 
ports began in June. Participants included the New York 
Shipping Association; the Council of North Atlantic Ship- 
ping Associations, representing Baltimore, Philadelphia, 
Hampton Roads, and Providence; and the Boston Shipping 
Association. Also participating were representatives from 
the Carriers Container Council, an organization representing 
ship operators who carry containers, and the JSP Agency, a 
unit that administers a fund that insures local longshore 
benefit plans. In July, the Council of North Atlantic Ship- 
ping Associations disassociated itself from these talks, ap- 
parently concluding that it could best achieve its wage goals 
through separate negotiations. 

A tentative agreement for more than 9,000 workers was 
reached by New York and Boston employers with the ILA in 
September. The tentative “master” pact provided for a 2- 
year pay freeze with a $1 hourly pay hike in the third year 
and increased employer payments to health and welfare 
funds and pension funds of 20 cents an hour (to $2.70) and 
25 cents (to $4), respectively, in the third contract year. 

Local issues, however, remained to be resolved. As the 
September 30 contract expiration approached, the New 
York Shipping Association and Boston Shipping Associa- 
tion proposed a 45-day extension of existing agreements, 
but this was rejected. On October 1, longshore workers from 
Maine to Virginia went on strike. They returned to their jobs 
on October 3, after all employer groups agreed to a 45-day 
extension to remain in effect until November 17. Two days 
later, the New York Shipping Association reached tentative 
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agreements on “local” issues. 

The Council of North Atlantic Shipping Associations 
reached a tentative “master” agreement with the ILA in Octo- 
ber which provided terms similar to those for New York and 
Boston except that there was a $1 an hour pay cut for 
handling bulk cargo. 

In November, a coastwide ratification vote on “master” 
agreement terms resulted in approval by workers in New 
York, Boston, and Hampton Roads. Other northeast ports 
subsequently settled on similar terms. 


Other settlements 


Farm and construction equipment. The year was hardly 
satisfactory for the major farm construction equipment com- 
panies or their employees. The companies continued to lose 
money while attempting to adjust to growing international 
competition and the depression in the domestic farm econ- 
omy. Members of the Auto Workers, the dominant union in 
the industry, accepted a virtually no wage increase settle- 
ment with Caterpillar Tractor Co. and struck Deere & Co. 
to back their demands for job and income security. The 
current shifts in ownership, plant closings, and breakup of 
pattern bargaining in the industry contrasts with the situation 
that prevailed a few years ago. 

Developments in the farm and construction equipment 
manufacturing industry included: 


e A settlement between the Pension Benefit Guarantee 
Corp. (PBGC) and Allis-Chalmers Corp. under which the 
PBGC will continue paying pension benefits to 9,600 re- 
tirees in return for a promissory note and shares of com- 
pany stock. The pBGc and UAW members had initiated 
legal cases against Allis-Chalmers after the company ter- 
minated a number of pension plans in 1985, following the 
sale of its farm equipment business to Deutz-Allis of 
West Germany. At its peak in the 1950’s, Allis-Chalmers 
employed more than 20,000 workers in manufacturing 
farm equipment. In 1983, when employment stood at 
2,000, the UAW agreed to a cut in compensation in an 
unsuccessful attempt to help reverse Allis-Chalmers’ de- 
cline. 

e International Harvester Co. changed its name to Navistar 
Corp. The company, which now manufactures only 
trucks, sold its farm equipment business to Tenneco 
Inc.’s J. I. Case unit in 1985. UAW contracts for J.I. Case 
plants expire in February 1987. 

e Caterpillar Tractor Co. and the UAW agreed on a 28- 
month contract that did not provide for any specified 
wage increases. The provision for quarterly cost-of-living 
adjustments was continued, but a total of 23 cents an hour 
will be diverted to help finance a new job training pro- 
gram. Under a new Protected Employee Group Program, 
90 percent of the workers will be immune from layoffs, 
excluding layoffs resulting from labor disputes, sale or 
cessation of operations, conditions beyond the company’s 
control, and all those lasting fewer than 6 weeks. 


e About 4,300 workers struck three plants of Deere & Co. 
after the company and the UAW were unable to settle on 
a new contract. Deere responded by closing 10 other 
plants employing 7,700 workers represented by the 
union. The work stoppage also caused another contro- 
versy as the UAW contended that the locked-out em- 
ployees were eligible for State unemployment benefits. 
Deere’s position was that the action was actually a strike 
at all 13 plants because it had a master contract for all the 
plants and because of the interdependence of the plants. 
When the stoppage began, Deere reportedly had an in- 
ventory of farm equipment equal to 9 months’ produc- 
tion. The company, the largest in the industry, lost 
$107.4 million during the first 9 months of its latest fiscal 
year. 

e Caterpillar Inc. and the Machinists settled for 2,400 
workers at a construction equipment parts plant in Joliet, 
IL, ending a month-long strike. Terms of the 32-month 
contract included a wage freeze, an immediate $180 
lump-sum payment and an additional $400 payment in 
December, and a cut in the number of job classifications. 


Timber industry. In the western timber industry, a rever- 
sal of bargaining approaches occurred prior to the start of 
negotiations, as the employers chose to negotiate on a 
company-by-company and even mill-by-mill basis and the 
two dominant unions chose to form a joint organization. 
Previously, the “Big Seven” companies, comprising the 
Western States Wood Products Employers Association, 
had settled with the unions on pattern terms that were then 
followed by other companies. The breakup of the bargain- 
ing association came after the member-companies decided 
their differing financial conditions required a change in tac- 
tics. 

The two unions, the Woodworkers and the Lumber, Pro- 
duction and Industrial Workers unit of the Carpenters, 
formed the U.S. Forest Products Joint Bargaining Board to 
strengthen their bargaining effort and move toward uniform 
contracts and provisions in the West and the South. (Con- 
tracts in the expanding southern timber industry, which gen- 
erally expire in 1987, provide lower pay and benefits.) 

Bargaining also was influenced by earlier developments, 
beginning with Louisiana-Pacific Corp.’s 1983 refusal to 
accept the pattern terms, leading to a strike and, finally, to 
the unions’ losing the right to represent the employees. In 
addition, in 1985, Potlatch Corp. and Pope & Talbot, Inc., 
closed mills and reopened them only after the unions agreed 
to concessions. 

The first 1986 settlement, ending a 6-week strike at 
Weyerhaeuser Co.’s Oregon and Washington operations, 
provided for a pay cut of $2.90 an hour and a benefit cut of 
$1 over a 2-year term. Previously, compensation averaged 
$18.19 for mill workers and $22.36 for loggers, according 
to the company. To some extent, the cut will be reduced by 
a new profit-sharing plan, which will operate on a mill-by- 


mill basis. When profits exceed 5 percent, a third of the 
additional profit will go to the workers in the form of a 
permanent increase in base wage rates. When the base wage 
rates have increased by $1.20, the workers’ share of profits 
will drop to 10 percent, be distributed quarterly, and not 
affect wage rates. Seniority was retained as the basis for 
promotions and layoffs; Weyerhaeuser had been pressing 
for a “competency” system. The company also agreed to 
moderate its plan to contract out logging operations, which, 
reportedly, would have eliminated 3,300 jobs. 

After the Weyerhaeuser settlement, other producers set- 
tled on 2-year contracts that generally provided for smaller 
compensation cuts, reflecting Weyerhaeuser’s contentions 
that its labor costs were higher. All of the companies main- 
tained that cuts in compensation (which amounted to about 
40 percent of operating costs, according to an official of one 
company) were necessary because of increasing competition 
from lower cost operators in the region, in the South, and in 
Canada. 


Coal mining. Concern about the viability of some of the 
Nation’s industries is, perhaps, heightened by a look at an 
industry such as anthracite coal mining, where the latest 
collective bargaining settlement covered fewer than 1,500 
miners. This contrasts with the peak year of 1917, when the 
industry employed 180,000 workers. The decline has been 
caused by several factors, some of which are applicable to 
other industries currently suffering serious problems, in- 
cluding failure to modernize operations; bitter, debilitating 
labor-management strife; changes in customer preference; 
increasing availability of alternate fuels; and the vertical 
course of anthracite veins which seem to preclude major 
advances in technology. 

The settlement for United Mine Workers members in the 
hard coal region of Northeastern Pennsylvania provided for 
an increase of about $1 an hour in rates that ranged from 
$10.10 to $12. There were improvements in insurance and 
vacation benefits. The limited size and profitability of the 
industry apparently prevented any increase in the $30 a 
month pension being drawn by 7,800 retirees. 


Government employees 


A major development was the legislated revamping of the 
pension plans for Federal civilian workers and military per- 
sonnel. President Reagan had called for changes, describing 
the plans as expensive and overly generous. According to 
critics, one reason for the excessive cost was that the plans 
permitted retirement at a young age. Civilian employees 
could retire at age 55 after 30 years’ service with a pension 
equal to 56.25 percent of average annual pay during their 
three highest consecutive years. Military personnel could 
leave with 50 percent of average pay after 20 years’ service, 
regardless of age. 

For workers covered by the new civilian plan, the Federal 
Employees Retirement System (FERS), the age requirement 


will be increased, in stages beginning in 2003, to 57 in 
2025. The plan automatically covers employees with fewer 
than 5 years’ civilian service on December 31, 1986. It 
combines Social Security benefits, limited benefits from the 
existing plan (the Civil Service Retirement System, or 
CsRS), and returns from an optional thrift savings program to 
which the Government and employees will both contribute. 
(The Government will pay in a minimum amount equal to 1 
percent of an employee’s pay even if the employee does not 
participate.) All other employees will have the option of 
staying in CSRS or being covered by the FERS. 

Employees choosing to stay in the CSRS will continue to 
be covered by provisions for annual cost-of-living adjust- 
ments in pensions equal to the rise in the BLS Consumer 
Price Index (cp). During their career, they will be permitted 
to channel up to 5 percent of their pay into a government 
securities investment fund. The Government will not pay 
into the fund on their behalf. 

Workers covered by the FERS will receive automatic cost- 
of-living adjustments in the csrs portion of their pension. 
The annual adjustments will be the actual rise in the cpi if 
it is less than 2 percent, 2 percent if the rise is 2 to 3 percent, 
and the rise minus | percentage point if the rise is 3 percent 
or more. The adjustments begin at age 62. At that age, 
retirees will also begin receiving the same annual cost-of- 
living adjustments in their Social Security benefit as retirees 
in private industry. 

The Military Retirement Reform Act of 1986 provides, 
for employees retiring prior to age 62, benefits ranging from 
40 percent of pay after 20 years’ service to a maximum of 
75 percent after 30 years. Those retiring at age 62 or later 
will receive benefits ranging from 50 percent of pay after 20 
years’ service to a maximum 75 percent after 30 years. 
Annual cost-of-living adjustments will equal the 12-month 
rise in the CPI, minus | percentage point. At age 62, the 
benefit will be restored to the amount the retiree would have 
received if the 1 percentage point withholding had not oc- 
curred. Thereafter, any annual adjustments will again be 
reduced by 1 percentage point. 

The 1.5 million Federal white-collar employees did not 
receive a salary increase in 1986, breaking the pattern of the 
last few years, but they did receive a 3-percent increase in 
January 1987. 

Under the Federal Pay Comparability Act of 1970, the 
President’s Pay Agent (a triad consisting of the Secretary of 
Labor and the directors of the Office of Management and 
Budget and the Office of Personnel Management) reported 
that a 23.79-percent pay increase was necessary to bring 
white-collar pay up to the level for comparable jobs in the 
private economy, based on the results of the National Sur- 
vey of Professional, Administrative, Technical and Clerical 
Pay conducted by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. Under the 
Act, an increase would normally be effective in October 
1986. However, the President using his authority under the 
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Act, proposed a 2-percent increase, effective in January 
1987. This was later raised to 3 percent under the omnibus 
spending bill. 

The 2-million military personnel also received the equiv- 
alent of a 3-percent increase in January 1987 under laws 
linking their pay levels to those for the white-collar em- 
ployees. About 465,000 blue-collar trades workers will re- 
ceive an increase of up to 3 percent during the fiscal year 
ending September 30, 1987. Their pay is raised at various 
times during a year, based on the results of local surveys of 
wages for similar private industry jobs. However, their po- 
tential increase is “capped” at the same amount as for the 
white-collar workers. 

Postal employees, whose compensation is set through 
collective bargaining, received wage increases averaging 
$869 a year or 3.5 percent in 1986. Their contracts expire 
in July 1987. 

In State and local government, the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics’ Employment Cost Index showed that wages and 
salaries rose 4.6 percent during the first 9 months of 1986, 
about the same as during the same period of 1985. Compen- 
sation (pay plus benefits) showed a more significant change, 
a rise of 4.4 percent during the first three quarters of 1986, 
compared with 4.9 percent during the same period a year 
ago. These data are for union and nonunion employees 
combined; separate data are not available. 


AFL-CIO offers new benefits 


The AFL-CIO began trying to reverse the decline in union 
membership, vitality, and influence found by the Federa- 
tion’s Committee on Evolution of Work, by implementing 
some of the Committee’s recommendations. The findings 
and recommendations, which followed a 2-year study, were 
contained in a report entitled “The Changing Situation of 
Workers and Their Unions.” 

One of the Federation’s first actions was to establish an 


! Preliminary statistical information for all of 1986 is scheduled to be 
released on January 27, 1987. Both the first 9 months and the full-year 
figures exclude possible pay adjustments under cost-of-living formulas 
because such adjustments are contingent on the future movement of a 


FOOTNOTES 


Office of Comprehensive Organizing Strategies and Tactics. 
Its function is to promote wider use of “corporate” or 
“comprehensive” campaigns against recalcitrant employers 
and help member unions develop campaign capabilities by 
conducting demonstration projects, advising and assisting 
affiliates, conducting training, and developing training ma- 
terial for organizers. 

The Federation also began implementing the Committee’s 
recommendation to develop a package of benefits to be 
offered to union members and, later, to “associate mem- 
bers”— individuals not covered by union contracts. Accord- 
ing to the Federation, this will build good will for unions 
and aid in organizing campaigns, as well as benefit associate 
members. Associates would be members of particular 
unions and would pay reduced dues but would not have 
voting rights. 

The first benefit was a“‘union privilege” Mastercard credit 
card requiring no entrance or annual fees and interest rates 
lower than other national cards. The card will bear the 
particular union’s identification to make merchants aware of 
the volume of business coming from trade unionists. The 
card holder can skip payments in January and September 
and for up to 2 months if he or she is on strike for more than 
30 days. Issuance and payment collection will be handled by 
the Bank of New York. 

Another benefit offered to union members now and 
scheduled to be offered to associate members in the future 
is a low cost legal services plan. It provides for free initial 
consultation, free examination of legal documents, free fol- 
lowup, and a 30-percent discount on future services. 

The credit card and legal services plans, and others, such 
as life insurance, health protection, and retirement invest- 
ment counseling will be administered by a new nonprofit 
corporation, Union Privilege Benefit Programs, established 
by the AFL-CIO and headed by Ray Denison, the Federation’s 
former legislative director. LJ 


consumer price index. 


2 This article is based on information available early in December for 
bargaining units of 1,000 workers or more. 


State labor legislation 


enacted in 1986 


Important new labor standards legislation 


was enacted on a variety of subjects, including 
minimum wage, employment of illegal aliens, 
workplace smoking, and drug and AIDS testing 


RICHARD R. NELSON 


Many significant laws covering a wide variety of employ- 
ment standards subjects were enacted in 1986, despite the 
fact that some legislatures did not meet in regular session 
and others met only in special or abbreviated sessions.! 
Laws were enacted in many traditional labor fields, includ- 
ing minimum wage protection, collection of unpaid wages, 
child labor, collective bargaining, and employment discrim- 
ination.” Important legislation was also adopted involving 
whistleblower protection, prohibitions on the employment 
of illegal aliens, asbestos abatement, and on the emerging 
issues of regulation of workplace smoking and on testing 
employees for drugs and AIDs. 

New legislation in 1986 increased hourly minimum wage 
rates above the $3.35 per hour Federal standard (which 
became effective in 1981) in three New England States— 
Massachusetts, New Hampshire, and Rhode Island. In addi- 
tion, the District of Columbia raised the minimum hourly 
wage of beauty culture occupations from $3.75 to $4.50 and 
the rate applicable to building service occupations from 
$3.70 to $4.75; Puerto Rico raised minimum rates to vary- 
ing levels in three industries; and the minimum rate was 
increased to $3.35 an hour in Kentucky and West Virginia. 
Wage rates were raised in Maine, Montana, and Vermont as 
the result of increases provided for by previous enactments. 

As of January 1, 1987, 19 jurisdictions had minimum 
wage rates equal to the Federal standard for some or all 


Richard R. Nelson is a State standards adviser in the Office of State Liaison 
and Legislative Analysis, Employment Standards Administration, U.S. 
Department of Labor. 


occupations, and 8 jurisdictions (Alaska, Connecticut, the 
District of Columbia, Maine, Massachusetts, New Hamp- 
shire, Rhode Island, and Vermont) exceeded this level. 

In other wage actions, New Hampshire added an overtime 
pay standard to the minimum wage law, requiring payment 
of time-and-one-half the regular rate after 40 hours per week 
for employment other than that covered by the Federal Fair 
Labor Standards Act, and several jurisdictions enacted leg- 
islation conforming public employee overtime pay and com- 
pensatory time-off provisions to the revised requirements of 
the Act; Indiana repealed its tip credit allowance, the al- 
lowance was reduced in Maine, and employers in Delaware 
were prohibited from taking any part of an employee’s tips. 
New York administratively changed its overtime standard 
from time-and-one-half the State minimum wage rate to 
time-and-one-half the employee’s regular rate, and elimi- 
nated all regulatory provisions for various subminimum 
rates. 

In the courts, separate decisions in Hawaii and New York 
held that the Federal Motor Carrier Act, which authorizes 
the Interstate Commerce Commission to establish require- 
ments with respect to maximum hours of service for em- 
ployees of interstate carriers, does not preempt State regula- 
tion of overtime wages for these workers. 

South Carolina enacted a new comprehensive wage pay- 
ment law applicable to public and private sector employers, 
and coverage of the Kansas wage payment and collection 
law was extended to public employers. The labor depart- 
ments in Delaware and Wisconsin were authorized to collect 
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unpaid wages for all underpaid employees of an employer 
instead of only for those who have filed wage claims. Wis- 
consin also passed a law to bar from State public works 
contracts, for 3 years, contractors who have failed to pay 
required prevailing wage or overtime rates. 

In the area of comparable worth, Hawaii authorized a 
study of work performed by State and county civil service 
employees in certain occupations to determine if pay in- 
equity exists among specific job classes dominated by one 
sex. 

Again this year, as in the last several years, a number of 
bills were introduced to repeal or modify State prevailing 
wage laws, but no significant legislation was enacted. 

Child labor law revisions were enacted in 10 States. The 
more significant of these were enacted in Florida and Ari- 
zona. Florida imposed limits on permissible daily and 
weekly hours of 16- and 17-year-old students during the 
school year, reduced permissible weekly hours for minors 
under age 16 during the school year (these restrictions do not 
apply during holiday and summer vacations), and revised 
nightwork hours for minors 17 and under. Amendments to 
the Arizona law permitted the labor department to grant 
individual variances from the law, added detailed defini- 
tions of prohibited occupations similar to those under Fed- 
eral law, and extended the permissible work hours by those 
under age 16 on nights preceding nonschool days. The latest 
that minors under age 16 may work in Minnesota was re- 
duced. In other actions, proof-of-age certificates in Con- 
necticut will no longer be required for persons over age 18 
employed in hazardous occupations; in Iowa, the labor com- 
missioner was given authority to adopt rules on employment 
of minors; and in Tennessee, the labor department’s author- 
ity to issue rules and regulations was expanded beyond the 
determination of hazardous occupations for minors, and 
new recordkeeping responsibilities were added. 

Twenty jurisdictions enacted laws addressing one or more 
forms of employment discrimination, primarily on the basis 
of age, sex, or handicap. In Missouri, separate laws pertain- 
ing to discrimination in employment, housing, and places of 
public accommodation were repealed and replaced with a 
law consolidating all of these measures. Also, age discrim- 
ination between the ages of 40 and 70 was added to the list 
of prohibited unlawful employment practices, and provi- 
sions were repealed which formerly permitted sex-based 
differences in employment under certain conditions and in 
the age of retirement and in annuity, death, and survivors 
benefits. Age discrimination was banned in Colorado under 
the State civil rights law; the age of mandatory retirement 
for public safety personnel was increased in Indiana; and 
State employees in Delaware were permitted to work be- 
yond the mandatory retirement age of 70, on a year-to-year 
basis, upon approval. 

Discrimination in employment on the basis of physical or 
mental disability unrelated to job performance was prohib- 
ited under the South Dakota Human Relations Act. Ohio 
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enacted a Bill of Rights for mentally retarded and develop- 
mentally disabled persons, and in Rhode Island, the Fair 
Employment Practices Act was amended to add to the list of 
unlawful employment practices the failure by an employer 
to reasonably accommodate a worker’s handicap. 

The testing of employees for drugs and for the AIDS anti- 
body as conditions of employment emerged as subjects of 
legislation. In Wisconsin and Massachusetts, employers are 
prohibited from requesting or requiring a test for the pres- 
ence of the AIDS antibody as a condition of employment. 
Maine established a commission to examine the issues in- 
volved in testing employees for the use of alcohol and con- 
trolled substances, and San Francisco adopted an ordinance 
prohibiting drug testing. The San Francisco ordinance also 
prohibits employer interference in an employee’s personal 
relationships, organizations, or activities. 

A new comprehensive Occupational Safety and Health 
Act was enacted in West Virginia applicable to employees 
of the State with provision for optional coverage by political 
subdivisions of the State. Among a number of other worker 
safety measures adopted were laws in six States (Connecti- 
cut, Florida, Michigan, Missouri, New Hampshire, and 
Vermont) dealing with various aspects of asbestos abate- 
ment work including provisions relating to such matters as 
regulation or licensing of contractors, safety training of em- 
ployees, and advance notification of any work to be per- 
formed; a similar law in California regulated contractors 
engaging in the removal of hazardous substances. Amend- 
ments were made in some of the State laws which afford 
workers the right to be informed of and given training on 
toxic substances found in the workplace, including an 
amendment in Michigan incorporating the Federal Occupa- 
tional Safety and Health Administration’s Hazard Commu- 
nication Standard by reference into the State law. Other laws 
were enacted concerning mine, elevator, and amusement 
ride safety, and a resolution was adopted in Tennessee re- 
questing a study of the need for minimum health and safety 
standards for the operation of video display terminals. 

California, Florida, Kentucky, New Jersey, and Puerto 
Rico enacted or amended laws protecting employees from 
retaliation for reporting violations of law to a public body, 
or for participating in an investigation, hearing, or court 
action. 

Among other legislation enacted in 1986, several addi- 
tional States required background checks of prospective 
child care operators or workers; collective bargaining laws 
in Delaware, Illinois, Maryland, and Wisconsin were either 
enacted or amended to expand public sector coverage; sev- 
eral States amended laws regulating private employment 
agencies; Kentucky, Michigan, and Missouri passed legisla- 
tion aimed at assisting workers and communities facing 
mass layoffs or plant closings; laws prohibiting the taking of 
polygraph examinations as a condition of employment were 
amended in Maryland, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, and 
Tennessee; and Arizona, New Hampshire, Rhode Island, 


-and Utah passed laws regulating smoking in the workplace. 
New York enacted an apparel industry registration law es- 
tablishing a special task force to enforce labor standards in 
that industry. The Tennessee law banning the knowing em- 
ployment of illegal aliens was amended to authorize exemp- 


Alabama 


Agriculture. A farm crisis and transition 
program and commission were established 
to provide counseling, retraining, and ad- 
justment programs for dislocated and eco- 
nomically distressed farmers. 


Alaska 


Background clearance. Beginning Sep- 
tember 1, 1987, drivers of school and other 
buses transporting children must undergo a 
background check including fingerprinting. 
Such drivers will not be issued a license if 
they have been convicted within the prior 
20 years of specified sex or drug-related 
criminal offenses or offenses involving 
contributing to the deliquency of a minor. 
The minimum age for these drivers contin- 
ues to be 19. 


Other laws. The labor commissioner was 
appointed by the governor to serve as a 
nonvoting member of a new State Fire 
Commission, whose duties include devel- 
oping a master fire prevention plan and co- 
ordinating State fire-related programs. 

The State resident employment prefer- 
ence law was amended to establish eligibil- 
ity criteria for individuals receiving an em- 
ployment preference on State public works 
projects. The preference will be limited to 
unemployed, underemployed, or margin- 
ally employed residents. Underemploy- 
ment and economically distressed zones 
may be established and employment prefer- 
ence given to qualified residents of those 
zones. Special preference provisions were 
also enacted for economically disadvan- 
taged minority and female residents. 

A prior State law requiring that nearly all 
workers on State financed public works 
construction projects be Alaska residents 
was ruled unconstitutional by the State 
Supreme Court. 


Arizona 


Wages. State and local government em- 
ployees subject to overtime compensation 
under Federal law must now receive time- 
and-one-half the regular rate of pay or 15 
hours of compensatory time off for each 
overtime hour worked. Previously, over- 
time was compensated at time-and-one-half 
pay or straight compensatory time off. 


Hours. State employees are to be pro- 


vided the option of working a 4-day, 40- 
hour week if the director of the employing 
agency decides that existing services can be 
maintained. 


Child labor. _ Among several amendments 
to the youth employment law were provi- 
sions for granting individual variances 
from the law upon written request to and 
approval by the labor department, and the 
addition of a list of detailed definitions of 
prohibited occupations similar to those 
under Federal law. The prohibitions against 
work in these occupations for persons 
under ages 18 or 16 were further conformed 
and clarified. Persons under age 16 may 
now work until 11:00 p.m. rather than 9:30 
on nights preceding nonschool days (9:30 
remains the latest that such persons may 
work before a school day), except that the 
prohibition remains on work after 7 p.m. in 
door-to-door solicitation sales or deliveries 
on any day. 


Background clearance. In response to a 
request by another bank, savings and loan, 
or credit union, such an institution may 
provide a reference advising of a job appli- 
cant’s involvement in any reported theft, 
embezzlement, or similar activity, with a 
copy sent to the job applicant. The institu- 
tion will not be civilly liable for the refer- 
ence unless the information provided is 
false and is given knowingly. 


Private employment agencies. _Vocation- 
al guidance and employment counseling 
services are now specifically covered by 
the employment agency regulatory law. 


Occupational safety and health. The oc- 
cupational safety and health law was 
amended to increase the maximum civil 
penalty from $1,000 to $5,000 for emloy- 
ers who have received a citation for a seri- 
ous violation which caused an employee’s 
death. 


Employment and training. A Department 
of Economic Security prelayoff assistance 
services fund is to provide services, pur- 
suant to the Federal Job Training Partner- 
ship Act, to persons who have been or are 
about to be laid off. Monies in the fund will 
consist of gifts, grants, donations, and 
amounts collected from employers who 
voluntarily participate in such programs on 


tions from the law, and the Louisiana law prohibiting the 
knowing employment of illegal aliens was amended to pro- 
hibit any such employment whether knowing or not. 

The following is a summary, by jurisdiction, of labor 
legislation enacted during 1986. 


behalf of their employees. 


Other laws. The Industrial Commission, 
the Occupational Safety and Health Advi- 
sory Committee, the Occupational Safety 
and Health Review Board, the Arizona Em- 
ployment Advisory Council, and the Boiler 
Advisory Board, all scheduled for termina- 
tion on July 1, 1986, under sunset legisla- 
tion, were continued until July 1, 1996. 

Written rules must be posted designating 
smoking and nonsmoking areas in each 
building owned, operated, or funded in 
whole or in part by the State. Discrimina- 
tion is prohibited against an employee who 
formally complains about smoking or the 
rules. 


California 


Wages. Employees on commercial and 
sport fishing boats are now exempt from 
the minimum wage orders of the Industrial 
Welfare Commission. 

Attorney’s fees shall be awarded to the 
prevailing party in court actions brought for 
nonpayment of wages, fringe benefits, or 
health and welfare or pension fund contri- 
butions, or to compel compliance with the 
decision or award of an arbitrator or a 
grievance panel. Actions brought by the 
Labor Commissioner for nonpayment of 
wages or benefits are exempted. 


Hours. An amended Industrial Welfare 
Commission order allows employees in li- 
censed hospitals to work a workweek of 
either three 12-hour days or four 9-hour 
shifts and a fractional day within 5 days. 
Overtime must be paid after 40 hours and 
for hours or days worked in excess of those 
scheduled. An affirmative vote by two- 
thirds of the affected employees and a writ- 
ten agreement signed by at least two-thirds 
of them are required before the perform- 
ance of any work under the new schedule. 

Employers who intend to implement 
flexible scheduling which requires a vote, 
must disclose, in writing, the benefits to 
employees as well as the effects of such a 
change on their wages, hours, and benefits. 
Failure to comply makes any election by 
the employees to accept such a proposal 
null and void. 

Any hospital employer who is authorized 
to institute a regularly scheduled workweek 
of three 12-hour work shifts must make a 
reasonable effort to find an alternative work 
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assignment for any employees unable to 
work the new schedule. 


Child labor. The section of the labor 
code imposing a fine or imprisonment on 
any minor engaged in vending or selling 
goods between 10 p.m. and 5 a.m. was 
repealed. 


Agriculture. Among a number of actions 
to improve housing conditions for farm- 
workers, the Department of Housing and 
Community Development was directed to 
establish procedures and devote resources 
to locate and prosecute the most serious 
violators of the housing standards require- 
ments. The department is also to conduct at 
least four public hearings during 1987 to 
determine the existing need for migrant 
farmworker housing and to report to the 
legislature on or before February 15, 1988, 
and to adopt and make available to the pub- 
lic model or prototype plans for several 
types of housing. 

If a labor camp is determined to be over- 
crowded, the affected residents are to be 
provided with notice of the condition and 
be given reasonable opportunity to correct 
the violation prior to action being taken. If 
it is necessary to institute proceedings, a 
hearing may be held at which the residents 
may appear. If on appeal it is determined 
that vacating the accommodations is the 
only means of abatement, consideration 
must be given to the availability of alterna- 
tive housing. 


Equal employment opportunity. The leg- 
islature requested that the Department of 
Fair Employment and Housing continue to 
operate the employment discrimination 
clinic at the University of California School 
of Law in Berkely, and suggested that sim- 
ilar programs be established at each of the 
University of California’s law schools and 
encouraged at private law schools. 


Worker privacy. An ordinance passed in 
late 1985 prohibits public and private em- 
ployers within the city and county of San 
Francisco from requesting or requiring em- 
ployees to undergo tests to determine 
chemical substances in the body, such as 
drugs, unless there are reasonable grounds 
to believe the employee’s facilities are im- 
paired, there is a clear and present danger 
to the employee, other workers, or the pub- 
lic, and the employee has the opportunity to 
have the sample tested by an independent 
facility and is provided opportunity to rebut 
or explain the results. Certain police, fire, 
and emergency employees are not covered 
by the ordinance. 

Employers in San Francisco are also pro- 
hibited from interfering in an employee’s 
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personal relationships, organizations, or 
activities unless there is a direct and actual 
impact on the employee’s ability to perform 
the job. 


Private employment agencies. The law 
regulating talent agencies was amended to 
provide additional protections for artists, 
performers, and other persons using such 
agencies, including a requirement that any 
funds received by the agency on behalf of 
a client be immediately deposited in a trust 
fund account and disbursed within 15 days. 
Agency surety bonds were increased from 
$1,000 to $10,000, and discrimination on 
the basis of race, color, creed, sex, national 
origin, religion, or handicap was prohib- 
ited. 

Employment agencies charging fees ex- 
clusively to employers, except for those 
providing babysitting or domestic employ- 
ment, will be exempt from the private em- 
ployment agency licensing and regulatory 
requirements between July 1, 1987, and 
January 1, 1991. 


Occupational safety and health. _Contrac- 
tors engaging in the removal or remedial 
action concerning hazardous substances 
must be certified. The Occupational Safety 
and Health Standards Board was directed to 
adopt a standard concerning hazardous sub- 
stance removal so as to protect employees. 

Permits are now required for the under- 
ground use of diesel engines in mines and 
tunnels. The legislative analyst is to evalu- 
ate and report on the occupational safety 
and health of employees and the reductions 
of hazards at worksites where permits are 
required. 


Employment and training. The Depart- 
ment of the Youth Authority was directed 
to implement a model system of employ- 
ment preparation and placement services 
for youthful offenders. 

The Habilitation Services Program for 
adults with developmental disabilities is 
now to specifically provide supported em- 
ployment in the community, including such 
services as direct supervision or training of 
clients while they are working, direct ac- 
tion to advocate on behalf of a client to 
resolve problems affecting work adjust- 
ment or job retention, and intervention with 
employers to review job performance, re- 
solve job problems, or facilitate a client’s 
hiring. 


Other laws. The law protecting State em- 
ployees who report improper governmental 
activities was amended to specifically 
cover applicants for State employment. A 
fine of up to $10,000 and imprisonment for 
up to 1 year will be imposed on persons 


who intentionally engage in acts of reprisal, 
retaliation, threats, coercion, or similar 
acts against a State employee or applicant 
who disclosed improper governmental ac- 
tivity. Punitive damages may also be 
awarded by the court if the violations are 
proven to be malicious. Similar protections 
against reprisal were enacted to protect 
local government employees who disclose 
evidence of gross mismanagement, waste 
of funds, abuse of authority, or substantial 
and specific danger to public health or 
safety. 


Colorado 


Wages. Each pay period, employers are 
to furnish employees an itemized statement 
including gross wages earned and all de- 
ductions made. Wage deductions are not to 
be made for cash or inventory shortages 
(except those caused by theft), breakage, 
alleged negligent acts, dishonored cus- 
credit cards or checks, workers’ compen- 
sation, or penalties for infractions except 
for previously established written policies. 
The prohibition against retaliation against a 
person filing a complaint or participating in 
a proceeding under the law was extended to 
protect all employees, rather than only mi- 
gratory laborers. 


Hours. The public work 8-hour day law 
was repealed. 


Equal employment opportunity. Age dis- 
crimination in employment is now prohib- 
ited under the State civil rights law. The 
provisions are applicable to persons be- 
tween the ages of 40 and 70. The previous 
law was limited to a prohibition against 
discharging employees between the ages of 
18 and 60 because of age. 


Background clearance. As part of an in- 
vestigation for a license or renewal to oper- 
ate a family care home, residential child 
care facility, child placement agency, or 
child care center, the Department of Social 
Services or other issuing authority may re- 
quire each applicant, licensee, or director 
of an applying agency to submit a set of 
fingerprints to be used to assist in ascertain- 
ing if the person being investigated has 
been convicted of child abuse or an unlaw- 
ful sexual offense. 


Occupational safety and health. The di- 
rector of the Division of Labor was author- 
ized to establish standards, rules, or regu- 
lations for the construction, repair, and 
maintenance of carnivals and amusement 
parks. 


Employment and training. A job alterna- 
tive program was established to allow 


counties to coordinate and consolidate ex- 
isting and future employment, training, and 
supportive services for applicants for or re- 
cipients of aid to families with dependent 
children. The counties, in cooperation with 
private industry councils and local elected 
officials, are to coordinate all employment 
and training programs in accordance with 
the Governor’s coordination criteria in the 
Federal Job Training Partnership Act. 

In addition, the Department of Social 
Services was authorized to develop a state- 
wide employment search program for des- 
ignated recipients of and applicants for aid 
to families with dependent children. Partic- 
ipation in the program may be required of 
certain individuals for a specified time as a 
condition of eligibility for public assis- 
tance, but any recipient or applicant for aid 
may volunteer for participation. 


Other laws. The Industrial Commission 
was abolished, and its powers, duties, and 
functions were transferred to the Depart- 
ment of Labor and Employment. The Com- 
mission’s responsibilities included hearing 
appeals, promulgating rules and regula- 
tions under various statutes, and establish- 
ing safety standards. 


Connecticut 


Child labor. As the result of a law en- 
acted in 1985, superintendents of schools 
will no longer be required to furnish em- 
ployers with proof-of-age certificates for 
persons over age 18 before employing them 
in hazardous occupations. Certificate re- 
quirements remain the same for employ- 
ment of minors under age 18. 


Equal employment opportunity. The pro- 
hibition against discrimination on the basis 
of age was amended. The minimum annual 
retirement benefit required to permit the 
termination of executives or high policy- 
making employees at age 65 is now 
$44,000, instead of $27,000. 


Occupational safety and health. The 
Commissioner of Health Services, in con- 
sultation with the Labor Commissioner, is 
to adopt regulations concerning standards 
for the proper performance of asbestos 
abatement, procedures for enforcement ac- 
tion, procedures for inspection by em- 
ployees of the department, and minimum 
standards for the completion of asbestos 
abatement projects. Asbestos contractors 
are to notify the Commissioner at least 10 
days prior to undertaking asbestos abate- 
ment projects and provide required infor- 
mation regarding the project. 


Employment and training. A Connecticut 
Job Training Coordinating Council was 


created within the Office of Policy and 
Management in accordance with the Fed- 
eral Job Training Partnership Act. The 
Council is to ensure that the training pro- 
grams prepare clients for meaningful long- 
term jobs, that State goals for employment 
and training are attained, that a plan is de- 
veloped for coordinating all State job- 
training programs to avoid duplication, and 
that plans and programs of agencies operat- 
ing federally funded programs are reviewed 
continuously. 

In connection with the construction of a 
State legislative office building, the joint 
committee on legislative management is to 
conduct a preapprenticeship training pro- 
gram to assist women in obtaining job 
training and employment in jobs related to 
such construction. 

The State Department of Education is to 
establish a 3-year pilot program to assist 
disabled public school students in prepar- 
ing for and obtaining competitive employ- 
ment and to strengthen the linkage between 
vocational rehabilitation services and pub- 
lic schools. By January 15, 1989, it will 
report to the legislature on the cost effec- 
tiveness of the program and the appropri- 
ateness of the program model for statewide 
implementation. 

The position of opportunities coordinator 
was created within the Department of In- 
come Maintenance to be responsible for ex- 
amining, planning, and coordinating serv- 
ices to meet the work, education, and 
training needs of recipients of aid to 
families with dependent children, and for 
overseeing the work incentive program 
(WIN) for these recipients. A WIN advisory 
committee, including representation from 
the departments of labor, human resources, 
and income maintenance, was established 
to advise the opportunities coordinator on 
the operation of the WIN program and to 
make suggestions for improvement. 


Delaware 


Wages. The Department of Labor may 
now bring legal action on its own to collect 
unpaid minimum wages and prevailing 
wages for all underpaid employees (instead 
of only for those who have filed wage 
claims). Previously, Department action 
could be taken only upon receipt of a writ- 
ten complaint from an aggrieved employee, 
and suit could only be for that individual’s 
wages rather than for all underpaid em- 
ployees of the employer. Any wages col- 
lected but not claimed by the employee 
within | year are to be remitted to the State 
treasurer, rather than returned to the em- 
ployer. 

Employers are prohibited from taking 
any part of an employee’s tips except for 
those deductions required by law, thereby 
precluding employers from taking one em- 


ployee’s tips to distribute to other workers. 
The amendment distinguishes between a tip 
and a service charge and requires employ- 
ers who collect service charges to provide a 
clear and conspicuous notice to customers 
that all or part of the charge is the property 
of management. A service charge assessed 
without such notice is the property of the 
employee providing the service. Tipped 
employees will now be considered to be 
those engaged in occupations in which 
workers regularly receive more than $30 
per month in tips, rather than $20. As be- 
fore, employers are permitted to take a tip 
offset of up to one-third of the State mini- 
mum wage. 


Equal employment opportunity. State 
employees may now continue to work be- 
yond the mandatory retirement age of 70, 
on a year-to-year basis, upon written ap- 
proval of their employing agencies. 

In the course of their employment, State 
employees are now prohibited from using 
the granting of sexual favors as a condition 
for favorable treatment of an individual by 
that employee or the employee’s agency. 


Labor relations. A comprehensive new 
Police Officers and Firefighters Employ- 
ment Relations Act grants collective bar- 
gaining rights to police officers and fire- 
fighters. The law includes procedures for 
grievance resolution including mediation 
and factfinding, as well as requirements for 
certification, unit determination, and per- 
missible subjects of bargaining. Unfair 
labor practices for both employers and em- 
ployee organizations were established and 
strikes are prohibited. Organization mem- 
bership or an obligation to pay dues or fees 
will not be required as a condition of em- 
ployment. The law will be administered by 
the State Public Employment Relations 
Board. 


District of Columbia 


Wages. The minimum wage in beauty 
culture occupations was increased from 
$3.75 an hour to $4.50, effective August 4, 
1986, by adoption of a revised wage order. 
The order is applicable to employees in 
beauty and barber shops, and miscella- 
neous personal services including health 
clubs and spas, and permits a maximum tip 
credit of 50 cents an hour. Another revised 
wage order will increase the hourly mini- 
mum wage for building service occupations 
from $3.70 to $4.75 on January 5, 1987. 
Public employees covered by the Federal 
Fair Labor Standards Act and eligible to 
earn compensatory time may receive com- 
pensatory time off at a rate of not less than 
15 hours for each hour worked for which 
overtime pay is required. Employees en- 
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gaged in public safety, emergency re- 
sponse, or seasonal activities may accrue 
up to 480 hours of compensatory time; 
other employees are limited to 240. Paid 
overtime is required after an employee has 
accrued the maximum. 


Florida 


Child labor. For the first time, limits 
were imposed during the school year on 
work hours of 16- and 17-year-old students; 
the maximum is now 30 hours a week, 10 
hours a day, and 6 days a week. Also, 
permissible weekly hours for minors under 
16 were reduced from 40 to 30 a week 
during the school year, and made inapplica- 
ble during holiday and summer vacations. 
The nightwork hours for minors age 17 and 
under will no longer be restricted during 
holiday and summer vacations, but a reduc- 
tion from | a.m. to midnight was made in 
the latest hour 16- and 17-year-olds may 
work before schooldays. 


Background clearance. Except as au- 
thorized by law, counties and municipali- 
ties are prohibited from enacting or enforc- 
ing any ordinance, resolution, rule, or other 
action requiring the registration or back- 
ground screening of individuals for specific 
types or categories of employment. They 
are also prohibited from requiring individu- 
als to carry identification cards issued as a 
result of such registration or screening. Or- 
dinances requiring background screening, 
which may include proof of certain skills, 
knowledge, or moral character, may be 
permitted if such regulation is not prohib- 
ited by law and does not unfairly discrimi- 
nate against any class of individuals. 


Private employment agencies. A new tal- 
ent agency regulatory law was enacted, to 
be administered by the Department of Pro- 
fessional Regulation. Talent agencies must 
obtain a license, post a $5,000 surety bond, 
maintain specified records, provide each 
applicant a copy of the contract, and must 
not engage in specific prohibited practices. 


Occupational safety and health. An As- 
bestos Committee was created within the 
Executive Office of the Governor. The 
Committee will develop an asbestos identi- 
fication and remediation plan including 
methods for notifying employees and resi- 
dents of the presence of friable asbestos, 
methods for minimizing employee expo- 
sure until friable asbestos is remediated, 
and requirements for training of asbestos 
abatement workers. The Secretary of Labor 
and Employment Security will serve on the 
12-member committee. 


Employment and training. As part of a 
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reorganization, responsibility for voca- 
tional rehabilitation was transferred from 
the Department of Health and Rehabilita- 
tive Services to a new Division of Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation within the Department 
of Labor and Employment Security. 


Other laws. A Whistleblower’s Act of 
1986 was enacted to protect from employer 
retaliation any public sector employee or 
employee of an independent contractor 
under contract with a public agency who 
reports, to an appropriate agency, misman- 
agement, waste of funds, or the possible 
violation of certain laws or who participates 
in an enforcement proceeding. Protection 
does not apply to knowingly disclosing 
false information. 


Georgia 


Agriculture. Noting that American farm- 
workers suffer infectious diseases at rates 
comparable to those of third-world peas- 
ants and that only 13 States have field 
sanitation standards, the House adopted a 
resolution creating a Joint Farm Labor San- 
itation Study Committee, including in its 
membership the Commissioner of Labor, 
among others. The Committee is to study 
farm labor sanitation problems and report 
its findings and recommendations before 
the start of the 1987 General Assembly. 


Background clearance. Public and pri- 
vate sector paid employees or volunteers in 
positions having supervisory or disci- 
plinary power over a child or children may 
be required to submit to a records check to 
determine if they have ever been convicted 
of a crime or have a criminal record. 

The Department of Human Resources 
was authorized to receive conviction data 
from any law enforcement agency about 
any final selectee for employment by the 
department, its contractors, or a district or 
county health agency, who would be in a 
position involving direct care, treatment, or 
custodial responsibilities for its clients or 
otherwise involving their security and 
safety. 


Occupational safety and health. A Carni- 
val Ride Safety Act was enacted under 
which the Department of Labor, after con- 
sultation with the newly created Advisory 
Board on Carnival Safety, is to adopt stand- 
ards and regulations for the safe assembly, 
disassembly, repair, maintenance, use, op- 
eration, and inspection of all carnival rides. 
Among other provisions, any accident re- 
sulting in death or serious injury is to be 
reported to the Department, and carnival 
ride operators must be at least 16 years of 
age, must be in attendance when a ride is in 
operation, and may operate no more than 


one ride at a time. This Act is in addition to 
the previously enacted Amusement Ride 
Safety Act and covers those devices which 
are not permanently fixed to a site. 


Employment and training. Pilot commu- 
nity work experience programs, under 
which unemployed persons receiving aid to 
families with dependent children were re- 
quired to participate as a condition of con- 
tinued benefits, were repealed. They were 
replaced with a Positive Employment and 
Community Help Program, also to be ad- 
ministered by the Department of Human 
Resources. This program will include edu- 
cational and vocational skills, work experi- 
ence, on-the-job training, and job search 
and job development programs to promote 
the goals of employability and employment 
of those receiving aid to families with de- 
pendent children. Participation will be 
mandatory except for those physically or 
mentally unable to participate, those unable 
to obtain transportation or child care serv- 
ices, or those who would suffer undue 
hardship. 

A resolution was adopted urging the 
U.S. Congress to extend the targeted jobs 
tax credit, arguing that the credit is an ef- 
fective incentive for employer participation 
in the job training partnership program and 
has benefited both the State and economi- 
cally disadvantaged individuals. 


Hawaii 


Wages. As part of an effort to achieve an 
equitable relationship between the value of 
work performed by State and county civil 
service employees and their salary or wage 
schedules, the Office of Legislative Audi- 
tor was authorized to hire a consultant to 
study white-collar and professional and sci- 
entific positions, including registered pro- 
fessional nurse positions. The study is to 
determine (1) if inequity exists among 
specific public employee job classes that 
are dominated by one sex, (2) what factors 
or conditions contribute to such inequity, 
and (3) what changes in law or practice 
could best achieve fairness in job evalua- 
tion. 

The U.S. District Court for the District 
of Hawaii held, in a case involving the pay- 
ment of overtime for interstate express de- 
livery service employees, that the Federal 
Motor Carrier Act does not preempt the 
Overtime compensation requirements of 
State law. (The Motor Carrier Act author- 
izes the Interstate Commerce Commission 
to establish requirements with respect to 
maximum hours of service for employees 
of interstate motor carriers.) 


Equal employment opportunity. A reso- 
lution requested the Department of Labor 


and Industrial Relations to incorporate into 
administrative rules (prior to the convening 
of the 1987 legislature) its interpretation of 
State antidiscrimination statutes as pro- 
hibiting employment discrimination be- 
cause of an individual’s foreign accent or 
inability to communicate well in English 
unless fluency in English is a requirement 
of the job. 


Employment and training. The Hawaii 
State Plan (which is to serve as a guide for 
the future long-range development of the 
State) was amended to, among other 
things, establish the following goals: in- 
crease communication between the educa- 
tional community and the private sector to 
develop curricula and training programs to 
meet future employment needs in general, 
and requirements of new, potential growth 
industries in particular; foster a business 
climate conducive to the expansion of ex- 
isting enterprises and the creation and at- 
traction of new business and industry; de- 
velop programs and activities to assist the 
entry of displaced agricultural workers into 
alternative employment; promote film and 
television production in the State; expand 
vocational training; and encourage firms to 
hire State residents. 

As the result of recommendations of the 
Commission on Employment Resources 
and the 1985 Hawaii Employment Plan 
Conference and workshops, the Depart- 
ment of Labor and Industrial Relations was 
requested to initiate development of a com- 
prehensive statewide employment plan to 
be submitted to the legislature prior to the 
1988 regular session. 


Other laws. An Employee Stock Owner- 
ship Programs law was enacted under 
which programs will be established to sup- 
port and encourage expanded opportunities 
for employee ownership and participation 
in Hawaiian businesses by providing edu- 
cation and technical assistance, to provide 
promotion and research activities, and to 
provide information regarding access to 
sources of financing. Each State agency in- 
volved in economic development and regu- 
latory activities is to review existing rules, 
policies, and practices for any which could 
impede the implementation of employee 
ownership. The law will be repealed June 
30, 1988. 

A voluntary 2-year job-sharing pilot 
project was established in the Department 
of Health in an effort to increase available 
employment options. Under the project, up 
to 100 full-time permanent nursing posi- 
tions may each be shared between two em- 
ployees. The majority of these positions 
will be allocated to neighbor island hospi- 
tals. 

A job-sharing program in the public li- 


brary system, first established as a pilot 
project in 1982, was made permanent. 

The Director of Labor and Industrial Re- 
lations, in cooperation with the Director of 
Commerce and Consumer Affairs, was re- 
quested by legislative resolution to review 
the employer practice of charging a proc- 
essing fee to job applicants and to deter- 
mine whether additional legislation is nec- 
essary to protect prospective employees. 

A resolution requests the Federal Gen- 
eral Services Administration to study al- 
leged unequal treatment and unfair prac- 
tices of mainland contractors in obtaining 
Federal public works contracts at military 
bases in the State. 


Idaho 


Wages. The State personnel law was 
amended to provide that compensation for 
overtime for State employees will be sub- 
ject to the restrictions of the Federal Fair 
Labor Standards Act, as applicable. 


Labor relations. The “right-to-work” 
measure enacted in 1985 was placed on the 
ballot in the November 1986 general elec- 
tion as a referendum item and approved by 
the voters. 


Illinois 


Labor relations. The Labor Relations 
Act adopted in 1983, granting collective 
bargaining rights for most public sector em- 
ployees, was amended to include coverage 
of firefighters and peace officers except for 
peace officers with the rank of sergeant or 
above in cities of more than 1 million pop- 
ulation. The Act, which is administered by 
a Labor Relations Board, establishes unit 
determination procedures, unfair labor 
practices, and permissible subjects for bar- 
gaining and arbitration. It prohibits strikes 
by firefighters and peace officers and lock- 
outs by their employers. 


Occupational safety and health. In- 
service training programs on the safe use of 
hazardous or toxic materials is to be pro- 
vided for school employees who regularly 
work with such materials. 

Because of a Federal appeals court deci- 
sion that the Federal Occupational Safety 
and Health Administration’s chemical haz- 
ard communication regulations concerning 
workers’ right to know about toxic sub- 
stances in the workplace preempt State 
standards in the manufacturing sector, a 
resolution was adopted urging the U.S. 
Congress to either strengthen the Federal 
regulations or to permit individual States to 
impose stricter laws. 


Employment and training. Under the 
Prairie State 2000 Authority Act, designed 


to promote employment-related educa- 
tional and vocational programs, grants or 
loans may now be made to eligible employ- 
ers to train employees in fields of work for 
which there are critical demands for certain 
skills. 

An Illinois Youth and Young Adult Em- 
ployment Act was passed establishing both 
the Illinois Conservation Corps which will 
provide temporary summer employment 
for youth ages 16 to 18, and year-round 
employment for young adults ages 18 to 
25, and the Illinois Youth Recreation Corps 
which will provide temporary summer em- 
ployment for 16- to 19-year-olds. 


Indiana 


Wages. The provision in the minimum 
wage law permitting a credit against the 
minimum wage for tips, board, or lodging 
received by employees was repealed. The 
allowance for such credit had in effect been 
repealed in 1985 when the Wage Adjust- 
ment Board, which set the tip credit al- 
lowance and determined the reasonable 
value of board, lodging, apparel, or other 
items and services furnished to employees, 
was abolished. 


Equal employment — opportunity. The 
mandatory retirement age for police, fire, 
and other public safety personnel was in- 
creased to 70 years (from 60 to 65), and the 
36-year maximum age for appointment to 
police or fire departments was deleted. The 
requirement that persons pass mental and 
psychological tests for appointment or 
reappointment as a member of a fire depart- 
ment was repealed. 


Background clearance. Persons operat- 
ing day care centers, children’s homes, 
boarding homes, or child care institutions 
are to require prospective employees to 
submit, as part of the employment applica- 
tion, a notarized statement certifying that 
the applicant has never been arrested for or 
convicted of specified sexual crimes. Such 
a statement also must be submitted by ap- 
plicants for a license to operate or register 
one of these facilities. The State Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare will maintain a cur- 
rent list containing the name, address, and 
telephone number, by county, of each day 
care center and day care home licensed by 
the State, and will make these lists avail- 
able to public libraries and each county De- 
partment of Public Welfare. 


Employment and training. The State 
Board of Vocational and Technical Educa- 
tion is to develop a 3-year plan to assist in 
eliminating artificial and other employment 
barriers against homemakers and single 
parents. The plan will emphasize assisting 
individuals with the greatest financial need, 
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will give special consideration to home- 
makers who because of divorce, separa- 
tion, or the death or disability of a spouse 
must prepare for paid employment, and is 
to provide assurances that the State will 
furnish relevant training and vocational ed- 
ucation activities to homemakers and single 
parents. The plan will be evaluated annu- 
ally by the Board and findings reported to 
the Governor and the General Assembly. 
The act will expire on August 31, 1990. 


Iowa 


Child labor. The Committee on Child 
Labor was abolished and the labor commis- 
sioner given authority to adopt rules on em- 
ployment of minors including prohibited 
occupations. 


Equal employment opportunity. The 
preparation of affirmative action plans by 
State agencies, previously required by ex- 
ecutive order and rule of the Civil Rights 
Commission, is now required by statute 
and will be administered by the Department 
of Personnel. The Office of Management is 
to establish a contract compliance policy to 
assure, among other things, nondiscrimina- 
tion in employment under State contracts 
and services and programs receiving State 
financial assistance. 


Private employment agencies. The Em- 
ployment Agency Licensing Commission 
was abolished and sole authority to issue or 
revoke licenses was given to the labor com- 
missioner. 


Occupational safety and health. The 
Hazardous Chemicals Risk Right to Know 
Act was amended to exclude from coverage 
certain pesticides as well as consumer-use 
hazardous chemicals regulated by the Fed- 
eral Consumer Product Safety Act and in 
the possession of a person who is not regu- 
lated by the Federal Hazard Communica- 
tion regulation of 1983. 


Other laws. As part of a reorganization 
of State government, an integrated Depart- 
ment of Employment Services was created, 
consisting of three formerly independent 
divisions, with functions essentially the 
same as before. The Department consists of 
the Division of Labor Services (employ- 
ment standards and safety), the Division of 
Industrial Services (workers’ compensa- 
tion), and the Division of Job Service (un- 
employment compensation and public em- 
ployment offices). 

An employer may not discharge, threaten 
to discharge, or otherwise coerce an em- 
ployee because of required jury duty. In the 
event of violation, an employee may bring 
a civil action for the recovery of up to 
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6 weeks lost wages, reinstatement, and rea- 
sonable attorney’s fees. 


Kansas 


Wages. Coverage of the wage payment 
and collection law was extended to public 
employees. Also, the Secretary of Human 
Resources, who was previously required to 
take assignments of all valid employee 
wage claims, now will have the option of 
accepting or refusing assignments of 
$10,000 or more. A fee not to exceed $25 
will be assessed for each wage assignment 
taken by the Secretary. 


Hours. The law establishing daily and 
weekly hours and premium pay or compen- 
satory time off for overtime after 40 hours 
a week for classified service employees of 
the Department of Corrections was re- 
pealed. 


Other laws. Employment agreements 
which, as a condition of employment, re- 
quire an employee to assign his rights in an 
invention to the employer shall not apply to 
an invention for which no equipment, sup- 
plies, facilities, or trade secret information 
of the employer was used or which was 
developed entirely on the employee’s own 
time. Exceptions to this new law include 
inventions relating to the business of the 
employer, or the research or development 
and inventions resulting from work per- 
formed by the employee for the employer. 
Employers must notify employees in writ- 
ing of those inventions to which any em- 
ployment agreement does not apply, and 
employees must disclose all inventions 
they are currently developing at the time of 
employment. 


Kentucky 


Wages. The State minimum wage rate 
was increased from $2.60 to $3.35 an hour 
effective July 15, 1986. 

Except for employers who have been 
doing business in the State for 5 consecu- 
tive years, all employers engaged in con- 
struction work or the severance, prepara- 
tion, or transportation of minerals must 
furnish the Commissioner of Labor a bond 
equal to 4 weeks’ gross payroll to assure 
the payment of all wages due employees as 
well as liquidated damages and attorney’s 
fees. 


Equal employment opportunity. The leg- 
islature confirmed a previously adopted ex- 
ecutive order requiring the Commissioner 
of Personnel to implement and monitor an 
affirmative action plan of equal employ- 
ment opportunity for all agencies of the 
State government. 


Background clearance. No State or local 
board of education or child care center shall 
employ in a position which involves super- 
visory or disciplinary power over a minor, 
any person convicted of a sex crime, and 
each shall request the criminal record of sex 
offenses of any applicant from the justice 
cabinet prior to employment. Church spon- 
sored schools and day care centers and pri- 
vate schools are excepted from these provi- 
sions. Criminal information is also to be 
provided on any applicant who is to provide 
foster care home services to a minor. 


Labor relations. The Secretary of Labor 
is to maintain a roster of qualified arbitra- 
tors from which parties involved in a labor 
dispute will select. The Secretary may not 
compel parties to arbitrate or agree to arbi- 
tration, enforce an agreement to arbitrate, 
or compel parties to agree to a particular 
arbitrator, nor may the Commissioner in- 
fluence, alter, or set aside the decision of 
an arbitrator. 

Information relating to a labor dispute 
received by a mediator, in the course of 
mediating that dispute, is not to be revealed 
in any administrative, civil, or arbitration 
proceeding. 


Occupational safety and health. After 
determining that an employer has retaliated 
against an employee for filing a complaint 
or participating in a proceeding concerning 
a violation of an occupational safety and 
health standard, the Commissioner of 
Workplace Standards may now issue a cita- 
tion to the employer instead of instituting 
court action. The Occupational Safety and 
Health Review Commission, instead of the 
courts, may order appropriate relief, in- 
cluding rehiring and reinstatement to an 
employee’s former position with back pay. 

A legislative resolution requests the 
State Occupational Safety and Standards 
Board to review its present regulations re- 
garding employee access to information on 
hazardous substances present in the work- 
place and to promulgate standards that will 
be applicable to all workers in the State 
who are required to work with hazardous ma- 
terials. Currently, the Board has adopted the 
Federal Hazard Communication Standard 
which provides protection for only a portion 
of the total work force. 


Plant closings. A resolution was adopted 
urging the Governor to form a study com- 
mission to consider and evaluate legislation 
being used by Massachusetts and other 
States to solve economic problems includ- 
ing business failure, plant closure, and 
reemployment and retraining of dislocated 
workers, and to prepare legislation cover- 
ing these topics tailored to the needs of the 


State for presentation to the 1988 General 
Assembly. The commission is to be com- 
posed of the secretaries of commerce, 
labor, human resources, and finance and 
administration and participants from appro- 
priate areas of the private sector. 


Other laws. Any public sector employee 
who in good faith reports to the attorney 
general, the legislature, or any other appro- 
priate body or authority, any facts or infor- 
mation relative to an actual or suspected 
violation of any Federal, State, or local 
law, executive order, or regulation, or ac- 
tual or suspected waste, mismanagement, 
fraud, or public endangerment is not to be 
subjected to reprisal or discrimination un- 
less the information is known to be false or 
is held by law to be confidential. 

A resolution was adopted requesting the 
Legislative Research Commission, through 
the Task Force on Small Business, to study 
the impact of other States’ domestic prefer- 
ence bidding laws on Kentucky businesses, 
and to determine the desirability of enact- 
ing a retaliatory statute. 


Louisiana 


Undocumented workers. The recruitment 
or employment of aliens not entitled to law- 
fully reside or work in the United States is 
now prohibited. Previously, such activities 
were illegal only if knowingly committed. 
The exemption for agriculture was re- 
tained. 


Equal employment opportunity. The law 
regulating maintenance work by employees 
of the Department of Transportation and 
Development, and any contracting out of 
such work, was amended to add a section 
requiring the secretary of the department to 
attempt to employ handicapped individuals 
if it would be more economically feasible 
than the use of regular public employees 
and if their use would not reduce the work 
force of any highway maintenance gang or 
cause the layoff of any classified employee. 
Provisions dealing with the use of prison 
labor for such work were repealed. 

The purchases of goods manufactured by 
or services performed by severely handi- 
capped individuals in State-operated and 
State-supported sheltered workshops were 
exempted from competitive sealed bid pro- 
cedures. 


Background clearance. Employers or 
others responsible for persons who have 
applied or been hired for positions of super- 
visory or disciplinary authority over chil- 
dren may request, in writing, that the State 
Bureau of Criminal Identification and In- 
formation provide information as to 


whether they have been convicted of or 
pleaded nolo contendere to any of a number 
of serious crimes, including murder, rape, 
or cruelty to juveniles. No person convicted 
of or who plead nolo contendere to such a 
crime is to be hired by a juvenile detention 
or similar facility or a public or private 
elementary school, and no child is to be 
placed in a foster home, except in emergen- 
cies, unless adults living in the home have 
received clearance. 


Private employment agencies. All em- 
ployment services which solicit or adver- 
tise in the State must obtain licenses from 
the Assistant Secretary of the Office of 
Labor. Previously, the licensing require- 
ment was limited to those services operat- 
ing in the State. 

Employment agencies may now charge 
job seekers a fee of up to $10 for the prepa- 
ration of job resumes. 


Employment and training. A Youth In- 
centive Employment Program was created 
to provide part-time employment during 
the school year and full- or part-time em- 
ployment combined with training during 
the summer months, pursuant to the Fed- 
eral Job Training Partnership Act, to eligi- 
ble economically disadvantaged youths 
aged 16 to 19 who enter into a written com- 
mitment to pursue further education and 
training. 

A resolution requested the Department 
of Health and Human Resources to request 
all vendors in the State who receive Federal 
or State funds through the Department to 
give first consideration to the hiring of per- 
sons who have completed or graduated 
from approved Federal or State job training 
programs for the economically disadvan- 
taged, unemployed, and underemployed. 

A resolution requests that the Joint Com- 
mittee on Health and Welfare, with the as- 
sistance of a special task force, study and 
evaluate innovative approaches to reform 
of the current welfare system. Emphasis is 
to be placed on the Massachusetts Employ- 
ment and Training CHOICES program that 
includes assessment and career counseling, 
education and training, including on-the- 
job training, and direct job placement. 
Findings and recommendations are to be 
reported to the legislature prior to the 1987 
regular session. 


Other laws. _ A resolution was adopted re- 
questing the Division of Administration to 
study the feasibility of State employees 
forming private corporations in areas of 
governmental service considering priva- 
tization and giving these corporations the 
right of first refusal at the low bid price. 


Maine 


Wages. By prior law, the minimum wage 
rate rose from $3.45 to $3.55 an hour, ef- 
fective January 1, 1986. A further increase 
to $3.65 is scheduled on January 1, 1987. 

The maximum allowable credit towards 
the minimum wage for tips received by em- 
ployees, was reduced from SO percent of 
the minimum to $1.54 in 1986, and $1.64 
beginning on January 1, 1987, when the 
State minimum wage also increases by 
10 cents per hour. This results in equalizing 
the minimum wage not subject to tip credit 
at $2.01 per hour for all employees, the 
same amount as under Federal law. 


Background clearance. Persons to be 
employed by a day care facility or nursery 
school transporting minors by motor vehi- 
cle must submit, beforehand, a certified 
copy of their driving record, indicating any 
adjudication or conviction for driving while 
under the influence of liquor or drugs for 
the preceding 3 years. If such a violation 
has occurred, the person may not be so 
employed for 3 years after the last convic- 
tion. Current employees must also submit a 
certified copy of their driving record but 
need not be terminated. 


Worker privacy. <A _ resolution was 
adopted to establish a legislative commis- 
sion to examine the issues involved in test- 
ing employees for the use of alcohol and 
controlled substances. The issues to be ex- 
amined include the privacy rights of indi- 
viduals, the safety of the employee and 
coworkers, the accuracy of various meth- 
ods of testing, and the standards appropri- 
ate for determining the existence of impair- 
ment. A report with any accompanying 
legislation is to be submitted to the legisla- 
ture by December 31, 1986. 

The Director of Human Resources is to 
permit current or former State employees 
the opportunity to review their personnel 
files during normal office hours, upon writ- 
ten request. 


Private employment agencies. The li- 
censing and bonding of employment agen- 
cies by municipalities is no longer manda- 
tory, but may be exercised under home-rule 
authority. Enforcement of the law is vested 
with the municipal officers, although civil 
action in the event of violation may also be 
brought by the Attorney General, the De- 
partment of Labor, or the injured party. 


Other laws. Employees who are tempo- 
rarily laid off or who lose employment be- 
cause of certain work-related injuries or oc- 
cupational diseases are to be permitted to 
continue group health insurance at their 
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own expense for up to 6 months in the event 
of layoff or partial incapacitation, and up to 
1 year if totally incapacitated. 


Maryland 


Wages. The Commissioner of Labor and 
Industry may no longer authorize the pay- 
ment of subminimum wage rates to blind 
workers employed in the sheltered work- 
shops of the Blind Industries and Services 
of Maryland. 

The basis for computing overtime for 
State employees was modified by adopting 
the requirements of the Federal Fair Labor 
Standards Act, and agencies were author- 
ized to adopt alternate work schedules for 
determining overtime compensation for 
law enforcement personnel and firefight- 
ers, as permitted by the Act. 

The Commissioner of Labor and Indus- 
try is now authorized, upon receipt of a 
written complaint, under the minimum 
wage law to require by subpoena the testi- 
mony of witnesses or the production of 
documentary evidence relating to the com- 
plaint, after first attempting to obtain the 
testimony or documents through negotia- 
tion with the employer. 


Child labor. Any person who hires or 
otherwise uses a minor, in any manner, for 
the purpose of distributing or delivering 
any controlled dangerous substance for an 
unlawful purpose will be guilty of a felony 
and subject to imprisonment for up to 10 
years, a fine of up to $10,000, or both. 


Agriculture. All farm labor contractor 
registration certificates will now expire an- 
nually on March 1, instead of 1 year from 
the the date of issuance. 


Background clearance. A new enact- 
ment requires criminal background investi- 
gations of employees and employers at fa- 
cilities that care for or supervise children, 
including day care centers, juvenile deten- 
tion centers, foster care facilities, public 
schools, and certain private schools. Em- 
ployers may also require such investiga- 
tions for volunteers at these facilities and 
for employees or volunteers at facilities not 
specified in the law. 


Worker privacy. Employees (as well as 
job applicants, as before) may now make 
written complaints to the Commissioner of 
Labor and Industry regarding alleged viola- 
tions of the law prohibiting the use of a lie 
detector test as a condition of employment 
or continued employment. Also, the Com- 
missioner may now institute court action on 
behalf of employees (in addition to appli- 
cants) after determining that a violation 
exists. 
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Labor relations. Police officers, ranked 
as sergeant or below, who are employed by 
the Maryland National Capital Park and 
Planning Commission were granted collec- 
tive bargaining rights. Mediation and fact- 
finding are provided for in the event of 
impasse. Strikes are prohibited. 


Occupational safety and health. _ The date 
by which employers are required to comply 
with the law concerning employee access to 
information on hazardous and toxic chemi- 
cals was extended from May 25, 1986, to 
March 1, 1987, except that specified manu- 
facturing employers must comply with 
Federal Hazard Communication Standard 
requirements by the earlier date. 


Other laws. Employers were prohibited 
from discharging an employee because of 
time lost from work as a result of his or her 
response to a subpoena requiring appear- 
ance as a witness in any civil or criminal 
proceeding. 


Massachusetts 


Wages. The minimum wage rate was in- 
creased from $3.35 to $3.55 an hour, effec- 
tive July 1, 1986. Further increases to 
$3.65 on July 1, 1987, and to $3.75 on 
July 1, 1988, are scheduled. The rate for 
the farm sector was retained at $1.60 an 
hour. 


Equal employment opportunity. The sta- 
tute of limitations for commencing actions 
arising from unlawful discriminatory em- 
ployment practices or other civil rights ac- 
tions was extended from 2 to 3 years. 


Worker privacy. The law prohibiting em- 
ployer use of lie detector tests was amended 
to give an aggrieved person the right to sue 
for injunctive relief and for up to treble 
damages for wage loss. Employment appli- 
cations must contain a notice that a lie de- 
tector test is unlawful as a condition of em- 
ployment. Penalties for violation were 
increased, a non-retaliation provision was 
added, and the fact that the test was to be or 
was administered out-of-State is not a valid 
defense to an action brought under the law. 

Effective February 2, 1987, any em- 
ployer receiving a written request from a 
current or former employee is to provide 
the employee with an opportunity to review 
his or her personnel record. If there is dis- 
agreement with any information contained 
in the record, removal or correction may be 
mutually agreed upon by the employer and 
the employee. If an agreement is not 
reached, the employee may submit a writ- 
ten statement explaining his or her position 
for inclusion in the record. 


Employers are prohibited from requiring 
tests for the AIDS antibody or antigen as a 
condition for employment, and a generally 
applicable safeguard was added to protect 
confidentiality of test results of any person. 


Labor relations. The law regulating pub- 
lic employee collective bargaining was 
amended to include class size and workload 
within the permissible scope of bargaining 
for teachers employed by school committees. 

Negotiation impasse procedures for pub- 
lic sector employees were amended to pro- 
hibit employers from implementing unilat- 
eral changes until the collective bargaining 
process, including mediation, factfinding, 
or arbitration, if applicable, has been com- 
pleted. 


Private employment agencies. The maxi- 
mum applicant-paid placement fees estab- 
lished by law will not apply to the place- 
ment of job applicants in positions that pay 
more than $40,000 per year, rather than 
$8,000 as before. 


Other laws. The law providing criminal 
penalties for those who commit assault and 
battery upon police officers, firefighters, 
teachers and certain other public em- 
ployees, while in the performance of their 
duties, was amended to include employees 
of the Department of Social Services. 


Michigan 


Occupational safety and health. The 
Federal Hazard Communication Standard 
was incorporated by reference into the State 
law with the same force and effect as a rule 
promulgated under the act, and is applica- 
ble to all employers subject to the law. 
Other provisions enacted dealt with release 
of trade secret information in emergencies 
and the labeling of pipes or piping systems 
that contain hazardous chemicals. 

Asbestos abatement contractors engaged 
in the demolition, renovation, or encapsu- 
lation of friable asbestos must be licensed 
by the Department of Public Health and 
meet certain project notification and other 
requirements. Employers are to train em- 
ployees on the health and safety aspects of 
working with asbestos, to provide specified 
safety equipment, and to provide a post- 
abatement monitoring check on the project 
site. Criteria were specified for those con- 
ducting asbestos safety courses. 


Plant closings. A new Employee-Owned 
Corporation Act was adopted under which 
the Department of Labor, in cooperation 
with the Department of Commerce, is to 
establish a program to assist in developing 
employee-owned corporations. The pro- 
gram may operate when an establishment 


employing at least 25 persons is closing or 
transferring operations resulting in a loss of 
jobs and the affected individuals request 
assistance, or when workers of an existing 
or new establishment wish to develop an 
employee-owned.- corporation and request 
assistance. The Labor Department may de- 
velop and disseminate information, evalu- 
ate the feasibility and economic viability of 
proposed corporations, provide technical 
assistance and counseling services, assist in 
obtaining financing, promote and coordi- 
nate local, State, Federal, and private 
agency efforts to assist in the formation or 
operation of employee-owned corpora- 
tions, and recommend appropriate legisla- 
tive or executive action to enhance opportu- 
nities for such corporations. Business 
establishments considering closing or relo- 
cating are to be encouraged to give notice 
of that decision as early as possible to the 
Labor Department, the employees affected, 
any employee organization representing the 
employees, and the community in which 
the establishment is located. 

The law which provides for the creation 
of public economic development corpora- 
tions to assist industrial and commercial 
enterprises to locate and expand in the State 
through loans, grants, and other means was 
amended to make employee-owned corpo- 
rations eligible for this aid. 


Minnesota 


Wages. Among provisions enacted in a 
1985 special legislative session: deductions 
from employees wages for uniforms or 
equipment may not exceed $50, and no de- 
ductions for such items, or for consumable 
supplies or travel expenses, may be made if 
the deductions would reduce wages below 
the minimum wage; employers must fur- 
nish employees with an earnings statement 
each pay period including such information 
as hours, rate of pay, gross pay, a list of 
deductions, and net pay; employers must 
pay employees their wages at least every 
30 days on a designated pay day; new pen- 
alties were added for employer failure to 
pay wages due; and the labor commissioner 
was given specific authority to investigate 
wage claims or complaints if the failure to 
pay a wage may violate State law or an 
order or rule of the labor department. 

Overtime pay requirements will not 
apply to any individual employed on a sea- 
sonal basis in a ski facility. 


Child labor. The latest that minors under 
age 16 may work was reduced from 9:30 to 
9 p.m. 

Fines for the employment of minors in 
hazardous occupations will now also apply 
to their employment in occupations deter- 
mined to be detrimental to their well-being. 


Equal employment opportunity. State 
agencies are to submit affirmative action 
plans annually, and these plans must pro- 
vide for reasonable accommodation in the 
hiring and promotion of qualified handi- 
capped workers. Also, restrictions were es- 
tablished on access to information con- 
tained in files relating to investigations 
under the Act Against Discrimination. 


Labor relations. An area labor-manage- 
ment committee grant program was 
established to improve labor-management 
relations and to enhance economic 
development through labor-management 
cooperation. 


Occupational safety and health. The 
Commissioner of Health was authorized to 
enter the premises of any employer to in- 
vestigate the actual, suspected, or potential 
release of a hazardous substance if there is 
evidence or risk of exposure to the commu- 
nity. If requested, the employer will allow 
the Commissioner access to information re- 
quired under the employee right-to-know 
act to determine if there are existing or po- 
tential health hazards from the release of 
any hazardous substance originating in the 
workplace. This information may be dis- 
closed to individuals or to the community if 
illness or injury is likely to be suffered or if 
there is evidence of a community health 
risk and the Commissioner seeks to have 
the employer cease the hazardous activity. 
Procedures are included for the release of 
confidential information in specified cir- 
cumstances. 


Employment and training. The Division 
of Vocational Rehabilitation may provide 
matching grants to sheltered workshops to 
finance and purchase equipment necessary 
to increase worker productivity and to train 
severely disabled people in computer and 
other high technology applications. 


Missouri 


Equal employment opportunity. Separate 
laws dealing with discrimination in em- 
ployment, housing, and places of public 
accommodation, were repealed and re- 
placed with a law consolidating these activ- 
ities. Age discrimination between the ages 
of 40 and 70 was added to the list of prohib- 
ited unlawful employment practices. Provi- 
sions were repealed which formerly made it 
permissible to differentiate in conditions of 
employment on the basis of sex under cer- 
tain conditions, and which permitted sex- 
based differences in the age of retirement 
and in annuity, death, and survivors’ bene- 
fits. 


Occupational safety and health. _ Individ- 


uals or businesses removing or encapsulat- 
ing asbestos are to register with the Depart- 
ment of Natural Resources before engaging 
in such projects. In addition, they must pro- 
vide information and training which meets 
or exceeds Federal standards to each em- 
ployee or agent who may come into contact 
with asbestos. The Department is to be 
given 20 days advance notice of any project 
to be undertaken, and employers are to at- 
test that the employees doing the work have 
received the required training. Violation 
may result in the imposition of either civil 
or criminal penalties or both. 


Plant closings. _A Missouri Distressed In- 
dustry Task Force was established to work 
in conjunction with the Division of Man- 
power Planning to help alleviate the unem- 
ployment and economic distress associated 
with plant closings and to facilitate the cre- 
ation of replacement jobs. Specific respon- 
sibilities include identifying early warning 
signals that industries are beginning to de- 
cline or are in danger of closing and dis- 
seminating this information; assisting local 
efforts to secure alternative employment 
and retraining opportunities for displaced 
workers; assisting in the coordination of 
programs provided under Title III of the 
Job Training Partnership Act with pro- 
grams and services provided by State and 
local agencies; and obtaining the participa- 
tion of government, business and industry, 
and unions for providing assistance to dis- 
located workers in the community in which 
a closure occurs. 


Employment and training. The Depart- 
ment of Economic Development is to estab- 
lish a training program to assist new or 
expanding industries by training, retrain- 
ing, or upgrading of the skills of potential 
employees and to assist in locating skilled 
employees and sources of job training 
funds. A basic industry retraining program 
is also to be established to provide assis- 
tance for industries for the retraining and 
upgrading of employees’ skills which are 
required to support new capital investment. 


Montana 


Wages. By prior law, the minimum wage 
rate rose from $3.05 to $3.35 an hour, ef- 
fective October 1, 1986. 


Occupational safety and health. The Em- 
ployee and Community Hazardous Chemi- 
cal Information Act was amended to make 
voluntary rather than mandatory the em- 
ployer recording of material safety data 
sheets with the clerk and recorder of the 
county in which the workplace is located. 
Lists of workplace chemicals and emer- 
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gency contact persons must still be 
recorded. 
Employment and _ training. The law 


granting the Department of Social and Re- 
habilitation Services power to require gen- 
eral relief recipients to perform work or 
have their benefits reduced was amended to 
also apply to required participation in job 
search, training, and work programs. The 
Department, in cooperation with the De- 
partment of Labor and Industry, will de- 
velop programs to preserve and improve 
the work habits and job-finding skills of 
recipients. Labor organizations whose 
members could be affected by the programs 
are to be consulted, and a currently em- 
ployed worker may not be replaced by a 
recipient, nor may a recipient be employed 
where regular employees are on layoff. 


New Hampshire 


Wages. A _ higher, specific minimum 
wage rate was established at $3.45 an hour, 
effective January 1, 1987, with further in- 
creases to $3.55 and $3.65 scheduled on 
January 1, 1988, and 1989. Previously, the 
Federal minimum wage rate had been 
adopted by reference. 

An overtime pay standard was added to 
the minimum wage law requiring payment 
at time-and-one-half the regular rate after 
40 hours per week. The provision is not 
applicable to employment covered by the 
Federal Fair Labor Standards Act or to sea- 
sonal amusement, recreational, or other 
seasonal establishments. 


Equal employment opportunity. _ A Hand- 
icapped Person’s Employment Fund was 
established to purchase adaptive equip- 
ment, such as telephone adapters, ad- 
justable desks, and the like, which provides 
reasonable accommodations to the needs of 
the handicapped to enable them to become 
gainfully employed by the State and its sub- 
divisions. 


Occupational safety and health. Em- 
ployers engaged in removing, enclosing, or 
encapsulating asbestos must obtain a li- 
cense from the Director of the Division of 
Public Health Services. Employees per- 
forming this work must complete training 
in asbestos control and removal, pass an 
approved examination, and be certified by 
the Division. The issuance of standards and 
rules, inspection, and enforcement are the 
joint responsibility of the Director, and the 
Air Resources Commission. An Asbestos 
Abatement Advisory Committee, which in- 
cludes the Commissioner of Labor, was 
created to coordinate the activities of State 
agencies responsible for health and safety 
and protection of the public and environ- 
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ment which may be affected by asbestos. 


Other laws. A Division of Personnel was 
established within the Department of Ad- 
ministrative Services to provide a central- 
ized personnel operation for State em- 
ployees. Among its functions will be 
responsibility for administering collective 
bargaining agreements and employee bene- 
fit programs and representing the State in 
grievance actions. No person is to be dis- 
criminated against with respect to employ- 
ment in the classified service because of 
political opinions, religious beliefs or affil- 
iations, age, sex, or race. 


Background clearance. The Department 
of Health and Welfare is to conduct a back- 
ground clearance check of each applicant 
for a license to operate a child care agency, 
child care institution, or child placing 
agency. If the applicant, an employee, or 
resident of the agency has been convicted 
of a crime against a child, or of a crime 
which suggests that the person might be 
reasonably expected to pose a threat to a 
child, a license will not be issued. The De- 
partment is to investigate complaints of 
violations of licensing or operating stand- 
ards. Retaliation through discharge, harass- 
ment, or other discrimination by a child 
care provider against an employee who in 
good faith reports a suspected violation of 
the law, will be grounds for license 
revocation. 

The law providing for access to public 
records and meetings was amended to ex- 
clude from the open meetings requirement 
sessions involving strategy or negotiations 
with respect to collective bargaining. 

By July 1, 1987, employers must adopt 
and implement written rules governing 
smoking and nonsmoking in enclosed 
workplaces. The rules may designate 
smoking and nonsmoking areas. The Com- 
missioner of the Department of Health and 
Human Services is to provide consultation 
services to employers if requested. 


New Jersey 


Wages. A new provision was enacted 
providing for the deduction of student loan 
payments more than 60 days overdue from 
the wages of county and municipal em- 
ployees. Such deductions do not prevent 
simultaneous deductions to satisfy other 
debts. 


Equal employment opportunity. Under a 
new Technical Training for Minorities and 
Women Act, the Commissioners of Labor 
and Education were directed to investigate 
the low rates of minority and female partic- 
ipation in apprenticeship and other techni- 
cal training programs, take action to en- 


courage a higher rate of participation, and 
recommend appropriate legislative action. 
The Commissioners are to report annually 
to the legislature. 


Background clearance. No facility, cen- 
ter, school, and board of education which 
cares for or is involved in the education of 
children under age 18, other than on a vol- 
untary basis, is to employ any person in a 
position which involves regular contact 
with pupils unless it has been determined 
that no criminal record exists which would 
disqualify the person from such employ- 
ment. An individual will be disqualified if 
he or she has been convicted of a crime 
involving a sexual offense, child molesta- 
tion, or otherwise endangering the welfare 
of children unless rehabilitation can be 
proven using specified factors. 


Employment and training. The law re- 
quiring employable persons receiving pub- 
lic assistance to perform public work as a 
condition of receiving the aid was amended 
to specify the criteria for demonstrating 
willingness to work. This will include 
maintaining a current registration with the 
Division of Employment Services in the 
Department of Labor, reporting for em- 
ployment interviews scheduled by the Divi- 
sion, and accepting training or employment 
as offered. 


Other laws. A Conscientious Employee 
Protection Act was enacted prohibiting em- 
ployers from retaliating against an em- 
ployee who discloses or threatens to dis- 
close, to a supervisor or public body, an 
activity, policy, or practice that the em- 
ployee reasonably believes to be illegal, or 
who participates in an investigation by a 
public body. Also protected is the em- 
ployee’s right to object to or refuse to par- 
ticipate in any practice which the employee 
believes to be illegal, fraudulent, or crimi- 
nal or could endanger the public health, 
safety, or welfare. 


New Mexico 


Equal employment opportunity. The 
Services for the Blind section of the Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation Division of the State 
Department of Public Education was elimi- 
nated and its powers and functions trans- 
ferred to a new Commission for the Blind 
appointed by the Governor. Among its 
functions, the Commission is to maintain 
bureaus of information and industrial assis- 
tance to help blind persons find employ- 
ment, train them in work which may be 
pursued in their own homes, and assist 
them in merchandising and marketing their 
goods. 


Occupational safety and health. The 
State mine inspector was authorized to 
charge fees to mining companies for mine 
safety training given to their personnel in 
an amount not to exceed $50 per day per 
person. 


New York 


Wages. Recommendations for changes in 
the regulations for administering the State’s 
Minimum Wage Act were submitted by the 
tripartite General Industry Minimum Wage 
Board to the Labor Commissioner on 
March 20, 1986. Among those recommen- 
dations accepted and effective October 1, 
1986, were a change in the overtime stand- 
ard from time-and-one-half the State mini- 
mum wage rate to time-and-one-half the 
employee’s regular rate; elimination of all 
regulatory provisions for sub-minimum 
rates for youth or students and for handi- 
capped workers; and consolidation of cer- 
tain Wage Orders to achieve greater uni- 
formity in certain provisions. A request, by 
the Board, that the Governor and legisla- 
ture consider raising the statutory minimum 
wage above the current $3.35 an hour rate 
was remanded to the Board to recommend 
a specific amount of increase. 

A Federal appeals court in New York 
City ruled that the Federal Motor Carrier 
Act, which authorizes the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to establish require- 
ments with respect to maximum hours of 
service for employees of interstate carriers, 
does not preempt State regulation of over- 
time wages for these workers. 


Garment industry. Effective April 1, 
1987, apparel industry manufacturers and 
contractors will be required to register an- 
nually with the Commissioner of Labor and 
to provide specified information including 
proof of workers’ compensation insurance 
for production employees. Also, a special 
task force is to be established to inspect 
apparel manufacturers and contractors with 
respect to compliance with the registration 
requirements and with other provisions of 
labor law including minimum wage, over- 
time compensation, child labor, industrial 
homework, and unemployment insurance, 
and State and local building, fire, and 
health codes. Provision is made for the im- 
position of civil and criminal penalties for 
various violations. The task force is to issue 
a report to the legislature after 2 years, and 
to report regularly to the Department of La- 
bor’s apparel industry advisory committee. 


Child labor. District superintendents of 
schools were specifically authorized to is- 
sue employment certificates or permits for 
students attending classes operated by a 
board of cooperative educational services, 


and principals of registered nonpublic sec- 
ondary schools were authorized to issue 
them for students attending those schools. 

Minors under age 18 may now be em- 
ployed by a person holding a grocery store 
beer license as either cashiers or in other 
positions involving the handling of empty 
alcoholic beverage containers presented for 
redemption under the beverage container 
control law. 


Equal employment opportunity. The law 
prohibiting the denial of equal employment 
opportunities for the blind and deaf solely 
because of their condition or if accompa- 
nied by a guide dog was extended to apply 
to all persons with disabilities and who are 
accompanied by hearing dogs and service 
dogs in addition to guide dogs. 

Employment discrimination on the basis 
of an individual’s disability, by contractors 
and subcontractors, is now prohibited in the 
performance of building service contracts 
with public agencies. 


Private employment agencies. Coverage 
of vocational guidance or counseling serv- 
ices under the law regulating employment 
agencies is now specifically applicable to 
the providing of information or services of 
any kind purporting to promote, lead to, or 
result in employment for the applicant with 
any employer other than the service itself. 


Employment and training. A pilot project 
to improve and expand employment oppor- 
tunities for senior citizens through job de- 
velopment and placement efforts, due to 
terminate January 1, 1987, was continued 
for 2 years. 


North Carolina 


Occupational Safety and Health. Com- 
prehensive Elevator and Amusement De- 
vice Safety Acts were enacted, to be ad- 
ministered by the Elevator and Amusement 
Device Division within the Department of 
Labor. The labor commissioner is to adopt 
rules and regulations governing, among 
other items, the design, construction, test- 
ing, maintenance, and inspection of such 
devices, and is to issue certificates of oper- 
ation, perform inspections, and investigate 
accidents. Among a number of new provi- 
sions, it was specified that operators of 
amusement devices must be at least 18 
years old, must be in attendance at all times 
the device is in operation, and may operate 
no more than one device at a time. Both 
criminal and civil penalties are provided for 
in the event of violation of the Elevator 
Safety Act and civil penalties for violation 
of the Amusement Device Safety Act. 


Other laws. The North Carolina Employ- 


ment and Training Council, the Commu- 
nity Employment and Training Council, 
the State Community Work Experience 
Committee, the Governor’s Oversight 
Committee for Official Labor Market In- 
formation, and the Council on Manage- 
ment and Development were among sev- 
eral executive branch boards to be 
abolished, and provisions dealing with the 
Administrative Rules Review Commission 
were revised. The Governor’s Management 
Council will perform the functions of the 
Council on Management and Development. 


Ohio 


Equal employment opportunity. A Bill of 
Rights for mentally retarded and develop- 
mentally disabled persons was established, 
including the right to pursue vocational op- 
portunities that will promote and enhance 
economic independence. 


Oklahoma 


Wages. Any person who uses a false or 
bogus check or other order directing the 
payment of money in an attempt to fraudu- 
lently obtain labor or personal services or 
the postponement of any payment due will 
now be liable, in addition to the recovery of 
the amount owing, for double damages of 
at least $200 plus attorney fees and court 
costs in addition to any criminal penalties 
which may be imposed. 


Agriculture. An Agricultural Employ- 
ment Retraining Act of 1986 was enacted 
providing that, if funds are available, State 
farmers and ranchers meeting specified 
criteria of eligibility and need, including 
having lost or being in danger of losing 
their farms, shall be entitled to accept tu- 
ition waivers for up to 36 months and to 
attend any State-supported area vocational 
and technical school for the purpose of 
learning new job skills. The program is to 
be administered by the State Board of Vo- 
cational and Technical Education assisted 
by a newly created Advisory Committee on 
Agricultural Employment Retraining. 


Child labor. A constitutional amend- 
ment, placed on the ballot in the November 
1986 general election, to remove a prohibi- 
tion on work by women in underground 
mines and to establish an 18-year minimum 
age for such work was approved by the 
voters. The issue was placed on the ballot 
as the result of a resolution adopted in 
1985. 


Pennsylvania 


Employment and training. | A Customized 
Job Training Act will be administered by 
the Department of Education. Private com- 
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panies will request training grant funds 
through local educational agencies. The 
agencies must submit a training plan with 
each application, including the number of 
net new jobs that will result. Companies 
will receive full funding of entry level 
training costs if at least 20 percent of the 
entry level trainees are public assistance re- 
cipients, dislocated workers, unemployed 
individuals, or displaced homemakers, and 
lesser funding in other situations. Programs 
are to meet a company’s specifications for 
a particular occupation or trade with suc- 
cessful completion resulting in the trainee 
being placed in a full-time job by that com- 
pany. Companies are to comply with appli- 
cable State and Federal employment stand- 
ards laws and any collective bargaining 
agreement. Priority will be given to pro- 
grams which serve a community where the 
average unemployment rate is above the 
statewide rate or which serve a State- 
designated enterprise zone. 

The Pennsylvania Conservation Corps 
established in 1984 to provide training and 
work experience for economically disad- 
vantaged persons, due to expire June 30, 
1986, was continued to June 30, 1988, and 
eligibility for the program was expanded to 
those between the ages of 18 and 25 instead 
of between 18 and 21. 


Other laws. A new Sunshine Act was 
passed revising a prior law requiring that 
State agency meetings be open to the pub- 
lic. Provisions now permit closed executive 
sessions for purposes including informa- 
tion, strategy, and negotiation sessions re- 
lated to the negotiation or arbitration of a 
collective bargaining agreement, and dis- 
cussions involving the employment, terms 
of employment, dismissal, or disciplining 
of any prospective, current, or former pub- 
lic officer or employee. The individual af- 
fected may request, in writing, that the 
matter or matters be discussed at an open 
meeting. 


Puerto Rico 


Wages. Mandatory decree revisions, is- 
sued by the Commonwealth Minimum 
Wage Board, increased minimum rates in 
the chemical, petroleum, rubber, and re- 
lated products industry from a range of 
$1.50 to $2.30 an hour to a range of $2.75 
to $3.35 effective June 7, 1986, and in the 
commercial services industry from a range 
of $2.50 to $3.35 an hour to $3.35 for all 
employees except catering services em- 
ployees who will receive $3.25 an hour, 
and motor vehicle storage, custody, or 
parking services employees who will re- 
ceive $3.20. The increases in the commer- 
cial services industry rates were effective 
September 11, 1986. 
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In addition, a revised mandatory decree 
for the retail trade industry increased the 
minimum hourly wage rate, effective Janu- 
ary 29, 1986, for those enterprises with an 
annual gross income of less than $362,500 
from a range of $2.00 to $2.50 per hour to 
arange of $2.70 to $3.00 per hour, depend- 
ing on the type of establishment. The min- 
imum for enterprises with an annual gross 
income exceeding $362,500 remains at 
he ee bh 

The minimum payment bond required of 
contractors in charge of construction proj- 
ects costing more than $15,000, was in- 
creased from 10 to 20 percent of the esti- 
mated cost of the project. Employees of the 
contractor or subcontractors may take ac- 
tion against the bond for unpaid wages. 
Violation of the bonding requirement will 
now be a felony, rather than a misde- 
meanor. 

Because of a large number of employee 
complaints filed with the Department of 
Labor and Human Resources for violations 
of various labor laws by security and pri- 
vate detective agencies, such agencies are 
now required to post a payment bond to 
guarantee the payment of wages earned and 
any other right or benefit to which em- 
ployees are legally entitled. Operation in 
violation of labor law will be a cause for 
revocation or refusal to renew an agency 
license. 


Labor relations. The Secretary of Labor 
and Human Resources was authorized 
to publish labor-management arbitration 
awards issued by the arbitrators of the Bu- 
reau of Conciliation and Arbitration. Such 
awards had previously been considered 
confidential. 


Other laws. The law that requires em- 
ployers to compensate employees who are 
discharged without just cause was amended 
to prohibit the discharge of an employee for 
providing information to any administra- 
tive, judicial, or legislative forum in the 
Commonwealth with regard to the em- 
ployer’s business. The Secretary of Labor 
and Human Resources was authorized to 
adopt regulations necessary to administer 
provisions on discharge and compensation. 

Employers are prohibited from deduct- 
ing from salary, vacation, or sick leave the 
time an employee spends as a criminal case 
witness duly summoned by the prosecutor 
or a court. Advance notice of the absence is 
to be given to the employer. 


Rhode Island 


Wages. The basic minimum hourly wage 
rate was increased from $3.35 to $3.55 ef- 
fective July 1, 1986, with a further increase 
to $3.65 per hour scheduled for July 1, 


1987. Also, the rate for 14- and 15-year-old 
minors working fewer than 24 hours a week 
was changed from $2.50 an hour to 75 per- 
cent of the basic rate, and the rate for full- 
time students under age 19, working for 
specified nonprofit associations or corpora- 
tions, will now be 90 percent of the basic 
rate rather than $3.10 per hour as before. 

Public employees may elect, by agree- 
ment with their employers, to receive com- 
pensatory time off for hours worked in ex- 
cess of 40 a week at a rate of at least 15 
hours of compensatory time off for each 
overtime hour worked. 


Equal employment opportunity. The Fair 
Employment Practices Act was amended to 
add to the list of unlawful employment 
practices the failure by an employer to rea- 
sonably accommodate an employee’s or 
prospective employee’s handicap, unless 
the employer can demonstrate that the ac- 
commodation would pose a program, en- 
terprise, or business hardship. It will also 
be an unlawful employment practice for a 
labor organization to fail to reasonably ac- 
commodate a member’s or prospective 
member’s handicap. 

Sex discrimination is now prohibited in 
all public colleges, universities, and public 
institutions of higher education. The prohi- 
bition is applicable to employment, recruit- 
ment and hiring practices, employment 
benefits, and all other school functions and 
activities. Each individual institution must 
designate an equal opportunity or affirma- 
tive action officer who will oversee compli- 
ance. 

The provision which limited veterans’ 
preference in public employment to the em- 
ployment of men, was repealed. 

Upon written request, employees will be 
allowed to inspect personnel files used to 
determine their qualifications for employ- 
ment, promotion, additional compensation, 
termination, or disciplinary action. Not in- 
cluded are records relating to the investiga- 
tion of a possible criminal offense, infor- 
mation prepared for use in any civil, 
criminal, or grievance proceeding, or let- 
ters of reference, recommendations, medi- 
cal records, managerial records, or confi- 
dential reports from previous employers. 


Labor relations. The provisions of the 
Firefighters Arbitration Act, including the 
right to bargain collectively and the prohi- 
bition on striking or engaging in any work 
stoppage or slowdown, were extended to 
rescue and emergency medical services 
personnel. 


Background clearance. A Joint Resolu- 
tion was adopted creating a legislative 
commission to study the feasibility of insti- 


tuting uniform criminal background checks 
of health care personnel prior to employ- 
ment. Findings and recommendations are 
to be reported to the General Assembly by 
February 11, 1987. 


Worker privacy. The law banning the use 
of lie detector tests as a required condition 
of employment was amended to provide for 
punitive damages, in addition to any award 
of actual damages and the award of reason- 
able attorney’s fees and costs. Also, the 
law now prohibits requesting employees to 
submit to such a test, and the maximum 
fine for employer violation was increased 
from $200 to $1,000. 


Other laws. A workplace smoking pollu- 
tion control act was adopted requiring em- 
ployers to implement, maintain, and post a 
written smoking policy permitting any non- 
smoking employee to object to the em- 
ployer about the smoke hazard or discom- 
fort in his or her workplace, and requiring 
the employer to attempt to reach a rea- 
sonable accommodation, using available 
means of ventilation or partition, between 
the preferences of nonsmoking and smok- 
ing employees. Employers are prohibited 
from terminating or otherwise discriminat- 
ing against employees for exercising their 
rights under the law. 


South Carolina 


Wages. Anewcomprehensive wage pay- 
ment and collection law is applicable to 
public and private sector employers. Under 
the law, every employer, except employers 
of domestic labor in private homes and 
those employing fewer than five em- 
ployees, are to notify each employee in 
writing at the time of hiring of hours and 
wages agreed upon, the time and place of 
payment, and deductions to be made from 
wages. In addition, employers must keep 
payroll records and furnish employees with 
itemized statements showing pay and de- 
ductions. All employers, including those 
exempted from the notification require- 
ments, are to pay all wages due at the des- 
ignated time and place and may not with- 
hold or divert any wages unless required to 
do so by State or Federal law, or written 
notice has been given to the employee. 
Wages may be deposited directly at a finan- 
cial institution provided the employee can 
make at least one withdrawal for each de- 
posit, free of any service charge. All wages 
due a terminated employee are to be paid 
within 48 hours of the time of separation or 
the next regular payday which may not ex- 
ceed 30 days after written notice is given. 
Provisions were also enacted governing 
treatment of disputed wages, providing for 
investigation of complaints by the Com- 


missioner of Labor including the right to 
inspect employer records, providing civil 
penalties for violation, and authorizing the 
Commissioner of Labor to promulgate reg- 
ulations. Previous provisions relating to 
payment of wages were repealed. 

The law covering compensatory time off 
for State employees who work overtime 
was amended to provide that if such time 
off is granted, it must be given in accord- 
ance with requirements of the Federal Fair 
Labor Standards Act. 


Equal employment opportunity. All 
sworn law enforcement officers of the State 
highway patrol must be retired by the end 
of the fiscal year during which they reach 
age 62. If they request, these officers will 
be given the highest consideration for va- 
cancies in positions other than sworn law 
enforcement jobs for which they qualify in 
the Department of Highways and Public 
Transportation. 


Occupational safety and health. The 
Amusement Rides Safety Code was 
amended to provide for inspection of 
amusement devices by special inspectors 
licensed by the labor commissioner but not 
employed by the Department of Labor, as 
an alternative to inspection by the commis- 
sioner or a designee, and to specify the 
qualifications required of the special in- 
spectors, including education and training 
requirements. 


Employment and training. As part of the 
State Employment Revitalization Act of 
1986, funds appropriated to the Technical 
Educational System for short-term and in- 
novative training are to be used to provide 
training, including retraining displaced 
workers and farmers, for upgrading em- 
ployees to handle changes in their jobs, and 
for training the unemployed. This training 
will utilize the technical and vocational ed- 
ucation systems. A Private Job Training 
Review Committee was created to provide 
advice on plans for the utilization of short- 
term funds for adult training. 

Employers who require prospective em- 
ployees to complete a job training program 
prior to consideration for employment must 
tell them before they start the program if its 
completion does not guarantee regular per- 
manent employment. 

Beginning January 1, 1988, local juris- 
dictions may establish regulations for, and 
administer a program under which persons 
confined in local correctional facilities 
may work at paid employment in the com- 
munity, be assigned to public works em- 
ployment, or continue their education. Em- 
ployers of prisoners working in paid 
employment are required to pay the pris- 


oner’s wages directly to the Department of 
Corrections, which will withhold 5 percent 
of the wages for the State’s victim assis- 
tance program and an appropriate amount 
for costs incident to the prisoner’s confine- 
ment. 

A new law was enacted requiring em- 
ployable recipients of State public assist- 
ance to register and accept appropriate em- 
ployment as a condition of receiving 
continued aid. By fiscal year 1988-89, the 
Department of Social Services is to develop 
and operate a statewide work support serv- 
ice delivery system to assist public assis- 
tance recipients in achieving economic in- 
dependence through employment. Services 
will include education, job-training, coun- 
seling, and placement. 


Other laws. Any employer who dis- 
misses or demotes an employee because he 
or she complies with a valid subpoena to 
testify in a court or administrative proceed- 
ing or to serve on a jury is subject to a civil 
action in the circuit court for damages in 
specified amounts caused by the dismissal 
or demotion. This provision was made 
retroactive to January 1, 1984. 


South Dakota 


Equal employment opportunity. Discrim- 
ination in employment on the basis of phys- 
ical or mental disability unrelated to an in- 
dividual’s ability to perform the job is now 
prohibited by private and public sector em- 
ployers under the Human Relations Act. 
Employers are to make good faith efforts to 
reasonably accommodate disabled persons 
unless the accommodation would impose 
undue hardship. 


Other laws. The responsibility for main- 
taining a current list of States with resident 
bidder preference laws for public works, 
improvements, or purchases and _ the 
amount or percent of preference taken by 
each State was transferred from the Depart- 
ment of Legislative Audit to the Bureau of 
Administration. 


Tennessee 


Wages. The prevailing wage commis- 
sion, scheduled to cease activities on June 
30, 1986, under sunset legislation, was ex- 
tended for 7 years to June 30, 1993. 


Child labor. The Department of Labor 
now has the duty to keep records on all 
places employing minors. Employers must 
provide the Department with records on the 
employment of minors. 


Undocumented workers. The Depart- 
ment of Labor is now authorized to promul- 
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gate rules and regulations under the law 
prohibiting the knowing employment of il- 
legal aliens and to grant exemptions from 
the law. The Commissioner of Agriculture 
must approve all such regulations relative 
to agriculture before they are adopted. 


Worker privacy. Amendments to the 
Polygraph Examiners Act include requiring 
that persons to be examined sign and re- 
ceive a notification including their rights to 
refuse to take the examination, the right to 
refuse to answer any question, and to termi- 
nate the exam at any time. Upon request, 
the person to be examined must be pro- 
vided a written copy of the examiner’s 
opinions or conclusions as a result of the 
exam, and if requested in advance, an 
audio recording of the examination. Per- 
sons submitting to such an employment ex- 
amination must be shown a list of the ques- 
tions to be asked, in advance, and a list of 
the areas not covered by the exam. It is a 
misdemeanor for an examiner to inquire 
into religious, racial, political, union, or 
sexual matters or actions or activities more 
than 5 years before the exam, except for 
felony convictions and drug violations. 
Psychological stress evaluators are now 
subject to the polygraph examiners law. 


Occupational safety and health. Affected 
employees must now be given the opportu- 
nity to participate in negotiations on alleged 
violations of occupational safety and health 
standards. 

Action was taken to continue several 
boards and commissions scheduled to cease 
activities on June 30, 1986, under sunset 
legislation. Five-year extensions were en- 
acted for the elevator safety board and the 
board of boiler rules, and 7-year extensions 
for the occupational safety and health re- 
view commission and the board of examin- 
ers for mines. 

A House resolution requested that a spe- 
cial committee of House members be cre- 
ated to study the need for minimum occu- 
pational health and safety standards for the 
operation of video display terminals at 
places of employment and to make recom- 
mendations, including any proposed legis- 
lation, to the General Assembly by Febru- 
ary 3, 1987. House and Senate bills to 
enact a Video Display Terminal Operator 
Protection Act failed to pass. 


Employment and training. _ A joint resolu- 
tion was adopted asking that a legislative 
committee be appointed to study the State’s 
various job and economic training pro- 
grams, job growth, technological develop- 
ments, economic resources, and overall 
State policy for the purpose of obtaining a 
better grasp on the scope and effectiveness 
of the various job programs in the State. A 
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report of findings and recommendations, 
including any proposed legislation, is to be 
made to the legislature by July 1, 1987. 


Other laws. The Department of Labor, 
scheduled to be abolished by sunset legisla- 
tion, was extended to June 30, 1993. 

A provision prohibiting the dismissal of 
an employee because of required jury serv- 
ice was repealed and replaced with a provi- 
sion prohibiting both discharge and any 
form of discrimination if advance notice of 
the required jury duty is given to the em- 
ployer. Any employee subjected to an ad- 
verse action because of time off taken for 
such service will now be entitled to rein- 
statement and reimbursement for lost 
wages and work benefits. 


Utah 


Background clearance. Local school dis- 
trict superintendents may require current or 
prospective employees and volunteers to 
submit to a criminal background check at 
school district expense. Only those convic- 
tions which are job-related are to be consid- 
ered. 


Employment and training. The State 
Board for Vocational Education in cooper- 
ation with State and local government 
agencies, community-based organizations, 
and private employers, is to establish a 2- 
year program for the education, training, 
transitional counseling, and referral of dis- 
placed homemakers. Funding for the pro- 
gram will be achieved by a surcharge to the 
cost of marriage licenses. 


Other laws. A resolution directed the 
Legislative Management Committee to as- 
sign appropriate interim committees to 
study numerous labor- and _ nonlabor- 
related subjects, including equal employ- 
ment opportunity for handicapped persons, 
enactment of a State civil rights act, dislo- 
cated worker programs, regulation of carni- 
vals and amusement rides, and rehabilita- 
tion programs for injured workers. 
Amendments were made to the Indoor 
Clean Air Act to regulate smoking in public 
places, including places of employment. 
Employers are to designate smoking and 
nonsmoking areas and conspicuously post 
appropriate signs; arrange employee work 
stations, where possible, to prevent smoke 
pollution detrimental to the health or com- 
fort of nonsmokers; and permit employees 
in defined individual work areas to desig- 
nate them as nonsmoking areas. Prece- 
dence is to be given to the rights of non- 
smoking employees when attempting to 
reach agreements, and employers may not 
discriminate against employees who ex- 
press concern about smoke pollution in the 


workplace. The law will be enforced by the 
Department of Health or local health de- 
partments. 


Vermont 


Wages. By prior law, the minimum 
hourly wage rate was increased from $3.35 
to $3.45, effective July 1, 1986, with fur- 
ther increases to $3.55 and $3.65 scheduled 
on July 1, 1987, and July 1, 1988. 


Child labor. A joint resolution conveyed 
to the Liquor Control Board the intent of 
the General Assembly that persons 16 years 
or older continue to be permitted to sell 
alcoholic liquor in carry-out establish- 
ments. The resolution was in response to a 
Board proposal to raise the permissible age 
to 18. 


Equal employment opportunity. A pro- 
posal to amend the State constitution to 
provide that equality of rights under the law 
not be denied by the State or any of its 
political subdivisions on the basis of sex 
was defeated in the November 1986 general 
election. 


Occupational safety and health. If the 
Commissioner of Labor and Industry finds 
that a workplace violates any portion of the 
State Occupational Safety and Health Act, 
and the violation creates a dangerous condi- 
tion that can reasonably be expected to 
cause imminent death or serious harm to 
workers, the Commissioner may order the 
workplace or any part of it to be immedi- 
ately closed or order that steps be taken to 
avoid, correct, or remove the dangerous 
conditions. Orders may be appealed in su- 
perior court. Employers who violate an 
order of the Commissioner will be fined up 
to $5,000 per day, and other penalties were 
increased. Previously, in cases of imminent 
danger, the Commissioner was required to 
seek injunctive relief in a county court. 

A law provides for certification by the 
Commissioner of Health of asbestos con- 
tractors, permitting them to perform as- 
bestos abatement work. Such contractors 
must notify the Commissioner 10 working 
days before starting. 


Virginia 

Equal employment opportunity. If they 
have been unable to obtain the data, local 
human rights commissions may now re- 
quest the county attorney to apply for a 
subpoena to obtain information necessary 
to determine if unlawful discrimination has 
occurred. Commissions must now obtain 
approval of the county attorney instead of 
the board of supervisors to seek to prevent 


or eliminate violations through appropriate 
enforcement authorities. 


Background clearance. A resolution was 
adopted establishing a legislative subcom- 
mittee to study and develop recommenda- 
tions for ensuring that all adults who seek 
to work with children in the absence of the 
children’s parents. or guardians are appro- 
priately screened, with consideration given 
to protection of children and cost effective- 
ness. The subcommittee is to report its 
recommendations to the 1987 General 
Assembly. 


Worker privacy. A joint resolution re- 
quested the Department of Commerce to 
study its regulations dealing with licensing, 
eligibility standards, and standards of prac- 
tice of polygraph examiners. The Depart- 
ment was asked to consider strengthening 
current regulations, or to establish new 
ones, regarding prohibited areas of ques- 
tioning for employees and job applicants, 
written notification to the subjects of their 
rights, and peer review of the polygraph 
examiners. 


Washington 


Background clearance. The Secretary of 
the Department of Social and Health Serv- 
ices is to investigate the conviction records 
or pending charges of persons being con- 
sidered for State employment in positions 
directly responsible for the supervision, 
care, or treatment of children or develop- 
mentally disabled persons. 


Occupational safety and health.  Signifi- 
cant increases were made in the penalties 
assessible for violation of the State Indus- 
trial Safety and Health Act. Among these, 
the maximum civil penalty for willful or 
repeated violations was increased from 
$10,000 to $50,000 for each violation; an 
employer who has received a citation for a 
serious violation of any safety or health 
standard may now be assessed a civil 
penalty of up to $5,000 rather than $1,000 
as before; and conviction for a willful or 
knowing violation resulting in death to an 
employee may, in addition to a possible 
prison sentence, be punished by a fine of up 
to $100,000 rather than $10,000 as before, 
or up to $200,000 rather than $20,000 if the 
conviction is for a repeated violation. 

Provisions regulating amusement ride 
safety were amended to specify that rides 
inspected in any State, territory, or posses- 
sion of the United States determined by the 
Department of Labor and Industries to have 
a comparable level of regulation will be 
deemed to meet the Washington inspection 
requirements, and that ride operators, au- 
thorized to inspect rides in any such juris- 
diction, will be deemed qualified to inspect 
rides in the State. 


Employment and training. The Employ- 
ment Security Department is to encourage 
employers looking to locate or expand in 
the State to hire public assistance recipients 
and the unemployed from a pool of quali- 
fied individuals. Financial incentives may 
be provided to employers including pay- 
ment of up to 50 percent of a trainee’s 
wages during the first 10 weeks of employ- 
ment and on-the-job training. 


West Virginia 


Wages. The minimum wage rate was in- 
creased from $3.05 to $3.35 an hour, effec- 
tive January 1, 1987. 


Background clearance. For new em- 
ployees, county boards of education are to 
request from the State criminal identifica- 
tion bureau the record of criminal convic- 
tions relating to child abuse, sex-related 
offenses, or possession of controlled sub- 
stances with intent to deliver. 


Occupational safety and health. An Oc- 
cupational Safety and Health Act was en- 
acted for employees of the State or any 
State agency. The law will be administered 
by a new Division of Occupational Safety 
and Health within the labor department, as- 
sisted by an Occupational Safety and 
Health Advisory Board. Provision is also 
made for optional coverage by political 
subdivisions through ordinance, resolution, 
or other procedure. By July 1, 1987, the 
labor commissioner is to provide for the 
adoption of all standards of the Federal 
Occupational Safety and Health Act of 
1970. Where no Federal standards are ap- 
plicable, or where more stringent standards 
are deemed advisable, the commissioner 
will provide for the development of such 
State standards administratively. Tempo- 
rary standards may be adopted to take ef- 
fect immediately in emergency situations. 
The law also provides for employer appli- 
cation for variances, authorization for in- 
spections, education programs, and cita- 
tions for violation. Employees, upon 
request, are to be given a list of those sub- 
stances they use or come in contact with in 
the workplace and notification of which of 
these have been identified as toxic and haz- 
ardous; and employees are not to be dis- 
criminated against for filing a complaint, 
testifying, or exercising any right afforded 
by the law. 

Among several amendments related to 
coal mining, a coal mine safety and techni- 
cal review committee was established to 
assist the board of coal mine health and 
safety in the development of technical data 
relating to mine safety issues, including re- 
lated mining technology, to provide sug- 
gestions and technical data to the board and 


propose rules and regulations with general 
mining industry application, and to accept 
and consider petitions submitted by indi- 
vidual operators or miners seeking site- 
specific rulemaking. Other amendments 
were adopted relating to safety standards 
for mine ventilation, fire protection, haul- 
age equipment, belt conveyors, surface in- 
stallations, and the operation of railroad 
cars. 


Employment and training. The Division 
of Vocational Rehabilitation is to adminis- 
ter a program to provide attendant care 
services to severely disabled adults to en- 
able them to enter or continue in the work 
force. 


Other laws. The law prohibiting dis- 
missal or other discrimination against em- 
ployees summoned for jury duty was 
amended to make employers in violation 
guilty of civil contempt and subject to a 
fine of from $100 to $500 in addition to the 
affirmative relief previously provided for 
which includes reinstatement and reason- 
able attorneys’ fees. 


Wisconsin 


Wages. A 2-year time limit was placed 
on filing wage claims with the labor depart- 
ment. After receiving a claim, the depart- 
ment may investigate any wages due not 
only to the claimant but also to any other 
employees for 2 prior years. 

Under a new provision to be adminis- 
tered by the labor department, contractors 
who have failed to pay required prevailing 
wage or overtime rates on public works 
projects will be barred for 3 years from 
receiving public works contracts let by the 
State and municipalities. Debarment will 
not apply to minor violations as determined 
on a case-by-case basis through administra- 
tive hearings. 


Agriculture. Recruiters of migrant work- 
ers must now provide such workers, at the 
time they are recruited, with a written re- 
cruiting disclosure statement including in- 
formation on the place of employment, 
kind of work, wage rates, pay periods, ap- 
proximate hours of employment, overtime 
applicable, dates of employment, kind of 
housing and any charges, cost of meals if 
furnished, transportation arrangements, 
and any charges or deductions from wages 
beyond those required by law. As before, 
such information must also be furnished in 
a written agreement provided at the time of 
hiring. 


Worker privacy. Ina late 1985 law, em- 


ployers were prohibited from requesting or 
requiring, as a condition of employment, a 
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test for the presence of the AIDS antibody, 
or from affecting the terms, conditions, or 
privileges of employment, or from termi- 
nating the employment of anyone who 
takes such a test. 


Labor relations. The State Employment 
Labor Relations Act was amended to cover 
nonsupervisory teaching, project, and pro- 
gram assistants employed by the University 
of Wisconsin system. 


Employment and training. The Depart- 
ment of Health and Social Services is to 
administer a Work Experience and Job 
Training Pilot Program in coordination 
with programs under the Federal Job Train- 
ing Partnership Act and other job training 


! The legislatures did not meet in Nevada, North Dakota, or Oregon. 
Sessions were held in Arkansas, Mississippi, Nebraska, Texas, and 
Wyoming, but no significant legislation was enacted in the fields covered 
by this article. Information on Guam and the Virgin Islands had not been 
received in time to include in this article, which is based on information 


programs for recipients of aid to families 
with dependent children. The project will 
include job search, subsidized employment 
including on-the-job training, vocational 
skills training, and community work expe- 
rience. Participation may be required as a 
condition of continued benefit payments. 
The Department is also to administer a sep- 
arate Employment Search Program for 
these recipients to assist them in obtaining 
regular, unsubsidized employment through 
such support services as providing child 
care and transportation costs. 

Wages, salary, or other compensation 
for trainees are now eligible training costs 
under the labor training program estab- 
lished by the Department of Development 
to provide specialized job training to State 


— FOOTNOTES——— 


is forthcoming. 


Research fellowships 


residents. Funds appropriated for labor 
training grants may not be used to pay non- 
residents of the State. 

A joint resolution was adopted proposing 
that the U.S. Congress increase funding for 
the Job Training and Partnership Act Title 
III program to a level which meets the 
needs of dislocated workers for such pro- 
grams. 


Other laws. The U.S. Supreme Court 
held that the 1981 Wisconsin law barring 
repeat violators of the Federal Taft-Hartley 
Act from doing business with the State can- 
not be enforced, ruling that the State, by 
imposing this sanction, was assuming a 
role reserved by the Congress for the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board. eS] 


received by November 7, 1986. 


2 Unemployment insurance and workers’ compensation are not within 
the scope of this article. An analysis of workers’ compensation laws ap- 
pears elsewhere in this issue; an analysis of unemployment insurance laws 


The American Statistical Association and the Bureau of Labor Statistics, under 
a grant from the National Science Foundation, are sponsoring a Senior Research 
Fellow and Associate Program next fall. Fellows and Associates will work on 
specific research activities related to BLS programs. Appointments are normally 
for 1 year and research will be conducted at the BLs in Washington, Dc. 

The program will be coordinated by the BLs Office of Research and Evalua- 
tion. Current research being conducted by this office includes: index number 
theory and measurement, price measurement, cost-of-living and demand stud- 
ies, survey response error, workers’ compensation, compensating wage differ- 
entials, productivity analysis, relationship of union membership to employment 
variability, model-based seasonal adjustment, prediction properties of index 
estimators, measure of central location based on censored data, upper and lower 


probability inferences for outliers, and variance estimation. 


Applicants for fellowships should have a recognized research record and 
considerable expertise in their area of proposed research. Senior Research 
Fellows will be selected by a review board consisting of representatives of ASA, 
BLS, the American Economic Association, the Committee on National Statis- 
tics, and the Social Science Research Council. Associates will assist the Fellows 
on their projects. Applicants for Associates are expected to have completed a 
Ph.D. in an appropriate field or to have made significant progress toward the 
degree (at least 2 years of graduate study). Substantial computer experience 
will, in most cases, be required of Associates. Associates will be selected by the 
Senior Research Fellows with the approval of the review board. 

Further information is available from Dr. Cathryn Dippo or Dr. Marilyn 
Manser, Office of Research and Evaluation, Room 2021, Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, 441 G St. nw, Washington, pc 20212; telephone (202) 523-1874 or 


523-1347. 
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Workers’ compensation: 
1986 State enactments 


The year was particularly busy in the field 


of workers’ compensation legislation; 


coverage, benefit levels, and funding practices 


all were subject to change, and a number 


of States mandated the continued review 


of their programs by special oversight committees 


LAVERNE C. TINSLEY 


During 1986, regular legislative sessions were held in all 
States except Arkansas, Montana, Nevada, New Hamp- 
shire, North Dakota, Oregon, and Texas. The year was an 
exceptional one for enactment of State workers’ compensa- 
tion legislation with the passage of 160 laws, compared with 
136 enactments in 1984. Traditionally, fewer amendments 
become law during even-numbered years. 

Nineteen laws were changed either to allow coverage of 
certain persons who were previously excluded or to totally 
eliminate certain coverages. 

The proportion of the State average weekly wage on 
which benefits are based was changed from 100 percent to 
150 percent in Vermont. New Mexico froze its average 
weekly wage for 2 years. Additionally, Oklahoma enacted 
legislation which provides for the average weekly wage in 
the State to be changed once every 3 years, rather than 
annually. 

Arkansas will gradually increase benefit levels beginning 
July 1, 1986, through December 1988. On January 1, 1989, 
maximum weekly benefits will change from a statutory 
amount to 663 percent of the State average weekly wage. 


LaVerne C. Tinsley is a State standards adviser in the Office of State 
Liaison and Legislative Analysis, Employment Standards Administration, 
U.S. Department of Labor. 


Three States changed their maximum compensation peri- 
ods for disability. Oklahoma passed an amendment to allow 
compensation payments for the first 7 calendar days of dis- 
ability (formerly 3 days), with retroactive benefit payments 
for disabilities that extend beyond 21 days. 

Burial allowances were raised in Arkansas, Colorado, 
Rhode Island, Tennessee, and West Virginia. 

The State of Washington added an offset of temporary 
and permanent total disability benefits for persons receiving 
retirement benefits under the Federal Old Age, Survivors, 
Disability, and Health Insurance Act. 

In November 1986, a ratified constitutional amendment 
in New Mexico changed the workers’ compensation pro- 
gram from a court-administered system to an administrative 
system. Other enactments included changes in medical and 
vocational rehabilitation benefits and services for injured 
workers, and penalties and fines to be imposed on employ- 
ers and carriers, as well as employees, for various viola- 
tions. 

A number of States extended the lives of committees 
previously formed to review their workers’ compensation 
systems and determine needed reforms. Supplementary 
funding was also provided for various State funds. 

Following is a State-by-State summary of enacted legisla- 
tion. 
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Alaska 


Sole proprietors and partners may now 
elect workers’ compensation coverage for 
themselves. Commercial fishermen and en- 
tertainers who are employed on a contrac- 
tual basis have been eliminated from cover- 
age. 


Arizona 


Employers who fail to secure coverage for 
their employees may be assessed a civil 
penalty, not to exceed $500, by the Indus- 
trial Commission. 


Arkansas 


Municipalities with 70,000 citizens or 
more now may cover their officials and em- 
ployees through self-insurance, in addition 
to insuring with private carriers. 

Maximum weekly compensation for 
total disability and death was increased to 
$175 from $154 on July 1, 1986, and will 
change again to $189 for the period July 1, 
1987, through December 31, 1988. Begin- 
ning January 1, 1989, through December 
31, 1989, weekly benefits will be based on 
665 percent of the State average weekly 
wage. On January 1, 1990, the percentage 
will increase to 70 percent. Benefit 
amounts previously were set statutorily. 
Minimum weekly compensation for all dis- 
ability and death was raised to $20, from 
$15. 

Time limits on compensation for sched- 
ule injuries have been extended. Under cer- 
tain conditions, additional compensation 
may be authorized for nonschedule in- 
juries. 

The allowance for funerals was _ in- 
creased from $1,500 to $3,000. 

Awards for total disability where injury 
was the result of a health or safety violation 
by the employer will be increased by 25 
percent, formerly 15 percent. 

The Workers’ Compensation Commis- 
sion was authorized to allocate $100,000 
for a special project with the overall goal of 
improving workplace safety and reducing 
the frequency of on-the-job injuries. 

Employers’ liability for compensation 
may be discharged by the payment of a 
lump sum equal to the present value of fu- 
ture payments discounted at 10 percent 
(formerly 7 percent) annually. No lump- 
sum settlement will be permitted if the em- 
ployer’s economic viability is adversely af- 
fected. 

The Commission now has authority to 
establish maximum fees for medical serv- 
ices. 

The penalty assessed against employers 
who make late compensation payments was 
raised to 18 percent from 10 percent. 
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California 


A sum of $2,287,000 was transferred from 
the Employment Development Department 
Contingent Fund to the Uninsured Employ- 
ers’ Fund to cover anticipated deficiencies 
in’ workers’ compensation benefit pay- 
ments. 


Colorado 


The burial allowance was increased from 
$1,000 to $2,000. Additionally, costs for 
burial can now be paid directly to the ceme- 
tery, to the undertaker, or to anyone who 
has paid funeral and burial costs. 

Disabling mental or emotional stress is 
not covered unless it can be shown by com- 
petent evidence that the stress was brought 
on solely by the hazards of the employment 
to which the worker would not have been 
equally exposed outside the employment. 

A convict is ineligible for benefits for 
any week during which such person is in- 
carcerated, unless benefits have been as- 
signed to the spouse or minor children. 

The Industrial Commission was abol- 
ished and its functions, powers, and duties 
have been transferred to the State’s Depart- 
ment of Labor and Employment. An Office 
of Industrial Claims Appeals was estab- 
lished within the Department and will be 
responsible for conducting administrative 
appellate reviews of workers’ compensa- 
tion claims. 


Connecticut 


Legislation was passed to promote the hir- 
ing of workers with permanent vocational 
disabilities. 

The attorney general was given authority 
to bring a civil action to enjoin employers 
from entering into employment contracts if 
they fail to secure compensation payments. 
Workers’ compensation commissioners 
were also given authority to assess civil 
penalties of up to $1,000 when employers 
fail to comply with insurance requirements. 

Assessments charged employers or in- 
surers for funding the Second Injury Fund 
were increased from 3.5 percent to 5 per- 
cent. 

Recovery of compensation payments 
from the Second Injury and Compensation 
Assurance Fund on behalf of an employer 
or insurer who fails to make, or who is 
unable to make, such payments will be 
made by the same means as provided by 
law for the collection of taxes due the State. 


Delaware 


Injured employees are newly entitled to re- 
placement of hearing aids whenever neces- 
sary, as well as to other medical services 
and supplies. 


Georgia 

The State constitution has been amended to 
provide compensation for any law enforce- 
ment officer, firefighter, prison guard, or 
publicly employed emergency medical 
technician who is, or at any time in the past 
was, permanently disabled or killed in the 
line of duty. 

A Workers’ Compensation Coverage 
Study Committee was created to examine 
coverage and certain other aspects of the 
workers’ compensation law. 


Hawaii 


Group self-insured pools may now be es- 
tablished by five or more employers of a 
nonprofit unincorporated association who 
are engaged in the same or a similar busi- 
ness, and by members of a bona fide trade 
or professional association having been in 
existence for at least 5 years. 


Idaho 


Employer payments to the Industrial Spe- 
cial Indemnity Account in nondependency 
death cases have been increased to $10,000 
from $5,000. 

Foreign or alien insurers who file re- 
quests to underwrite workers’ compensa- 
tion insurance are permitted to deposit sav- 
ings certificates, totaling at least $25,000, 
as security with the State treasurer. 


Illinois 


A Self-Insurers Advisory Board was cre- 
ated within the Industrial Commission to 
provide for the continuation of compensa- 
tion benefits that are unpaid or interrupted 
because of the insolvency of a private self- 
insured employer. Further, a Self-Insurers 
Security Fund was established to compen- 
sate injured employees when benefits can- 
not be paid because of employer insol- 
vency. 


Iowa 


Elective coverage was established for a 
proprietor or partner who is engaged in his 
or her business full time. 

Workers injured while undergoing em- 
ployment evaluation or training at a reha- 
bilitation facility may receive minimum 
weekly benefits for disability at an amount 
equal to 35 percent of the State average 
weekly wage in effect at the time of the 
injury. 

The provision requiring an employee’s 
most recent employer to pay compensation 
in cases where exposure to pneumoconiosis 
occurred for a period of at least 60 days was 
repealed. The ruling applies to claims filed 
for compensation on or after July 1, 1986. 

The occupational disease medical board 
was eliminated and the industrial commis- 


sioner given authority to designate the in- 
dustrial hygiene physician and two physi- 
cians selected by the dean of the college of 
medicine of the State University of Iowa to 
investigate occupational diseases. 


Kansas 


Coverage was broadened to include per- 
sons performing community service work, 
if a request for so doing is made to and 
accepted by the workers’ compensation di- 
rector. Qualified real estate agents have 
been eliminated from coverage. 


Kentucky 


Volunteer ambulance service personnel are 
now eligible for workers’ compensation 
coverage. 

Beginning July 15, 1986, all claims for 
asbestos-related disease must be filed 
within 20 years of exposure. 

A task force was formed to conduct a 
4-month comprehensive study of the 
State’s workers’ compensation system. 
Findings and recommendations of the task 
force were to be reported to the Governor 
and the Legislative Research Commission 
by October 1, 1986. 

Procedures were modified and costs ad- 
justed for those employers who carry their 
own risks and pay maintenance fund taxes. 


Louisiana 


Chiropractors now have the same rights as 
other medical doctors to recover fees for 
services rendered to injured workers. Med- 
ical doctors and chiropractors may recover 
payment of fees for services provided in- 
jured workers in the same way that hospi- 
tals do, upon compliance with certain pro- 
cedures. 

Injured employees are allowed to be ex- 
amined by a physician of their choice and at 
their own expense. Any medical report pro- 
vided by a private physician in such cases 
must also be considered in determining the 
employee’s fitness to return to work. 

Any facts or documents contained in an 
employee’s medical records must be made 
accessible to the employee or, on behalf of 
the employee, to his or her representative. 


Maine 


Participants in sheltered workshops at facil- 
ities certified by the U.S. Department of 
Labor under regulations covering employ- 
ment of handicapped clients are excluded 
from the minimum compensation for total 
disability under the State’s workers’ com- 
pensation law. 

Costs for medical aids must be paid 
within 90 days after a request for payment 
has been made. 

Full-time firefighters who file a claim for 


an occupationally related cancer and whose 
last injurious exposure was to a carcinogen 
are exempt from the 3-year statute-of- 
limitations for claim filing. 

The Workers’ Compensation Commis- 
sion was required to conduct a study re- 
garding delays in the workers’ compensa- 
tion system and the psychological and 
financial harm suffered by injured workers 
and their families as a result of any delay in 
receiving benefits. 


Maryland 


Compensation awards may be paid from 
the Uninsured Employers’ Fund if the em- 
ployer does not make such payments when 
due or does not apply for review before the 
Workmen’s Compensation Commission. 

Insurers are required to give claimants 
written notification concerning the termina- 
tion of their temporary total disability bene- 
fits. 

The provision which prohibits payment 
of compensation in a lump sum after 
$45,000 in compensation has been paid 
was deleted from the law. 


Minnesota 


For coverage purposes, the earnings of 
household workers during a 3-month pe- 
riod must be at least $1,000, previously 
$500. Independent contractors may be 
charged a fee for coverage under certain 
conditions. 

“Daily wage” was changed to “weekly 
wage” for computing death benefits. 


Mississippi 

The insurance premium charged employers 
for funding the Second Injury Fund was 
increased from one-half of 1 percent to 
1 percent of the total compensation actually 
paid during the previous calendar year. 


Nebraska 


The name of the Nebraska law was changed 
from ““Workmen’s Compensation Act” to 
“Workers’ Compensation Act,” and “work- 
men’s” was changed to “workers’” 


throughout the law. 


New Jersey 


Coverage was broadened to include mem- 
bers of first aid or rescue squads when re- 
sponding to and returning from an emer- 
gency. Formerly, only travel by police 
officers and firefighters was covered. 


New Mexico 


A resolution was enacted to establish a 
workers’ compensation administrative body 
in place of the court-administered system 
for determining the rights and liabilities of 


employers and of employees who sustain 
work-related injuries. 

The State average weekly wage ($308.28) 
has been frozen through June 30, 1987. 

New procedures have been established 
concerning enforcement mechanisms in 
cases where benefit payments are in de- 
fault. 

Employers may require an employee to 
submit to a physical examination at any 
time during his or her employment. 

Third-party suits are permitted for in- 
juries caused by negligence, and the em- 
ployer has subrogation rights in such cases. 

Attorneys’ fees are restricted to 20 per- 
cent of the first $5,000, 15 percent of the 
next $5,000, and 10 percent of any remain- 
ing benefits secured. 


New York 


Elective coverage is allowed for members 
of auxiliary police organizations at the op- 
tion of the municipal corporation and for 
employees of registered voluntary ambu- 
lance services. Corporate officers are al- 
lowed coverage if an election is made in the 
insurance contract. Under certain condi- 
tions, a professional musician or a person 
otherwise engaged in the performing arts 
may be covered. Licensed real estate bro- 
kers or sales associates are excluded from 
coverage. 

The Workers’ Compensation Board has 
authority to impose penalties on carriers or 
employers. for engaging in dilatory tactics 
or for exhibiting an unjustified lack of pre- 
paredness regarding hearings. If good 
cause is shown by the employer or carrier, 
the penalty may be excused. 

Employers seeking to become self-insur- 
ers may be required to deposit cash in an 
amount not exceeding $100,000 as an alter- 
native to certain securities, or to deposit a 
surety bond. 

Hospitals or health maintenance organi- 
zations with certain credentials for provid- 
ing outpatient medical care must be ap- 
proved by the Chairman of the Workers’ 
Compensation Board. 


Ohio 

An International Tort Fund was established 
under the custody of the State Treasurer. 
All employers are required to make annual 
payments to the Fund at a rate set by the 
Industrial Commission. The Commission is 
required to make rules governing claims 
against and disbursements from the Fund. 
The Self-Insuring Employers’ Surety Bond 
Fund was created and is also under the 
custody of the State Treasurer and the con- 
trol of the Commission. Monies for the 
Fund will come from self-insuring employ- 
ers who purchase bonds to secure the pay- 
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ment of workers’ compensation benefits. 


Oklahoma 


Mandatory coverage of an owner-operator 
who owns or leases a truck-tractor was re- 
moved; however, such persons may elect 
coverage under the law. 

Benefit payments may now be received 
for the first 7 calendar days of disability, 
formerly 3 days. If disability continues be- 
yond the 21st calendar day, formerly the 
third day, benefit payments will be com- 
puted from the date of such disability. 

The maximum period for payment of 
temporary total disability and temporary 
partial disability was reduced from 300 
weeks to 150 weeks. An extension may be 
granted by the court. 

The definition of persons considered as 
“physically impaired” now specifically in- 
cludes those persons who have suffered the 
loss of sight in one eye, or the loss by 
amputation of the whole, or a part, of a 
major member of the body. Previously, in- 
jury to any part of the body or a specific 
member was covered. Permanent partial 
disability from more than one injury must 
result in the loss of more than 17 percent of 
body function before compensation may be 
received from the Special Indemnity Fund. 
A new schedule was established for use in 
determining costs for medical treatment 
and services. 

The penalty for untimely temporary total 
disability benefit payments will now be 
computed as 15 percent of the award in 
certain cases. Penalties were modified for 
wrongful discharge of an employee who 
has filed a claim for compensation. Em- 
ployers who fail to secure required in- 
surance coverage will now be subject to a 
fine. 

The Workers’ Compensation Court is re- 
quired to adopt rules governing group self- 
insurance associations that pool their liabil- 
ities to provide specific and aggregate 
excess insurance for workers’ compensa- 
tion. 


Rhode Island 


In cases of death, dependent children are 
each entitled to $15 weekly, formerly $9. 
Surviving spouses are entitled to annual 
cost-of-living raises of 4 percent, effective 
on the anniversary date of the initial benefit 
payment. 

The allowance for burial was raised from 
$3,000 to $5,000. 

A Special Legislative Commission was 
authorized to continue studying the feasi- 
bility of creating a State-controlled work- 
ers’ compensation program. A report on the 
study must be submitted to the general as- 
sembly on or before May 1, 1987. 
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South Carolina 


Minimum weekly compensation for tempo- 
rary and permanent total disability was in- 
creased from $25 to $75; however, benefits 
may not exceed the employee’s average 
weekly wages. 

A provision was added to the law which 
prohibits an employer from dismissing or 
demoting an employee who has instituted 
any claims proceedings in good faith, or 
who has taken part in any claims proceed- 
ings. 

Appointment of a guardian ad litem is 
allowed for a minor or mentally incom- 
petent person who is a party in a proceeding 
before the Workers’ Compensation Com- 
mission. 

The name of the South Carolina Indus- 
trial Commission was changed to “South 
Carolina Workers’ Compensation Commis- 
sion.” 

Employers or carriers who refuse or ne- 
glect to submit any required forms, 
records, or reports that are necessary for 
proper adjudication of a claim will be sub- 
ject to a $100. fine for each offense, for- 
merly $50. 


South Dakota 


Defendants who are sentenced to commu- 
nity service restitution are exempt from 
coverage. 

Permanent hearing loss caused by exces- 
sive noise exposure on the job is now cov- 
ered. New standards have been set for de- 
termining percentage of hearing loss. The 
law now provides that no compensation is 
payable for temporary total or temporary 
partial hearing loss and for tinnitus, or if 
the employee has failed to use protective 
devices provided by the employer. 

The maximum compensation period for 
job-related total hearing loss is 150 weeks, 
and for partial losses in proportion to 150 
weeks. Claims for hearing loss after July 1, 
1974, where the employee has been re- 
moved from the injurious exposure for 
more than 6 months, must be made within 
a specified 2-year period or be barred 
forever. 


Tennessee 


The maximum allowance for burial was 
raised from $2,000 to $3,000. 

An enactment replaced the American 
Medical Association Guides to the Evalua- 
tion of Permanent Impairment with the 
Manual for Orthopedic Surgeons in Evalu- 
ating Permanent Physical Impairment or 
the American Medical Association Guides 
to the Evaluation of Permanent Impairment 
as a basis for determining the impairment 
rating of a claimant. 


Utah 


The Workers’ Compensation Fund of Utah 
was established to insure employers against 
liability for compensation when work- 
related injuries and diseases occur, and to 
assure payment of benefits to qualifying 
employees. Previously, employers were in- 
sured through the State Insurance Fund. 

New assessments have been authorized 
for all self-insured employers to cover costs 
of benefits paid.to employees of insolvent 
self-insured employers. 

The Default Indemnity Fund has been 
redesignated as the “Uninsured Employers’ 
Fund.” 


Vermont 


The percentage of the State average weekly 
wage upon which benefits are based was 
raised to 150 percent from 100 percent. 

In case of death, the surviving spouse is 
entitled to compensation of at least 330 
times the maximum weekly _ benefit 
amount. Dependent children are entitled to 
unlimited death benefits during depen- 
dency; formerly, their benefits were limited 
to 330 weeks. 

Burial expenses are permitted up to a 
maximum of $2,000, previously $1,000. 

New legislation stipulates that no person 
may be discharged from or discriminated 
against in his or her employment because a 
claim for benefits has been filed. 

The fine was raised from $100 to $150 
for each day of neglect after 30 days that an 
employer fails to secure his or her workers’ 
compensation insurance liability. 
Virginia 
Occupational disease coverage was broad- 
ened to include diseases not ordinarily con- 
sidered job related if it can be established 
by clear and convincing evidence that such 
a disease arose out of and in the course of 
employment. 

The method used in determining cost-of- 
living supplementary benefit payments for 
recipients of total disability benefits was 
changed under both the Workers’ Compen- 
sation Act and the Federal Old Age, Sur- 
vivors, Disability, and Health Insurance 
Act for cases in which disability or death 
occurred on or after July 1, 1975. 

For purposes of establishing a valid 
claim, “sexual assault” now includes the 
criminal law definitions of “aggravated 
sexual battery” and “sexual battery.” 


Washington 


For coverage purposes, the definition of 
“child” was modified to include a child 
born after the employee’s injury where con- 
ception occurred prior to injury. 
Self-insurers are required to pay $10,000 


Table 1. 
Jurisdiction 


Jurisdictions which increased maximum weekly temporary total disability benefits during 1986 


New maximum 


$303.00 

$154.00 

$336.00 

$397.00, plus $10 for each de- 
pendent under 18 years of age, 
up to 50 percent of basic benefit, 
not to exceed 75 percent of em- 
ployee’s wage 


$235.69 

$413.26 

$307.00 

$155.00 

$291.00 

$260.00 to $361.23, according 
to number of dependents, plus 

7 percent of State's average 
weekly wage for each child up to 
5 children 


$511.81 

$178.00 

$598.00 

$239.00 

$304.80 

$254.00 

$327.00 

$360.50, plus $6 for each de- 
pendent, if weekly benefits are 
below $150 


$358.00 
$342.00 
$133.00 
$233.84 
$292.00 
$200.00 


Delaware 
District of Columbia. . . 


Kentucky 
Louisiana 


Michigan 
Minnesota 


$319.00 

$175.00 

$351.68 

$408.00, plus $10 for each de- 
pendent under 18 years of age, 
up to 50 percent of basic benefit, 
not to exceed 75 percent of em- 
ployee’s wage 


$244.22 

$431.70 

$315.00 

$175.00 

$299.00 

$269.00 to $373.75, according 
to number of dependents, plus 

7 percent of State's average 
weekly wage for each child up to 
5 children 


$525.45 


pendent, if weekly benefits are 
below $150 


Note: Most benefit increases are based on the applicable jurisdiction's average weekly or 
monthly wage. However, nine States (Arizona, Arkansas, California, Georgia, Indiana, Mississippi, 
Nebraska, New York, and Tennessee) and Puerto Rico prescribe statutory amounts. Only two of 


into the Supplemental Pension Fund for no- 
dependency death cases due to occupa- 
tional disease, just as they are required to 
do in cases of injury. 

Benefits were increased for losses result- 
ing from amputation. The maximum 
amount payable for total bodily impairment 
was increased to $90,000, previously 
$60,000. Compensation for all unspecified 
permanent partial disability resulting from 
the same injury was raised from a maxi- 
mum of $60,000 to $90,000 and unspeci- 
fied injuries to the back resulting from the 
same injury may not exceed a maximum of 
$67,500, formerly $45,000. 

A self-insured employer is permitted to 
close claims (accepted after June 30, 1986, 
and before July 1, 1988) involving medical 
treatment only and/or payment of tempo- 
rary disability compensation after the 
worker has returned to work. 

By enactment, a regulatory and inspec- 
tion program covering health services for 
the industrially injured worker was estab- 
lished. The new law gives the Director of 
the State Department of Labor and Indus- 
tries permission to inspect and audit all 


New Jersey 
New Mexico 


Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 


South Carolina 
South Dakota 


Vermont 


Virgin Islands 
Virginia 
Washington 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin 


$332.46 
$462.00 


$269.00 

$298.63 

$280.00 

$291.00, plus $5 for each de- 
pendent; aggregate not to ex- 
ceed worker's net wages 


$336.00 

$307.00, plus $9 for each de- 
pendent; aggregate not to ex- 
ceed 80 percent of worker's 
average weekly wage 


$287.02 

$254.00 

$168.00 

$217.00 

$323.00, plus $5 for dependent 
spouse and each dependent 
child up to 4 children, but not to 
exceed 100 percent of State’s 
average weekly wage 


$293.00, plus $10 for each de- 
pendent under age 21 


$294.00 

$296.00, plus $9 for each de- 
pendent; aggregate not to ex- 
ceed worker's net wages 


pendent; aggregate not to ex- 
ceed 80 percent of worker's 
average weekly wage 


$294.95 

$262.00 

$189.00 

$224.00 

$329.00, plus $5 for dependent 
spouse and each dependent 
child up to 4 children, but not to 
exceed 100 percent of State’s 
average weekly wage 


$465.00, plus $10 for each de- 
pendent under age 21 


the nine States (Arizona and California) made no changes in the benefit amounts. Two States 
(Maine and Oklahoma) froze benefit levels for a period of 2 and 3 years respectively. In one State 
(Alaska), the maximum weekly benefit remained the same. 


medical, dental, vocational, or other health 
services and records of injured workers. 

Authority was given to the Department 
of Labor and Industries to conduct a study 
of permanent disabilities and possible 
methods for restoring an injured worker to 
self-supporting, able-bodied status. 

A Joint Select Committee on Industrial 
Insurance was established to review and 
analyze the State’s industrial insurance sys- 
tem and to monitor the implementation of 
recommendations made by previous com- 
mittees on workers’ compensation and in- 
dustrial insurance. 


West Virginia 


Corporate officers are now allowed to elect 
workers’ compensation coverage for them- 
selves. 

A statutory limit of 90 days has been 
placed on awards for temporary total dis- 
ability. 

The allowance for funeral expenses was 
increased from $2,500 to $3,500. 

Payment of additional compensation to a 
recipient of a permanent total disability 


award of 85 percent or more is prohibited. 

The minimum percentage of disability 
for total loss of hearing in one ear was 
decreased from 25 percent to 224 percent. 
For total loss of hearing in both ears, the 
percentage was reduced from 65 percent to 
55 percent. 


Wisconsin 


No compromise agreement of liability for 
additional compensation relating to subse- 
quent injury benefits that involves lump- 
sum compensation payments is permitted. 


Wyoming 


An experience rating system was imple- 
mented for determining employer premi- 
ums for workers’ compensation insurance. 

Medical consultants may be hired by the 
Workers’ Compensation Division to review 
claims cases. 

An $800,000 appropriation was author- 
ized for development and implementation 
of a computer system that can be used to 
administer the employer classification and 
rating system and to process claims. [1] 
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Major Agreements 
Expiring Next Month 


This list of selected collective bargaining agreements expiring in February is based on information 
collected by the Bureau’s Office of Wages and Industrial Relations. The list includes agreements covering 
1,000 workers or more. Private industry is arranged in order of Standard Industrial Classification. 


: Number of 
Industry or activity Employer and location workers 


Private 
COnstICHON Ge ra cfaret. Meese «ss we Associated General Contractors and the Utility Contractors Association 10,000 
(New Jersey) 
Association of Bituminous Contractors (Interstate) United Mine Workers 3,500 
FOOG!PrOGUCtS Gatetde nt ce ciets ei cis.e -t Campbell Soup Co. (Napoleon, OH) Food and Commercial Workers .... 1,800 
Quaker Oats Co. (Cedar Rapids, 1A) Retail, Wholesale, and Department 1,000 
Store 
A Tare Leys asteaets eles sitet ates o:s ous Associated Fur Manufacturers and United Fur Manufacturers United Food and Commercial 1,600 
(New York, NY) Workers 
PUINUNS Secon e. Tose « Dennison National Corp. (Holyoke, MA) Graphic Communications 1,000 
G1 ASS Pie ooo ate tors vis qe wnat, bs PPG industries (Interstate) Aluminum, Brick, and Glass 1,500 
Workers 
Farm and construction equipment . | J. I. Case Co. (Interstate) Auto Workers 5,500 
Electrical equipment ............ Universal Manufacturing Co. (Mendenhall, Ms) International Brotherhood of 1,400 
Electrical Workers 
Whirlpool Corp. (Evansville, IN) Electronic Workers 2,400 
Transportation equipment ........ Litton Industries, Inc., Ingalls Shipbuilding Div. (Pascagoula, MS) ... | Metal Trades Council 6,000 
Rohr Industries, Inc. (Chula Vista, CA) Machinists 4,200 
United Aircraft Corp., Sikorsky Aircraft Div. Teamsters (Ind.) 6,200 
Air transportation .............. USAir (Interstate) Machinists 4,200 
ES a cetehtini os cidaciesn ass". San Diego Gas and Electric Co. (CA) International Brotherhood of 2,300 
Electrical Workers 
Retail trade 2 ici Nassietcis.eiges «8 nippss Kroger Food Stores (Little Rock, AR) Food and Commercial Workers .... 1,800 
Kroger Food Stores (Houston, Tx) Food and Commercial Workers .... 6,000 
Safeway, Inc. (Houston, Tx) Food and Commercial Workers .... 6,500 
Safeway, Inc. (Little Rock, AR) Food and Commercial Workers .... 1,800 
DELVICES is. hifaateresl.: ete pmlerda Bs Council of Hawaii Hotels Hotel Employees and Restaurant 1,250 
Employees 
Window Cleaning Employers Association (New York, NY) Service Employees 1,250 
PAIIUSCIDIENUA MAS efcsicie caivin ere ore Television Film Labor Agreement (Interstate) Musicians 2,800 
Basic Theatrical Motion Pictures Agreement (Interstate) Musicians 2,200 
Public 
SEPANSPOLtAllON edu, P aren eg ae «10 lsheiers Missouri-Illinois Transit Authority (St. Louis, MO, area) Amalgamated Transit Union 1,500 
Denver Transit Authority (Colorado) Amalgamated Transit Union 1,500 
PUDLICESALELY Mra retarsy« «teste nit'=s Milwaukee firefighters (Wisconsin) International Association of 1,000 
Firefighters 
EQUCAT ION Waccxcrsremeretstnys pa chesaie gop University of Cincinnati (Ohio) State, County and Municipal 1,500 


Employees 


! Affiliated with AFL-CIO except where noted as independent (Ind.). 
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Current 
Labor Statistics 


Schedule of release dates for major BLS statistical series ..........0..0.0 0.0.00. 0c ccc ccccccc ccc ce eee. 74 
Ores ON CURTeMe LANON SEATISLICS c..5 6. cc cc foe ces dk d AGopsoshs Walerie ctenren «ox «nant raenandpie tenn aves 75 


Comparative indicators 


fem ADOUNDATKCUNGICALOLS Meet t rete eee reckccins ee iets tee el hte ee ote poe ae ee 84 
2. Annual and quarterly percent changes in compensation, prices, and productivity .............0. ccc ecceceuccuceuceueeuees 85 
omaltemauve measuies Of wave andycompensation Changes... ...1..:meeee tte as oh ee ces ee cos tbececesscsceeedscc: ede ebetes 85 


Labor force data 


4. Employment status of the total population, data seasonally adjusted .............. ccc cece cece cece eee e een eeeeeueeees 86 
5. Employment status of the civilian population, data seasonally adjusted ............. 0.0 cece eee eee cece eee een eeeenas 87 
Gm sclected.emplovment indicators, datayseasonalty adjusted ta. 0¢ scart otiivee cesar: see sees ae ees acess suewe access esnene 88 
Vem Sclecteduuncmployment iadicators, data seasonally, adjusted ance ace ccs eee cc es ean cog ca cece seems snc pei seemanon snes 89 
Bemwnemployment rates by sex and. age, Gata seasonally adjusted)... «concen aeeere viele ve savece ie em esi as 4s tis oversees se 90 
9. Unemployed persons by reason for unemployment, data seasonally adjusted ......... 0.0... ccc cece cence cence nee eens 90 
TPO ULAIONOL UNEMDIOVIMENUwGata SCASONALY ADPUSUE g acyae ene cain a wrens wrerniene ios aac tues se ieee F icles pa ujtie sentra athe 90 
MPRUNemplovment rates Ol Civilian WOLKCIS,. DY StAlG we eos gece austenite cts siege eft bo ce nie sit ergs eesti toe eels 6 saints memes Selena ss oe 91 
BETTI OVAICTULOL WOLKOES OV 9 CALC Ua igre siete eee ates naka) eas alla che iss ov ee eee ys mre Die, Wreielleles g Greyson Hiei: cere eters ake eae eek ciara 91 
> employment Of workers byindustry. data seasonally Adjusted ccna tec sists alot siec cus een ® eve ee evelsie enous @ ane biel ei eae cere 92 
Time Veraper weekly ours, DY InGUStY, data Seasonally adjusted «ov \ic.c.-c cemtace sro toys savers, seu sr csrattans a iale fyaste sae siolg) aie Pet, Noyes eeeane 93 
DMPA VELACedNOULLY ear niNneS DV INGUSU Vectra oka se Alec P aia cao. a. esa lo sige ileuen ours ovens Piss aie, aus. cjevane Gap ar adware coaacetaan ee aiaets eis ieee oe oie 94 
LGMBAVELADC IW CORIVECALTIN DSi Ve ITMCLSEN Vacs sista see shake a mee sans ibs 45.67 caries») sin. ehe) opens way aofatieytns, (6, f suse S's ajiecclee rocaNs racal unico tate 95 
eebourly: Earnings Index by-industtyserocss ccm ere eas 8 EET CETTE OST oes TEEN TE PE Pa ea ITS bea 95 
18. Indexes of diffusion: proportion of industries in which employment increased, seasonally adjusted .....................000- 96 
19. Annual data: Employment status of the noninstitutional population ............. 0. cece cece cece eee ee tee e teen eens 96 
ZO mannvad datasEmployment levels; DY IGUStY pesca. = «cin oi cetioraye reise o iele « StapSetAMeDe ites fos o's si feMeeua ale eam 0) A 4u4,t0e ence MOPS els 96 
PimeAnnvalcdtasAverape nous ang eamings levels by industry ..c av. ace ce ee enculccn ehtroe ast en clase cnireninen em eve 97 


Labor compensation and collective bargaining data 


22. Employment Cost Index, compensation, by occupation and industry group ............ 000s cece eee ce eee eee eee ees 98 
23. Employment Cost Index, wages and salaries, by occupation and industry group ............. 0.0 eee eee cece e eee eee ees 99 
24. Employment Cost Index, private nonfarm workers, by bargaining status, region, and area Size .................-eeeeeeeeees 100 
25. Specified compensation and wage adjustments from contract settlements, and effective wage adjustments, 
Situations COVErIN G1; O00 WOLkers| OY MOTE oe 6 coy sues Msi aan SieceTh 015) 58 47% PITS aw enero) ahah beetenayelel Manet d ecirare. oder pusbsteeins EN 101 
26. Average specified compensation and wage adjustments, bargaining situations covering 1,000 workers or more ................ 101 
27. Average effective wage adjustments, bargaining situations covering 1,000 workers or more ..............00cesc cece ee eeeee 102 
28. Specified compensation and wage adjustments, State and local government bargaining 
Sitiations COVETING? 1 QUO, WOrKers OLMOLem sense ee te bo cies seis chee ereigcl Seve. spore’) sue ol siele'sch, or steterays Geis, sra.le sw ie erolsbersas lela awe eee 102 
Z29eeW ork: stoppages involving 1),000' workers Orwmore gas 4.20 Gch snob oe eset oe Deel soe oo pa sus, melee © oeieie ls oo) eee ae 102 
Price data 
30. Consumer Price Index: U.S. City average, by expenditure category and commodity and service groups ..................... 103 
SileeConsumcisbricemndex-eU +o» Gityraverage anddocal datawallSitemsS™ ee er ee ce ce ce ee eens wean ees aarne 106 
3B 2eeAnnualtdatas Consumetabrice: Index; all iteins;and ‘Major groups”... somes. les teers tei sise ote ele soles) ecictatere « aieeclels 108 
Bambroduceribrce lndexesibyastaze Of processing we ceri strae tes oo <ieret cies ake to ee els, visre sles « dielebtinyols ssl « sicheile etareieyeiate feel aic 108 
BAmeProducen Priceandexes., by durability Of product (746.5 s evr vss ote ay as eivenicl eit ee Nina coe veces om eelala letersi 109 
355) Annuall datas Producerbrice:Indexes-by stage of processingastis: cs se wel wacce selec: ote emis see's ola oisieec ele se weismiamisies 109 
. 36. U.S. export price indexes by Standard International Trade Classification ........-. 6... 0c eee eect eect nes 110 
37. U.S. import price indexes by Standard International Trade Classification ....... 2.6... ccc eee eee teen e ene eee 111 
38. U.S. export price indexes by end-use category... 2... 551i ee eee ence re eee ne ee eee nee te teen ees tent n ee enes 112 
39. U.S. import price indexes by end-use category ...-. 2.1, - 0. eee cette ee eee een eet s ete te ete e eee ene eteees 112 
40. U.S. export price indexes by Standard Industrial Classification ....... 2.0.6... s cece ee eee eee es 112 
41. U.S. import price indexes by Standard Industrial Classification ....... 2.0.6... eee e eee cence eee e eee eee 113. 
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manufacturing 


Nonfinancial corporations 
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NOTES ON CURRENT LABOR STATISTICS 


This section of the Review presents the principal statistical series collected 
and calculated by the Bureau of Labor Statistics: series on labor force, 
employment, unemployment, collective bargaining settlements, consumer, 
producer, and international prices, productivity, international comparisons, 
and injury and illness statistics. In the notes that follow, the data in each 
group of tables are briefly described, key definitions are given, notes on the 
data are set forth, and sources of additional information are cited. 


General notes 
The following notes apply to several tables in this section: 


Seasonal adjustment. Certain monthly and quarterly data are adjusted 
to eliminate the effect on the data of such factors as climatic conditions, 
industry production schedules, opening and closing of schools, holiday 
buying periods, and vacation practices, which might prevent short-term 
evaluation of the statistical series. Tables containing data that have been 
adjusted are identified as “seasonally adjusted.” (All other data are not 
seasonally adjusted.) Seasonal effects are estimated on the basis of past 
experience. When new seasonal factors are computed each year, revisions 
may affect seasonally adjusted data for several preceding years. (Season- 
ally adjusted data appear in tables 1-3, 4-10, 13, 14, 17, and 18.) Begin- 
ning in January 1980, the BLs introduced two major modifications in the 
seasonal adjustment methodology for labor force data. First, the data are 
seasonally adjusted with a procedure called x—11 ARIMA, which was devel- 
oped at Statistics Canada as an extension of the standard x-11 method 
previously used by BLS. A detailed description of the procedure appears in 
The xX-11 ARIMA Seasonal Adjustment Method by Estela Bee Dagum (Statis- 
tics Canada, Catalogue No. 12—S64E, February 1980). The second change 
is that seasonal factors are calculated for use during the first 6 months of 
the year, rather than for the entire year, and then are calculated at midyear 
for the July-December period. However, revisions of historical data con- 
tinue to be made only at the end of each calendar year. 

Seasonally adjusted labor force data in tables 1 and 4-10 were revised 
in the February 1986 issue of the Review, to reflect experience through 
1985. 

Annual revisions of the seasonally adjusted payroll data shown in tables 
13, 14, and 18 were made in the July 1986 Review using the X-11 ARIMA 
seasonal adjustment methodology. New seasonal factors for productivity 
data in table 42 are usually introduced in the September issue. Seasonally 
adjusted indexes and percent changes from month to month and from 
quarter to quarter are published for numerous Consumer and Producer Price 
Index series. However, seasonally adjusted indexes are not published for 
the U.S. average All Items cri. Only seasonally adjusted percent changes 
are available for this series. 


Adjustments for price changes. Some data—such as the Hourly 
Earnings Index in table 17—are adjusted to eliminate the effect of changes 
in price. These adjustments are made by dividing current dollar values by 
the Consumer Price Index or the appropriate component of the index, then 
multiplying by 100. For example, given a current hourly wage rate of $3 
and a current price index number of 150, where 1967 = 100, the hourly rate 
expressed in 1967 dollars is $2 ($3/150 X 100 = $2). The $2 (or any other 
resulting values) are described as “real,” “constant,” or “1967” dollars. 


Additional information 


Data that supplement the tables in this section are published by the 
Bureau in a variety of sources. News releases provide the latest statistical 
information published by the Bureau; the major recurring releases are 
published according to the schedule preceding these general notes. More 
information about labor force, employment, and unemployment data and 
the household and establishment surveys underlying the data are available 
in Employment and Earnings, a monthly publication of the Bureau. More 
data from the household survey are published in the two-volume data 
book—Labor Force Statistics Derived From the Current Population Sur- 
vey, Bulletin 2096. More data from the establishment survey appear in two 
data books—Employment, Hours, and Earnings, United States, and Em- 
ployment, Hours, and Earnings, States and Areas, and the annual supple- 
ments to these data books. More detailed information on employee com- 
pensation and collective bargaining settlements is published in the monthly 
periodical, Current Wage Developments. More detailed data on consumer 
and producer prices are published in the monthly periodicals, The cpi 
Detailed Report, and Producer Prices and Price Indexes. Detailed data on 
all of the series in this section are provided in the Handbook of Labor 
Statistics, which is published biennally by the Bureau. BLS bulletins are 
issued covering productivity, injury and illness, and other data in this 
section. Finally, the Monthly Labor Review carries analytical articles on 
annual and longer term developments in labor force, employment, and 
unemployment; employee compensation and collective bargaining; prices; 
productivity; international comparisons; and injury and illness data. 


Symbols 


p = preliminary. To increase the timeliness of some series, prelim- 
inary figures are issued based on representative but incom- 
plete returns. 

r = revised. Generally, this revision reflects the availability of later 
data but may also reflect other adjustments. 

n.e.c. = not elsewhere classified. 
n.e.s. = not elsewhere specified. 


COMPARATIVE INDICATORS 
(Tables 1-3) 


Comparative indicators tables provide an overview and comparison of 
major BLS statistical series. Consequently, although many of the included 
series are available monthly, all measures in these comparative tables are 
presented quarterly and annually. 

Labor market indicators include employment measures from two ma- 
jor surveys and information on rates of change in compensation provided 
by the Employment Cost Index (Ec!) program. The labor force participation 
rate, the employment-to-population ratio, and unemployment rates for 
major demographic groups based on the Current Population (“household ”) 
Survey are presented, while measures of employment and average weekly 
hours by major industry sector are given using nonagricultural payroll data. 
The Employment Cost Index (compensation), by major sector and by 


bargaining status, is chosen from a variety of BLS compensation and wage 
measures because it provides a comprehensive measure of employer costs 
for hiring labor, not just outlays for wages, and it is not affected by 
employment shifts among occupations and industries. 

Data on changes in compensation, prices, and productivity are pre- 
sented in table 2. Measures of rates of change of compensation and wages 
from the Employment Cost Index program are provided for all civilian 
nonfarm workers (excluding Federal and household workers) and for all 
private nonfarm workers. Measures of changes in: consumer prices for all 
urban consumers; producer prices by stage of processing; and the overall 
export and import price indexes are given. Measures of productivity (output 
per hour of all persons) are provided for major sectors. 
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Alternative measures of wage and compensation rates of change, 
which reflect the overall trend in labor costs, are summarized in table 3. 
Differences in concepts and scope, related to the specific purposes of the 
series, contribute to the variation in changes among the individual mea- 
sures. 


Notes on the data 


Definitions of each series and notes on the data are contained in later 


sections of these notes describing each set of data. For detailed descriptions 
of each data series, see BLS Handbook of Methods, Volumes I and Il, 
Bulletins 2134-1 and 2134—2 (Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1982 and 1984, 
respectively), as well as the additional bulletins, articles, and other publi- 
cations noted in the separate sections of the Review’s “Current Labor 
Statistics Notes.” Historical data for many series are provided in the Hand- 
book of Labor Statistics, Bulletin 2217 (Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1985). 
Users may also wish to consult Major Programs, Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics, Report 718 (Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1985). 


EMPLOYMENT DATA 
(Tables 1; 4-21) 


Household survey data 


Description of the series 


EMPLOYMENT DATA in this section are obtained from the Current Population 
Survey, a program of personal interviews conducted monthly by the Bureau 
of the Census for the Bureau of Labor Statistics. The sample consists of 
about 59,500 households selected to represent the U.S. population 16 years 
of age and older. Households are interviewed on a rotating basis, so that 
three-fourths of the sample is the same for any 2 consecutive months. 


Definitions 


Employed persons include (1) all civilians who worked for pay any time 
during the week which includes the 12th day of the month or who worked 
unpaid for 15 hours or more in a family-operated enterprise and (2) those 
who were temporarily absent from their regular jobs because of illness, 
vacation, industrial dispute, or similar reasons. Members of the Armed 
Forces stationed in the United States are also included in the employed 
total, A person working at more than one job is counted only in the job at 
which he or she worked the greatest number of hours. 

Unemployed persons are those who did not work during the survey 
week, but were available for work except for temporary illness and had 
looked for jobs within the preceding 4 weeks. Persons who did not look for 
work because they were on layoff or waiting to start new jobs within the 
next 30 days are also counted among the unemployed. The overall unem- 
ployment rate represents the number unemployed as a percent of the labor 
force, including the resident Armed Forces. The civilian unemployment 
rate represents the number unemployed as a percent of the civilian labor 
force. 

The labor force consists of all employed or unemployed civilians plus 
members of the Armed Forces stationed in the United States. Persons not 
in the labor force are those not classified as employed or unemployed; this 
group includes persons who are retired, those engaged in their own house- 
work, those not working while attending school, those unable to work 
because of long-term illness, those discouraged from seeking work because 
of personal or job market factors, and those who are voluntarily idle. The 
noninstitutional population comprises all persons 16 years of age and 
older who are not inmates of penal or mental institutions, sanitariums, or 
homes for the aged, infirm, or needy, and members of the Armed Forces 
stationed in the United States. The labor force participation rate is the 
proportion of the noninstitutional population that is in the labor force. The 
employment-population ratio is total employment (including the resident 
Armed Forces) as a percent of the noninstitutional population. 


Notes on the data 


From time to time, and especially after a decennial census, adjustments 
are made in the Current Population Survey figures to correct for estimating 
errors during the preceding years. These adjustments affect the comparabil- 
ity of historical data. A description of these adjustments and their effect on 
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the various data series appear in the Explanatory Notes of Employment and 
Earnings. 

Data in tables 4-10 are seasonally adjusted, based on the seasonal 
experience through December 1985. 


Additional sources of information 


For detailed explanations of the data, see BLs Handbook of Methods , 
Bulletin 2134-1 (Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1982), chapter 1, and for 
additional data, Handbook of Labor Statistics, Bulletin 2217 (Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, 1985). A detailed description of the Current Population 
Survey as well as additional data are available in the monthly Bureau of 
Labor Statistics periodical, Employment and Earnings. Historical data 
from 1948 to 1981 are available in Labor Force Statistics Derived from the 
Current Population Survey: A Databook, Vols. I and II, Bulletin 2096 
(Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1982). 

A comprehensive discussion of the differences between household and 
establishment data on employment appears in Gloria P. Green, “Comparing 
employment estimates from household and payroll surveys,” Monthly 
Labor Review, December 1969, pp. 9-20. 


Establishment survey data 


Description of the series 


EMPLOYMENT, HOURS, AND EARNINGS DATA in this section are compiled from 
payroll records reported monthly on a voluntary basis to the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics and its cooperating State agencies by more than 250,000 
establishments representing all industries except agriculture. In most indus- 
tries, the sampling probabilities are based on the size of the establishment; 
most large establishments are therefore in the sample. (An establishment is 
not necessarily a firm; it may be a branch plant, for example, or ware- 
house.) Self-employed persons and others not on a regular civilian payroll 
are outside the scope of the survey because they are excluded from estab- 
lishment records. This largely accounts for the difference in employment 
figures between the household and establishment surveys. 


Definitions 


An establishment is an economic unit which produces goods or services 
(such as a factory or store) at a single location and is engaged in one type 
of economic activity. 

Employed persons are all persons who received pay (including holiday 
and sick pay) for any part of the payroll period including the 12th of the 
month. Persons holding more than one job (about 5 percent of all persons 
in the labor force) are counted in each establishment which reports them. 

Production workers in manufacturing include working supervisors and 
all nonsupervisory workers closely associated with production operations. 
Those workers mentioned in tables 12-17 include production workers in 
manufacturing and mining; construction workers in construction; and non- 
supervisory workers in the following industries: transportation and public 
utilities; wholesale and retail trade; finance, insurance, and real estate; and 


services. These groups account for about four-fifths of the total employ- 
ment on private nonagricutural payrolls. 

Earnings are the payments production or nonsupervisory workers re- 
ceive during the survey period, including premium pay for overtime or 
late-shift work but excluding irregular bonuses and other special payments. 
Real earnings are earnings adjusted to reflect the effects of changes in 
consumer prices. The deflator for this series is derived from the Consumer 
Price Index for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical Workers (cPI-w). The 
Hourly Earnings Index is calculated from average hourly earnings data 
adjusted to exclude the effects of two types of changes that are unrelated 
to underlying wage-rate developments: fluctuations in overtime premiums 
in manufacturing (the only sector for which overtime data are available) 
and the effects of changes and seasonal factors in the proportion of workers 
in high-wage and low-wage industries. 

Hours represent the average weekly hours of production or nonsupervi- 
sory workers for which pay was received and are different from standard 
or scheduled hours. Overtime hours represent the portion of gross average 
weekly hours which were in excess of regular hours and for which overtime 
premiums were paid. 

The Diffusion Index, introduced in the May 1983 Review, represents 
the percent of 185 nonagricultural industries in which employment was 
rising over the indicated period. One-half of the industries with unchanged 
employment are counted as rising. In line with Bureau practice, data for 
the 1-, 3-, and 6-month spans are seasonally adjusted, while those for the 
12-month span are unadjusted. The diffusion index is useful for measur- 
ing the dispersion of economic gains or losses and is also an economic 
indicator. 


Notes on the data 


Establishment data collected by the Bureau of Labor Statistics are peri- 
odically adjusted to comprehensive counts of employment (called 
“benchmarks”’). The latest complete adjustment was made with the release 
of May 1986 data, published in the July 1986 issue of the Review. Conse- 
quently, data published in the Review prior to that issue are not necessarily 
comparable to current data. Unadjusted data have been revised back to 
April 1984; seasonally adjusted data have been revised back to January 
1981. These revisions were published in the Supplement to Employment 
and Earnings (Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1986). Unadjusted data from 
April 1985 forward, and seasonally adjusted data from January 1982 for- 
ward are subject to revision in future benchmarks. 

In the establishment survey, estimates for the 2 most recent months are 
based on incomplete returns and are published as preliminary in the tables 
(13 to 16 in the Review). When all returns have been received, the esti- 
mates are revised and published as final in the third month of their appear- 
ance. Thus, August data are published as preliminary in October and 
November and as final in December. For the same reason, quarterly estab- 
lishment data (table 1) are preliminary for the first 2 months of publication 
and final in the third month. Thus, second-quarter data are published as 
preliminary in August and September and as final in October. 


Additional sources of information 


Detailed data from the establishment survey are published monthly in the 
BLS periodical, Employment and Earnings. Earlier comparable unadjusted 
and seasonally adjusted data are published in Employment, Hours, and 
Earnings, United States, 1909-84, Bulletin 1312—12 (Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, 1985) and its annual supplement. For a detailed discussion of the 
methodology of the survey, see BLS Handbook of Methods, Bulletin 2134-1 
(Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1982), chapter 2. For additional data, see 
Handbook of Labor Statistics, Bulletin 2217 (Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
1985). 

A comprehensive discussion of the differences between household and 
establishment data on employment appears in Gloria P. Green, “Comparing 
employment estimates from household and payroll surveys,” Monthly 
Labor Review, December 1969, pp. 9-20. 


Unemployment data by State 
Description of the series 


Data presented in this section are obtained from two major sources—the 
Current Population Survey (cps) and the Local Area Unemployment Statis- 
tics (LAUS) program, which is conducted in cooperation with State employ- 
ment security agencies. 

Monthly estimates of the labor force, employment, and unemployment 
for States and sub-State areas are a key indicator of local economic condi- 
tions and form the basis for determining the eligibility of an area for 
benefits under Federal economic assistance programs such as the Job Train- 
ing Partnership Act and the Public Works and Economic Development Act. 
Insofar as possible, the concepts and definitions underlying these data are 
those used in the national estimates obtained from the cps. 


Notes on the data 


Data refer to State of residence. Monthly data for 11 States—California, 
Florida, Illinois, Massachusetts, Michigan, New York, New Jersey, North 
Carolina, Ohio, Pennsylvania, and Texas—are obtained directly from the 
cps, because the size of the sample is large enough to meet BLS standards 
of reliability. Data for the remaining 39 States and the District of Columbia 
are derived using standardized procedures established by BLS. Once a year, 
estimates for the 11 States are revised to new population controls. For the 
remaining States and the District of Columbia, data are benchmarked to 
annual average cps levels. 


Additional sources of information 


Information on the concepts, definitions, and technical procedures used 
to develop labor force data for States and sub-State areas as well as addi- 
tional data on sub-States are provided in the monthly Bureau of Labor 
Statistics periodical, Employment and Earnings, and the annual report, 
Geographic Profile of Employment and Unemployment (Bureau of Labor 
Statistics). See also BLS Handbook of Methods, Bulletin 2134—1 (Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, 1982), chapter 4. 


COMPENSATION AND WAGE DATA 
(Tables 1-3; 22—29) 


COMPENSATION AND WAGE DATA are gathered by the Bureau from business 
establishments, State and local governments, labor unions, collective bar- 
gaining agreements on file with the Bureau, and secondary sources. 


Employment Cost Index 
Description of the series 
The Employment Cost Index (Ec!) is a quarterly measure of the rate of 


change in compensation per hour worked and includes wages, salaries, and 
employer costs of employee benefits. It uses a fixed market basket of 


labor—similar in concept to the Consumer Price Index’s fixed market 
basket of goods and services—to measure change over time in employer 
costs of employing labor. The index is not seasonally adjusted. 

Statistical series on total compensation costs and on wages and salaries 
are available for private nonfarm workers excluding proprietors, the self- 
employed, and household workers. Both series are also available for State 
and local government workers and for the civilian nonfarm economy, 
which consists of private industry and State and local government workers 
combined. Federal workers are excluded. 

The Employment Cost Index probability sample consists of about 2,200 
private nonfarm establishments providing about 12,000 occupational ob- 
servations and 700 State and local government establishments providing 
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3,500 occupational observations selected to represent total employment in 
each sector. On average, each reporting unit provides wage and compensa- 
tion information on five well-specified occupations. Data are collected each 
quarter for the pay period including the 12th day of March, June, Septem- 
ber, and December. 

Beginning with June 1986 data, fixed employment weights from the 
1980 Census of Population are used each quarter to calculate the indexes 
for civilian, private, and State and local governments. (Prior to June 1986, 
the employment weights are from the 1970 Census of Population.) These 
fixed weights, also used to derive all of the industry and occupation series 
indexes, ensure that changes in these indexes reflect only changes in com- 
pensation, not employment shifts among industries or occupations with 
different levels of wages and compensation. For the bargaining status, 
region, and metropolitan/nonmetropolitan area series, however, employ- 
ment data by industry and occupation are not available from the census. 
Instead, the 1980 employment weights are reallocated within these series 
each quarter based on the current sample. Therefore, these indexes are not 
strictly comparable to those for the aggregate, industry, and occupation 
series. 


Definitions 


Total compensation costs include wages, salaries, and the employer’s 
costs for employee benefits. 

Wages and salaries consist of earnings before payroll deductions, in- 
cluding production bonuses, incentive earnings, commissions, and cost-of- 
living adjustments. 

Benefits include the cost to employers for paid leave, supplemental pay 
(including nonproduction bonuses), insurance, retirement and savings 
plans, and legally required benefits (such as Social Security, workers’ 
compensation, and unemployment insurance). 

Excluded from wages and salaries and employee benefits are such items 
as payment-in-kind, free room and board, and tips. 


Notes on the data 


The Employment Cost Index data series began in the fourth quarter of 
1975, with the quarterly percent change in wages and salaries in the private 
nonfarm sector. Data on employer costs for employee benefits were in- 
cluded in 1980 to produce, when combined with the wages and salaries 
series, a measure of the percent change in employer costs for employee 
total compensation. State and local government units were added to the ECI 
coverage in 1981, providing a measure of total compensation change in the 
civilian nonfarm economy (excluding Federal employees). Historical in- 
dexes (June 1981=100) of the quarterly rates of change are presented in the 
May issue of the BLS monthly periodical, Current Wage Developments. 


Additional sources of information 


For a more detailed discussion of the Employment Cost Index, see the 
Handbook of Methods, Bulletin 2134—1 (Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1982), 
chapter 11, and the following Monthly Labor Review articles: 
“Employment Cost Index: a measure of change in the ‘price of labor’,” July 
1975; “How benefits will be incorporated into the Employment Cost In- 
dex,” January 1978; “Estimation procedures for the Employment Cost 
Index,” May 1982; and “Introducing new weights for the Employment Cost 
Index,” June 1985. 

Data on the ECI are also available in BLS quarterly press releases issued 
in the month following the reference months of March, June, September, 
and December; and from the Handbook of Labor Statistics, Bulletin 2217 
(Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1985). 


Collective bargaining settlements 
Description of the series 


Collective bargaining settlements data provide statistical measures of 
negotiated adjustments (increases, decreases, and freezes) in compensation 
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(wage and benefit costs) and wages alone, quarterly for private industry and 
semiannually for State and local government. Compensation measures 
cover all collective bargaining situations involving 5,000 workers or more 
and wage measures cover all situations involving 1,000 workers or more. 
These data, covering private nonagricultural industries and State and local 
governments, are calculated using information obtained from bargaining 
agreements on file with the Bureau, parties to the agreements, and second- 
ary sources, such as newspaper accounts. The data are not seasonally 
adjusted. 

Settlement data are measured in terms of future specified adjustments: 
those that will occur within 12 months after contract ratification—first- 
year—and all adjustments that will occur over the life of the contract 
expressed as an average annual rate. Adjustments are worker weighted. 
Both first-year and over-the-life measures exclude wage changes that may 
occur under cost-of-living clauses that are triggered by future movements 
in the Consumer Price Index. 

Effective wage adjustments measure all adjustments occurring in the 
reference period, regardless of the settlement date. Included are changes 
from settlements reached during the period, changes deferred from con- 
tracts negotiated in earlier periods, and changes under cost-of-living adjust- 
ment clauses. Each wage change is worker weighted. The changes are 
prorated over all workers under agreements during the reference period 
yielding the average adjustment. 


Definitions 


Wage rate changes are calculated by dividing newly negotiated wages 
by the average hourly earnings, excluding overtime, at the time the agree- 
ment is reached. Compensation changes are calculated by dividing the 
change in the value of the newly negotiated wage and benefit package by 
existing average hourly compensation, which includes the cost of previ- 
ously negotiated benefits, legally required social insurance programs, and 
average hourly earnings. 

Compensation changes are calculated by placing a value on the benefit 
portion of the settlements at the time they are reached. The cost estimates 
are based on the assumption that conditions existing at the time of settle- 
ment (for example, methods of financing pensions or composition of labor 
force) will remain constant. The data, therefore, are measures of negotiated 
changes and not of total changes in employer cost. 

Contract duration runs from the effective date of the agreement to the 
expiration date or first wage reopening date, if applicable. Average annual 
percent changes over the contract term take account of the compounding of 
successive changes. 


Notes on the data 


Care should be exercised in comparing the size and nature of the settle- 
ments in State and local government with those in the private sector because 
of differences in bargaining practices and settlement characteristics. A 
principal difference is the incidence of cost-of-living adjustment (COLA) 
clauses which cover only about 2 percent of workers under a few local 
government settlements, but cover 50 percent of workers under private 
sector settlements. Agreements without COLa’s tend to provide larger speci- 
fied wage increases than those with COLA’s. Another difference is that State 
and local government bargaining frequently excludes pension benefits 
which are often prescribed by law. In the private sector, in contrast, 
pensions are typically a bargaining issue. 


Additional sources of information 


For a more detailed discussion on the series, see the aLs Handbook of 
Methods, Bulletin 2134-1 (Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1982), chapter 10. 
Comprehensive data are published in press releases issued quarterly (in 
January, April, July, and October) for private industry, and semi- 


annually (in February and August) for State and local government. Histor- 
ical data and additional detailed tabulations for the prior calendar year 
appear in the April issue of the BLS monthly periodical, Current Wage 
Developments . 


Work stoppages 


Description of the series 


Data on work stoppages measure the number and duration of major 
strikes or lockouts (involving 1,000 workers or more) occurring during the 
month (or year), the number of workers involved, and the amount of time 
lost because of stoppage. 

Data are largely from newspaper accounts and cover only establishments 
directly involved in a stoppage. They do not measure the indirect or second- 
ary effect of stoppages on other establishments whose employees are idle 
owing to material shortages or lack of service. 


Definitions 


Number of stoppages: The number of strikes and lockouts involving 
1,000 workers or more and lasting a full shift or longer. 

Workers involved: The number of workers directly involved in the 
stoppage. 

Number of days idle: The aggregate number of workdays lost by 
workers involved in the stoppages. 

Days of idleness as a percent of estimated working time: Aggregate 
workdays lost as a percent of the aggregate number of standard workdays 
in the period multiplied by total employment in the period. 


Notes on the data 


This series is not comparable with the one terminated in 1981 that 
covered strikes involving six workers or more. 


Additional sources of information 


Data for each calendar year are reported in a BLS press release issued in 
the first quarter of the following year. Monthly data appear in the BLS 


monthly periodical, Current Wage Developments . Historical data appear in 
the BLs Handbook of Labor Statistics . 


Other compensation data 


Other BLs data on pay and benefits, not included in the Current Labor 
Statistics section of the Monthly Labor Review, appear in and consist of the 
following: 

Industry Wage Surveys provide data for specific occupations selected to 
represent an industry’s wage structure and the types of activities performed 
by its workers. The Bureau collects information on weekly work schedules, 
shift operations and pay differentials, paid holiday and vacation practices, 
and information on incidence of health, insurance, and retirement plans. 
Reports are issued throughout the year as the surveys are completed. 
Summaries of the data and special analyses also appear in the Monthly 
Labor Review . 

Area Wage Surveys annually provide data for selected office, clerical, 
professional, technical, maintenance, toolroom, powerplant, material 
movement, and custodial occupations common to a wide variety of indus- 
tries in the areas (labor markets) surveyed. Reports are issued throughout 
the year as the surveys are completed. Summaries of the data and special 
analyses also appear in the Review. 

The National Survey of Professional, Administrative, Technical, and 
Clerical Pay provides detailed information annually on salary levels and 
distributions for the types of jobs mentioned in the survey’s title in private 
employment. Although the definitions of the jobs surveyed reflect the 
duties and responsibilities in private industry, they are designed to match 
specific pay grades of Federal white-collar employees under the General 
Schedule pay system. Accordingly, this survey provides the legally re- 
quired information for comparing the pay of salaried employees in the 
Federal civil service with pay in private industry. (See Federal Pay Com- 
parability Act of 1970, 5 U.s.c. 5305.) Data are published in a BLS news 
release issued in the summer and in a bulletin each fall; summaries and 
analytical articles also appear in the Review. 

Employee Benefits Survey provides nationwide information on the inci- 
dence and characteristics of employee benefit plans in medium and large 
establishments in the United States, excluding Alaska and Hawaii. Data are 
published in an annual BLS news release and bulletin, as well as in special 
articles appearing in the Review. 


PRICE DATA 
(Tables 2; 30-41) 


PRICE DATA are gathered by the Bureau of Labor Statistics from retail and 
primary markets in the United States. Price indexes are given in relation to 
a base period (1967 = 100, unless otherwise noted). 


Consumer Price Indexes 
Description of the series 


The Consumer Price Index (cp!) is a measure of the average change in 
the prices paid by urban consumers for a fixed market basket of goods and 
services. The cpi is calculated monthly for two population groups, one 
consisting only of urban households whose primary source of income is 
derived from the employment of wage earners and clerical workers, and the 
other consisting of all urban households. The wage earner index (CPI-w) is 
a continuation of the historic index that was introduced well over a half- 
century ago for use in wage negotiations. As new uses were developed for 
the cPI in recent years, the need for a broader and more representative index 
became apparent. The all urban consumer index (CPI-U) introduced in 1978 
is representative of the 1972-73 buying habits of about 80 percent of the 
noninstitutional population of the United States at that time, compared with 
40 percent represented in the cpI-w. In addition to wage earners and clerical 


workers, the CPI-U covers professional, managerial, and technical workers, 
the self-employed, short-term workers, the unemployed, retirees, and oth- 
ers not in the labor force. 

The cI is based on prices of food, clothing, shelter, fuel, drugs, trans- 
portation fares, doctors’ and dentists’ fees, and other goods and services 
that people buy for day-to-day living. The quantity and quality of these 
items are kept essentially unchanged between major revisions so that only 
price changes will be measured. All taxes directly associated with the 
purchase and use of items are included in the index. 

Data collected from more than 24,000 retail establishments and 24,000 
tenants in 85 urban areas across the country are used to develop the “U.S. 
city average.” Separate estimates for 28 major urban centers are presented 
in table 31. The areas listed are as indicated in footnote | to the table. The 
area indexes measure only the average change in prices for each area since 
the base period, and do not indicate differences in the level of prices among 
cities. 


Notes on the data 


In January 1983, the Bureau changed the way in which homeownership 
costs are measured for the cPI-U. A rental equivalence method replaced the 
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asset-price approach to homeownership costs for that series. In January 
1985, the same change was made in the cpI-w. The central purpose of the 
change was to separate shelter costs from the investment component of 
homeownership so that the index would reflect only the cost of shelter 
services provided by owner-occupied homes. 


Additional sources of information 


For a discussion of the general method for computing the CPI, see BLS 
Handbook of Methods, Volume II, The Consumer Price Index, Bulletin 
2134—2 (Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1984). The recent change in the mea- 
surement of homeownership costs is discussed in Robert Gillingham and 
Walter Lane, “Changing the treatment of shelter costs for homeowners in 
the cp1,” Monthly Labor Review, June 1982, pp. 9-14. 

Additional detailed cp1 data and regular analyses of consumer price 
changes are provided in the cri Detailed Report, a monthly publication of 
the Bureau. Historical data for the overall cp and for selected groupings 
may be found in the Handbook of Labor Statistics , Bulletin 2217 (Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, 1985). 


Producer Price Indexes 


Description of the series 


Producer Price Indexes (Pri) measure average changes in prices re- 
ceived in primary markets of the United States by producers of commodi- 
ties in all stages of processing. The sample used for calculating these 
indexes currently contains about 3,200 commodities and about 60,000 
quotations per month selected to represent the movement of prices of all 
commodities produced in the manufacturing, agriculture, forestry, fishing, 
mining, gas and electricity, and public utilities sectors. The stage of proc- 
essing structure of Producer Price Indexes organizes products by class of 
buyer and degree of fabrication (that is, finished goods, intermediate 
goods, and crude materials). The traditional commodity structure of PPI 
organizes products by similarity of end use or material composition. 

To the extent possible, prices used in calculating Producer Price Indexes 
apply to the first significant commercial transaction in the United States 
from the production or central marketing point. Price data are generally 
collected monthly, primarily by mail questionnaire. Most prices are ob- 
tained directly from producing companies on a voluntary and confidential 
basis. Prices generally are reported for the Tuesday of the week containing 
the 13th day of the month. 

Since January 1976, price changes for the various commodities have 
been averaged together with implicit quantity weights representing their 
importance in the total net selling value of all commodities as of 1972. The 
detailed data are aggregated to obtain indexes for stage-of-processing 
groupings, commodity groupings, durability-of-product groupings, and a 
number of special composite groups. All Producer Price Index data are 
subject to revision 4 months after original publication. 


Notes on the data 


Beginning with the January 1986 issue, the Review is no longer present- 
ing tables of Producer Price Indexes for commodity groupings, special 
composite groups, or SIC industries. However, these data will continue to 
be presented in the Bureau’s monthly publication Producer Price Indexes . 

The Bureau has completed the first major stage of its comprehensive 
overhaul of the theory, methods, and procedures used to construct the 
Producer Price Indexes. Changes include the replacement of judgment 
sampling with probability sampling techniques; expansion to systematic 
coverage of the net output of virtually all industries in the mining and 
manufacturing sectors; a shift from a commodity to an industry orientation; 
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the exclusion of imports from, and the inclusion of exports in, the survey 
universe; and the respecification of commodities priced to conform to 
Bureau of the Census definitions. These and other changes have been 
phased in gradually since 1978. The result is a system of indexes that is 
easier to use in conjunction with data on wages, productivity, and employ- 
ment and other series that are organized in terms of the Standard Industrial 
Classification and the Census product class designations. 


Additional sources of information 


For a discussion of the methodology for computing Producer Price In- 
dexes, see BLS Handbook of Methods , Bulletin 2134—1 (Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, 1982), chapter 7. 

Additional detailed data and analyses of price changes are provided 
monthly in Producer Price Indexes. Selected historical data may be found 
in the Handbook of Labor Statistics, Bulletin 2217 (Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, 1985). 


International price indexes 


Description of the series 


The BLs International Price Program produces quarterly export and 
import price indexes for nonmilitary goods traded between the United 
States and the rest of the world. The export price index provides a measure 
of price change for all products sold by U.S. residents to foreign buyers. 
(“Residents” is defined as in the national income accounts: it includes 
corporations, businesses, and individuals but does not require the organiza- 
tions to be U.S. owned nor the individuals to have U.S. citizenship.) The 
import price index provides a measure of price change for goods purchased 
from other countries by U.S. residents. With publication of an all-import 
index in February 1983 and an all-export index in February 1984, all U.S. 
merchandise imports and exports now are represented in these indexes. The 
reference period for the indexes is 1977 = 100, unless otherwise indicated. 

The product universe for both the import and export indexes includes raw 
materials, agricultural products, semifinished manufactures, and finished 
manufactures, including both capital and consumer goods. Price data for 
these items are collected quarterly by mail questionnaire. In nearly all 
cases, the data are collected directly from the exporter or importer, al- 
though in a few cases, prices are obtained from other sources. 

To the extent possible, the data gathered refer to prices at the U.S. border 
for exports and at either the foreign border or the U.S. border for imports. 
For nearly all products, the prices refer to transactions completed during the 
first 2 weeks of the third month of each calendar quarter—March, June, 
September, and December. Survey respondents are asked to indicate all 
discounts, allowances, and rebates applicable to the reported prices, so that 
the price used in the calculation of the indexes is the actual price for which 
the product was bought or sold. 

In addition to general indexes of prices for U.S. exports and imports, 
indexes are also published for detailed product categories of exports and 
imports. These categories are defined by the 4- and 5-digit level of detail 
of the Standard Industrial Trade Classification System (strc). The calcula- 
tion of indexes by siTc category facilitates the comparison of U.S. price 
trends and sector production with similar data for other countries. Detailed 
indexes are also computed and published on a Standard Industrial Classifi- 
cation (sic-based) basis, as well as by end-use class. 


Notes on the data 


The export and import price indexes are weighted indexes of the 
Laspeyres type. Price relatives are assigned equal importance within each 
weight category and are then aggregated to the sitc level. The values 
assigned to each weight category are based on trade value figures compiled 


by the Bureau of the Census. The trade weights currently used to compute 
both indexes relate to 1980. 

Because a price index depends on the same items being priced from 
period to period, it is necessary to recognize when a product’s specifica- 
tions or terms of transaction have been modified. For this reason, the 
Bureau’s quarterly questionnaire requests detailed descriptions of the phys- 
ical and functional characteristics of the products being priced, as well as 
information on the number of units bought or sold, discounts, credit terms, 
packaging, class of buyer or seller, and so forth. When there are changes 
in either the specifications or terms of transaction of a product, the dollar 
value of each change is deleted from the total price change to obtain the 
“pure” change. Once this value is determined, a linking procedure is 
employed which allows for the continued repricing of the item. 

For the export price indexes, the preferred pricing basis is f.a.s. (free 
alongside ship) U.S. port of exportation. When firms report export prices 
f.0.b. (free on board), production point information is collected which 
enables the Bureau to calculate a shipment cost to the port of exportation. 


An attempt is made to collect two prices for imports. The first is the import 
price f.0.b. at the foreign port of exportation, which is consistent with the 
basis for valuation of imports in the national accounts. The second is the 
import price c.i.f. (cost, insurance, and freight) at the U.S. port of impor- 
tation, which also includes the other costs associated with bringing the 
product to the U.S. border. It does not, however, include duty charges. 


Additional sources of information 


For a discussion of the general method of computing International Price 
Indexes, see BLS Handbook of Methods , Bulletin 2134—1 (Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, 1982), chapter 8. 

Additional detailed data and analyses of international price develop- 
ments are presented in the Bureau’s quarterly publication U.S. Import and 
Export Price Indexes and in occasional Monthly Labor Review articles 
prepared by BLS analysts. Selected historical data may be found in the 
Handbook of Labor Statistics , Bulletin 2217 (Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
1985). 


PRODUCTIVITY DATA 
(Tables 2; 42—47) 


U. S. productivity and related data 
Description of the series 


The productivity measures relate real physical output to real input. As 
such, they encompass a family of measures which include single factor 
input measures, such as output per unit of labor input (output per hour) or 
output per unit of capital input, as well as measures of multifactor produc- 
tivity (output per unit of labor and capital inputs combined). The Bureau 
indexes show the change in output relative to changes in the various inputs. 
The measures cover the business, nonfarm business, manufacturing, and 
nonfinancial corporate sectors. 

Corresponding indexes of hourly compensation, unit labor costs, unit 
nonlabor payments, and prices are also provided. 


Definitions 


Output per hour of all persons (labor productivity) is the value of 
goods and services in constant prices produced per hour of labor input. 
Output per unit of capital services (capital productivity) is the value of 
goods and services in constant dollars produced per unit of capital services 
input. 

Multifactor productivity is the ratio output per unit of labor and capital 
inputs combined. Changes in this measure reflect changes in a number of 
factors which affect the production process such as changes in technology, 
shifts in the composition of the labor force, changes in capacity utilization, 
research and development, skill and efforts of the work force, manage- 
ment, and so forth. Changes in the output per hour measures reflect the 
impact of these factors as well as the substitution of capital for labor. 

Compensation per hour is the wages and salaries of employees plus 
employers’ contributions for social insurance and private benefit plans, and 
the wages, salaries, and supplementary payments for the self-employed 
(except for nonfinancial corporations in which there are no self- 
employed)—the sum divided by hours paid for. Real compensation per 
hour is compensation per hour deflated by the change in the Consumer 
Price Index for All Urban Consumers. 

Unit labor costs are the labor compensation costs expended in the 
production of a unit of output and are derived by dividing compensation by 
output. Unit nonlabor payments include profits, depreciation, interest, 
and indirect taxes per unit of output. They are computed by subtracting 
compensation of all persons from current dollar value of output and divid- 
ing by output. Unit nonlabor costs contain all the components of unit 
nonlabor payments except unit profits. 


Unit profits include corporate profits and the value of inventory adjust- 
ments per unit of output. 

Hours of all persons are the total hours paid of payroll workers, self- 
employed persons, and unpaid family workers. 

Capital services is the flow of services from the capital stock used in 
production. It is developed from measures of the net stock of physical 
assets—equipment, structures, land, and inventories—weighted by rental 
prices for each type of asset. 

Labor and capital inputs combined are derived by combining changes 
in labor and capital inputs with weights which represent each component’s 
share of total output. The indexes for capital services and combined units 
of labor and capital are based on changing weights which are averages of 
the shares in the current and preceding year (the Tornquist index-number 
formula). 


Notes on the data 


Output measures for the business sector and the nonfarm businesss sector 
exclude the constant dollar value of owner-occupied housing, rest of world, 
households and institutions, and general government output from the con- 
stant dollar value of gross national product. The measures are derived from 
data supplied by the Bureau of Economic Analysis, U.S. Department of 
Commerce, and the Federal Reserve Board. Quarterly manufacturing out- 
put indexes are adjusted by the Bureau of Labor Statistics to annual esti- 
mates of output (gross product originating) from the Bureau of Economic 
Analysis. Compensation and hours data are developed from data of the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics and the Bureau of Economic Analysis. 

The productivity and associated cost measures in tables 42—44 describe 
the relationship between output in real terms and the labor time and capital 
services involved in its production. They show the changes from period to 
period in the amount of goods and services produced per unit of input. 
Although these measures relate output to hours and capital services, they 
do not measure the contributions of labor, capital, or any other specific 
factor of production. Rather, they reflect the joint effect of many influ- 
ences, including changes in technology; capital investment; level of output; 
utilization of capacity, energy, and materials; the organization of produc- 
tion; managerial skill; and the characteristics and efforts of the work force. 


Additional sources of information 


Descriptions of methodology underlying the measurement of output per 
hour and multifactor productivity are found in the BLs Handbook of Meth- 
ods , Bulletin 2134—1 (Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1982), chapter 13. His- 
torical data for selected industries are provided in the Bureau’s Handbook 
of Labor Statistics , 1985, Bulletin 2217. 
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INTERNATIONAL COMPARISONS 
(Tables 45-47) 


Labor force and unemployment 


Description of the series 


Tables 45 and 46 present comparative measures of the labor force, 
employment, and unemployment—approximating U.S. concepts—for the 
United States, Canada, Australia, Japan, and six European countries. The 
unemployment statistics (and, to a lesser extent, employment statistics) 
published by other industrial countries are not, in most cases, comparable 
to U.S. unemployment statistics. Therefore, the Bureau adjusts the figures 
for selected countries, where necessary, for all known major definitional 
differences. Although precise comparability may not be achieved, these 
adjusted figures provide a better basis for international comparisons than 
the figures regularly published by each country. 


Definitions 


For the principal U.S. definitions of the labor force, employment, and 
unemployment, see the Notes section on EMPLOYMENT DATA: House- 
hold Survey Data. 


Notes on the data 


The adjusted statistics have been adapted to the age at which compulsory 
schooling ends in each country, rather than to the U.S. standard of 16 years 
of age and over. Therefore, the adjusted statistics relate to the population 
age 16 and over in France, Sweden, and from 1973 onward, Great Britain; 
15 and over in Canada, Australia, Japan, Germany, the Netherlands, and 
prior to 1973, Great Britain; and 14 and over in Italy. The institutional 
population is included in the denominator of the labor force participation 
rates and employment-population ratios for Japan and Germany; it is ex- 
cluded for the United States and the other countries. 

In the U.S. labor force survey, persons on layoff who are awaiting recall 
to their job are classified as unemployed. European and Japanese layoff 
practices are quite different in nature from those in the United States; 
therefore, strict application of the U.S. definition has not been made on this 
point. For further information, see Monthly Labor Review, December 
1981, pp. 8-11. 

The figures for one or more recent years for France, Germany, Great 
Britain, Italy, and the Netherlands are calculated using adjustment factors 
based on labor force surveys for earlier years and are considered prelimi- 
nary. The recent-year measures for these countries are, therefore, subject 
to revision whenever data from more current labor force surveys become 
available. 


Additional sources of information 


For further information, see International Comparisons of Unemploy- 
ment, Bulletin 1979 (Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1978), Appendix B and 
unpublished Supplements to Appendix B available on request. The statis- 
tics are also analyzed periodically in the Monthly Labor Review . Additional 
historical data, generally beginning with 1959, are published in the Hand- 
book of Labor Statistics and are available in unpublished statistical supple- 
ments to Bulletin 1979. 


Manufacturing productivity and labor costs 
Description of the series 


Table 47 presents comparative measures of manufacturing labor produc- 
tivity, hourly compensation costs, and unit labor costs for the United 
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States, Canada, Japan, and nine European countries. These measures are 
limited to trend comparisons—that is, intercountry series of changes over 
time—rather than level comparisons because reliable international com- 
parisons of the levels of manufacturing output are unavailable. 


Definitions 


Output is constant value output (value added), generally taken from the 
national accounts of each country. While the national accounting methods 
for measuring real output differ considerably among the 12 countries, the 
use of different procedures does not, in itself, connote lack of comparabil- 
ity—rather, it reflects differences among countries in the availability and 
reliability of underlying data series. 

Hours refer to all employed persons including the self-employed in the 
United States and Canada; to all wage and salary employees in the other 
countries. The U.S. hours measure is hours paid; the hours measures for the 
other countries are hours worked. 

Compensation (labor cost) includes all payments in cash or kind made 
directly to employees plus employer expenditures for legally required in- 
surance programs and contractual and private benefit plans. In addition, for 
some countries, compensation is adjusted for other significant taxes on 
payrolls or employment (or reduced to reflect subsidies), even if they are 
not for the direct benefit of workers, because such taxes are regarded as 
labor costs. However, compensation does not include all items of labor 
cost. The costs of recruitment, employee training, and plant facilities and 
services—such as cafeterias and medical clinics—are not covered because 
data are not available for most countries. Self-employed workers are in- 
cluded in the U.S. and Canadian compensation figures by assuming that 
their hourly compensation is equal to the average for wage and salary 
employees. 


Notes on the data 


For most of the countries, the measures refer to total manufacturing as 
defined by the International Standard Industrial Classification. However, 
the measures for France (beginning 1959), Italy (beginning 1970), and the 
United Kingdom (beginning 1976), refer to manufacturing and mining less 
energy-related products and the figures for the Netherlands exclude 
petroleum refining from 1969 to 1976. For all countries, manufacturing 
includes the activities of government enterprises. 

The figures for one or more recent years are generally based on current 
indicators of manufacturing output, employment, hours, and hourly com- 
pensation and are considered preliminary until the national accounts and 
other statistics used for the long-term measures become available. 


Additional sources of information 


For additional information, see the 8s Handbook of Methods , Bulletin 
2134-1 (Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1982), chapter 16 and periodic Monthly 
Labor Review articles. Historical data are provided in the Bureau’s Hand- 
book of Labor Statistics, Bulletin 2217, 1985. The statistics are issued 
twice per year—in a news release (generally in May) and in a Monthly 
Labor Review article (generally in December). 


OCCUPATIONAL INJURY AND ILLNESS DATA 
(Table 48) 


Description of the series 


The Annual Survey of Occupational Injuries and Illnesses is designed to 
collect data on injuries and illnesses based on records which employers in 
the following industries maintain under the Occupational Safety and Health 
Act of 1970: agriculture, forestry, and fishing; oil and gas extraction; 
construction; manufacturing; transportation and public utilities; wholesale 
and retail trade; finance, insurance, and real estate; and services. Excluded 
from the survey are self-employed individuals, farmers with fewer than 11 
employees, employers regulated by other Federal safety and health laws, 
and Federal, State, and local government agencies. 

Because the survey is a Federal—State cooperative program and the data 
must meet the needs of participating State agencies, an independent sam- 
ple is selected for each State. The sample is selected to represent all pri- 
vate industries in the States and territories. The sample size for the 
survey is dependent upon (1) the characteristics for which estimates are 
needed; (2) the industries for which estimates are desired; (3) the charac- 
teristics of the population being sampled; (4) the target reliability of the 
estimates; and (5) the survey design employed. 

While there are many characteristics upon which the sample desi gn could 
be based, the total recorded case incidence rate is used because it is one of 
the most important characteristics and the least variable; therefore, it re- 
quires the smallest sample size. 

The survey is based on stratified random sampling with a Neyman 
allocation and a ratio estimator. The characteristics used to stratify the 
establishments are the Standard Industrial Classification (sic) code and size 
of employment. 


Definitions 


Recordable occupational injuries and illnesses are: (1) occupational 
deaths, regardless of the time between injury and death, or the length of the 
illness; or (2) nonfatal occupational illnesses; or (3) nonfatal occupational 
injuries which involve one or more of the following: loss of consciousness, 
restriction of work or motion, transfer to another job, or medical treatment 
(other than first aid). 

Occupational injury is any injury such as a cut, fracture, sprain, ampu- 
tation, and so forth, which results from a work accident or from exposure 
involving a single incident in the work environment. 

Occupational illness is an abnormal condition or disorder, other than 
one resulting from an occupational injury, caused by exposure to environ- 
mental factors associated with employment. It includes acute and chronic 
illnesses or disease which may be caused by inhalation, absorption, inges- 
tion, or direct contact. 

Lost workday cases are cases which involve days away from work, or 
days of restricted work activity, or both. 

Lost workday cases involving restricted work activity are those cases 
which result in restricted work activity only. 

Lost workdays away from work are the number of workdays (consec- 
utive or not) on which the employee would have worked but could not 
because of occupational injury or illness. 

Lost workdays—restricted work activity are the number of workdays 
(consecutive or not) on which, because of injury or illness: (1) the em- 
ployee was assigned to another job on a temporary basis; or (2) the em- 


ployee worked at a permanent job less than full time; or (3) the employee 
worked at a permanently assigned job but could not perform all duties 
normally connected with it. 

The number of days away from work or days of restricted work 
activity does not include the day of injury or onset of illness or any days 
on which the employee would not have worked even though able to work. 

Incidence rates represent the number of injuries and/or illnesses or lost 
workdays per 100 full-time workers. 


Notes on the data 


Estimates are made for industries and employment-size classes and for 
severity classification: fatalities, lost workday cases, and nonfatal cases 
without lost workdays. Lost workday cases are separated into those where 
the employee would have worked but could not and those in which work 
activity was restricted. Estimates of the number of cases and the number of 
days lost are made for both categories. 

Most of the estimates are in the form of incidence rates, defined as the 
number of injuries and illnesses, or lost workdays, per 100 full-time em- 
ployees. For this purpose, 200,000 employee hours represent 100 em- 
ployee years (2,000 hours per employee). Only a few of the available 
measures are included in the Handbook of Labor Statistics. Full detail is 
presented in the annual bulletin, Occupational Injuries and Illnesses in the 
United States, by Industry. 

Comparable data for individual States are available from the BLs Office 
of Occupational Safety and Health Statistics. 

Mining and railroad data are furnished to BLs by the Mine Safety and 
Health Administration and the Federal Railroad Administration, respec- 
tively. Data from these organizations are included in BLs and State publica- 
tions. Federal employee experience is compiled and published by the Occu- 
pational Safety and Health Administration. Data on State and local 
government employees are collected by about half of the States and territo- 
ries; these data are not compiled nationally. 


Additional sources of information 


The Supplementary Data System provides detailed information describ- 
ing various factors associated with work-related injuries and illnesses. 
These data are obtained from information reported by employers to State 
workers’ compensation agencies. The Work Injury Report program exam- 
ines selected types of accidents through an employee survey which focuses 
on the circumstances surrounding the injury. These data are not included 
in the Handbook of Labor Statistics but are available from the BLs Office 
of Occupational Safety and Health Statistics. 

The definitions of occupational injuries and illnesses and lost workdays 
are from Recordkeeping Requirements under the Occupational Safety and 
Health Act of 1970. For additional data, see Occupational Injuries and 
Illnesses in the United States, by Industry, annual Bureau of Labor 
Statistics bulletin; BLs Handbook of Methods , Bulletin 2134-1 (Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, 1982), chapter 17; Handbook of Labor Statistics , Bulletin 
2217 (Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1985), pp. 411-14; annual reports in the 
Monthly Labor Review; and annual U.S. Department of Labor press 
releases. 
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1. Labor market indicators 


Selected indicators 1984 

Employment data 

Employment status of the civilian noninstitutionalized population 

(household survey)! 
Labor force participation rate .......esesssessesnernsessnssnssnsenseneeneensensenns 64.4 
Employment-population ratio .. 59.5 
Unemployment rate ...... 75 
MQM ecsqasvssesarsasseuns 7.4 
16 to 24 years ..... 14.4 
25 years and over .......... 6.7 
WOMEN .......eseseees 7.6 
16 to 24 years ..... 13.3 
25 YOAFS ANA OVE ......secesseseseeseseenenees 6.0 
Unemployment rate, 15 weeks and over 2.4 

Employment, nonagricultural (payroll data), in thousands:' 

Total 94,496 
Private sector .... 78,472 
Goods-producing 24,727 

Manufacturing ..... 19,378 
Service-producing 69,769 

Average hours: 

Private sector ........... 35.2 
Manufacturing . 40.7 
Overtime 3.4 

Employment Cost Index 

Percent change in the ECI, compensation: 

All workers (excluding farm, household, and Federal workers) ....... foih4 

Private industry workers y 49 
Goods-producing? ...... 4.6 
Service-producing? ...........- 5A 

State and local government worker: 6.6 

Workers by bargaining status (private industry): 

Union 43 

Nonunion 5.2 


1 Quarterly data seasonally adjusted. 


1985 


97,614 
81,199 
24,930 
19,314 
72,684 


34.9 
40.5 
3.3 


2 Goods-producing industries include mining, construction, and manufacturing. Service- 
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Comparative Indicators 


1984 100% 

Tm a Pe a, res 
64.5 64.8 64.7 64.7 
59.8 60.1 60.0 60.1 

7.2 73 7.3 7.2 
7A 7.1 7.1 7.0 
13.8 14.1 14.2 14.0 
5.4 5.4 5.4 5.3 
75 7.6 7.5 7.4 
12.9 13.1 13.0 12.7 
5.9 6.0 6.0 5.9 
2.1 2.0 2.0 2.0 

94,064 96,581 97,295 97,897 

78,096} 80,341] 80,958 81,414 

24,690 24,970 24,947 24 866 

19,381 19,439 19,323 19,241 

69,374 71,611 72,347 73,031 
35.2 35.0 34.9 34.9 
40.8 40.4 40.4 40.6 

3.5 3.3 3.2 3.3 
12 1.3 i 1.6 
1.3 V2, 8 1.3 
141 1.5 7’ 6 
1.4 1.0 1.0 1.8 
1.0 1.2 y 3.4 
14 7 6 8 
1.3 1.6 1.0 1.4 


producing industries include all other private sector industries. 


2. Annual and quarterly percent changes in compensation, prices, and productivity 


1984 1985 1986 
Selected measures 1984 1985 = a 
es IV | i} iT} IV | i} ul 
| ju {a 
Compensation data ', 2 
Employment Cost Index--compensation (wages, salaries, 
benefits) 
Civilian nonfarm .. 6.2 43 1.2 1.3 0.7 1.6 0.6 1.4 0.7 1.1 
Private nonfarm .... te ae 4.9 3.9 1.3 1.2 8 1.3 6 14 8 af 
Employment Cost Index--wages and salaries 
Civilian nonfarm 4.5 4.4 1.2 1.2 9 1.7 6 1.0 8 dat 
Private nonfarm .... 41 41 1.2 1.2 ile 1.3 6 1.0 9 7 
Price data’ 
Consumer Price Index (All urban consumers): All items ....... 4.0 3.8 3 1.0 11 4 9 -4 6 7 
Producer Price Index 
Finished goods .... an 1.7 1.8 9 0 ale -1.4 25 -3.1 fe -.6 
Finished consumer goods .. 1.6 1.5 8 -.3 a -1.4 2.5 -4.1 4 -.6 
Capital equipment 1.8 2.7 1.1 1.3 4 -1.4 2.5 3 6 -.6 
Intermediate materials, supplies, components 1.3 -.3 -1 -.4 ie. -5 4 -2.9 -.9 -.2 
Crude materials -1.6 -5.6 -1.2 -3.1 -2.1 -4.5 4.3 -7.6 -1.5 -.5 
Productivity data® 
Output per hour of all persons: 
Business sector 2.3 1 -1 9 2.7 3.4 -3.2 3.3 5 #2 
Nonfarm business sector ... i 5 2 
Nonfinancial Corporations 4 .........c.scccesessessscssssssecsesesseeseaeenesees -.3 3 


1 Annual changes are December-to-December change. Quarterly changes 
are calculated using the last month of each quarter. Compensation and price 
data are not seasonally adjusted and the price data are not compounded. 

2 Excludes Federal and private household workers. 

3 Annual rates of change are computed by comparing annual averages. 


3. Alternative measures of wage and compensation changes 


Components 


Average hourly compensation:' 
All persons, business sector 
All employees, nonfarm business sector ... 
Employment Cost Index--compensation: 
Civilian nonfarm 2 
Private nonfarm ... 
Union 
Nonunion 
State and local governments ...... 
Employment Cost Index--wages and salaries: 
Civilian nonfarm? sae 
Private nonfarm 
Union ........... 
Nonunion . 
State and local governments 
Total effective wage adjustments? 
From current settlements .... 
From prior settlements ..... 
From cost-of-living provision 
Negotiated wage adjustments from settlements? 
First-year adjustments 
Annual rate over life of contract 
Negotiated wage and benefit adjustments from settlements: 
First-year adjustment cnn 
Annual rate over life of contract ... 


aa 
ints 


= 
NODOnNn 


1 
1 
1 


murano ilo 


1 Seasonally adjusted. 

2 Excludes Federal and household workers. 

3 Limited to major collective bargaining units of 1,000 workers or more. The 
most recent data are preliminary. 


Quarterly percent changes reflect annual rates of change in quarterly 
indexes. The data are seasonally adjusted. 
4 Output per hour of all employees. 
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4 Data round to zero. 
5 Limited to major collective bargaining units of 5,000 workers or more. The 
most recent data are preliminary. 
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4. Employment status of the total population, by sex, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


(Numbers in thousands) 


Employment status 


TOTAL 
Noninstitutional population ', 2 ........ 178,080 
Labor force? sansctenesasccs 115,241 


Participation rate ° 
Total employed 2 
Employment-population 
FEROS Fo cetectr tee cnsccasevtessectvescosens 
Resident Armed Forces ' ........ 
Civilian employed ........ 
Agriculture ............006 
Nonagricultural industries 
Unemployed ..........cccsecesene 
Unemployment rate © 
Not in labor force ......... 


Men, 16 years and over 


Labor force? 
Participation rate ° 
Total employed 2 
Employment-population 
FEU Se aceas riep tread iacaecsasneccetnckon 
Resident Armed Forces ' 
Civilian employed ........ 
Unemployed ..............++ ae 
Unemployment rate ® ............. 


Women, 16 years and over 


Noninstitutional population |, 2 ........ 
Labor force? .......c.scccsessessee 
Participation rate ° = 

Total employed? ............cecesesesesees 
Employment-population 

fatio A eiitsicndaian aha 
Resident Armed Forces ' ........ 
Civilian employed ...........css0c 
Unemployed ............csscecsccersscacsesese 
Unemployment rate 5 ............. 


180,810 
117,927 

65.2 
109,904 


60.8 
1,698 
108,206 
3,151 
105,055 
8,023 
6.8 
62,883 


86,459 
66,139 

76.5 
61,793 


71.5 
1,549 
60,244 
4,346 


181,361 


108,955 
3,299 
105,655 
7,831 
6.6 
62,885 


86,882 
66,679 

76.7 
62,458 


71.9 
1,539 
60,919 
4,221 
6.3 


94,479 
51,797 

54.8 
48,187 


51.0 
152 
48,035 
3,610 
7.0 


' The population and Armed Forces figures are not adjusted for seasonal variation. 
2 Includes members of the Armed Forces stationed in the United States. 


3 Labor force as a percent of the noninstitutional population. 


86 


181,512 
118,779 

65.4 
110,252 


60.7 
1,691 
108,561 
3,096 
105,465 
8,527 
7.2 
62,733 


94,558 
51,941 

54.9 
48,009 


50.8 
152 
47,857 
3,932 
7.6 


181,678 
118,900 
65.4 


110,481 


60.8 
1,693 
108,788 
3,285 
105,503 
8,419 
wat 
62,778 


94,643 
52,036 

55.0 
48,194 


50.9 
153 
48,041 
3,842 
7.4 


181,843 
118,929 

65.4 
110,587 


60.8 
1,695 
108,892 
3,222 
105,670 


94,723 
52,172 

55.1 
48,333 


51.0 
154 
48,179 
3,839 
7.4 


‘ Total employed as a percent of the noninstitutional population. 
5 Unemployment 


Forces). 


as a percent of the labor force (including the resident 


183,114 
120,405 

65.8 
112,122 


61.2 
1,751 
110,371 
3,225 | 
107,146 | 
8,283 | 
6.9) 
62,709 | 


5. Employment status of the civilian population, by sex, 


adjusted 


(Numbers in thousands) 


age, race and Hispanic origin, monthly data seasonally 


1 ina, 


Annual average 1985 
Employment status : cs = ea 
1984 1985 Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. Sept. Ae Oct. Nov. 
TOTAL i oMtaka cl 
Civilian noninstitutional 
population’ 176,383] 178,206] 178,940] 179,112] 179,670] 179,821 179,985} 180,148} 180,311] 180,503] 180,682] 180,828] 180,997] 181,186] 181,363 
Civilian labor force Se 113,544| 115,461] 116,130] 116,229] 116,786] 117,088 117,207] 117,234] 117,664] 118,116] 118,072] 118,182] 118,220] 118,482 118,654 
Participation rate 64.4 64.8 64.9 64.9 65.0 65.1 65.1 65.1 65.3 65.4 65.3 65.4 65.3 65.4 65.4 
Employed 105,005} 107,150) 107,969] 108,206] 108,955] 108,561| 108,788 108,892) 109,110} 109,673} 109,882] 110,155] 109,891] 110,240] 110,371 
Employment-population é j ; 
ratio? .... 59.5 60.1 60.3 60.4 60.6 60.4 60.4 60.4 60.5 60.8 60.8 60.9 60.7 60.8 60.9 
Unemployed .......... 8,539 8,312 8,161 8,023 7,831 8,527 8,419 8,342 8,554 8,443 8,190 8,027 8,329 8,242 8,283 
Unemployment rate 75 7.2 7.0 6.9 6.7 7.3 ter Fel 7.3 7A 6.9 6.8 7.0 7.0 7.0 
Not in labor force .......c.sccsseesessesseee 62,839} 62,744) 62,810} 62,883) 62,885] 62,733] 62,778 62,914} 62,647} 62,387) 62,610] 62,646] 62,777] 62,704} 62,709 
Men, 20 years and over 
Civilian noninstitutional 
population’ 76,219) 77,195| 77,566) 77,651} 78,101) 78,171] 78,236] 78,309] 78,387 78,484] 78,586} 78,634} 78,722) 78,802) 78,874 
Civilian labor force .. 59,701) 60,277} 60,553) 60,548} 61,212) 61,183] 61,268} 61,053| 61,208 61,387] 61,323) 61,235] 61,345} 61,391] 61,672 
Participation rate 78.3 78.1 78.1 78.0 78.4 78.3 78.3 78.0 78.1 78.2 78.0 77.9 77.9 77.9 78.2 
Employed 55,769) 56,562} 56,897) 56,982} 57,706) 57,384] 57,459] 57,391) 57,312] 57,560] 57,499 57,607} 57,547) 57,559] 57,833 
Employment-population 
ratio? 73.2 73.3 73.4 73.4 73.9 73.4 73.4 73.3 73.1 73.3 73.2 73.3 73.1 73.0 73.3 
Agriculture ....... 2,418 2,278 2,210 2,278 2,349 2,258 2,411 2,347 2,278 2,320 2,266 2,173 2,272 2,288 2,300 
Nonagricultural industries 53,351) 54,284} 54,687! 54,704} 55,356) 55,127] 55,048} 55,043) 55,034] 55,241] 55,233 55,435} 55,275) 55,271| 55,533 
Unemployed .............0000 ie 3,932 3,715 3,656 3,566 3,507 3,799 3,809 3,663 3,897 3,827 3,824 3,628 3,798 3,831 3,839 
Unemployment rate ................ 6.6 6.2 6.0 5.9 5:7, 6.2 6.2 6.0 6.4 6.2 6.2 5.9 6.2 6.2 6.2 
Women, 20 years ond over 
Civilian noninstitutional 
population’ 86,506) 86,901] 86,988] 87,112] 87,185) 87,263] 87,355} 87,444] 87,547| 87,629] 87,689] 87,779] 87,856] 87,933 
Civilian labor force .. 45,900) 47,283} 47,713) 47,870} 47,895) 47,921| 47,952] 48,107} 48,409] 48,805) 48,916] 48,989] 48,922] 49,061] 49,038 
Participation rate 53.7 54.7 54.9 55.0 55.0 55.0 55.0 65.1 55.4 55.7 55.8 55.9 55.7 55.8 55.8 
Employed 42,793) 44,154) 44,656) 44,882} 44,980) 44,710] 44,797] 45,009] 45,284] 45,701] 45,918] 45,999] 45,879] 46,062] 46,059 
Employment-population 
ratio? 50.1 51.0 51.4 51.6 51.6 51.3 51.3 51,5 51.8 §2.2 52.4 52.5 52.3 52.4 52.4 
Agriculture ...... 595 596 591 597 696 593 598 576 609 565 608 627 610 605 690 
Nonagricultural industries 42,198) 43,558} 44,065) 44,285| 44,284) 44,117] 44,199] 44,433] 44,675} 45,136| 45,309] 45,372] 45,269] 45,457] 45,368 
Unemployed ............:c:0c00+ fs 3,107 3,129 3,057 2,988 2,915 3,211 3,155 3,097 3,125 3,104 2,998 2,990 3,042 2,999 2,979 
Unemployment rate .............:: 6.8 6.6 6.4 6.2 6.1 6.7 6.6 6.4 6.5 6.4 6.1 6.1 6.2 6.1 6.1 
Both sexes, 16 to 19 years 
Civilian noninstitutional 
POORER YL ony ccscgssto he scscoparsadarcestaase 14,735] 14,506) 14,472} 14,474) 14,458] 14,465| 14,485) 14,484) 14,480] 14,472) 14,467] 14,505) 14,496] 14,527] 14,557 
Civilian labor force .. 7,943 7,901 7,864 7,811 7,678 7,984 7,987 8,074 8,047 7,923 7,833 7,958 7,953 8,030 7,944 
Participation rate .... 53.9 54.5 54.3 54.0 §3.1 55.2 55,1 55.7 55.6 54.7 54.1 54.9 54.9 55.3 54.6 
MEMO oes cry cece th cebcannspseseeavtenic 6,444 6,434 6,416 6,342 6,269 6,467 6,532 6,492 6,515 6,411 6,465 6,549 6,465 6,619 6,480 
Employment-population 
ratio? 43.7 44.4 44.3 43.8 43.4 44.7 45.1 44.8 45.0 44.3 44.7 45.2 44.6 45.6 44.5 
Agriculture 309 305 269 276 254 246 276 298 274 280 238 249 239 256 235 
Nonagricultural industries 6,135 6,129 6,147 6,066 6,015 6,221 6,256 6,194 6,241 6,131 6,227 6,300 6,226 6,363 6,245 
Unemployed ...........cs:0c000 1,499 1,468 1,448 1,469 1,409 1,617 1,455 1,582 1,532 1,512 1,368 1,409 1,488 1,411 1,464 
Unemployment rate ... 18.9 18.6 18.4 18.8 18.4 19.0 18.2 19.6 19.0 19.1 17.5 EEA 18.7 17.6 18.4 
White 
Civilian noninstitutional 
population’ 152,347) 153,679] 154,203) 154,327) 154,784) 154,889} 155,005} 155,122) 155,236] 155,376] 155,502) 155,604/ 155,723) 155,856} 155,979 
Civilian labor force ... 98,492] 99,926} 100,478] 100,533) 100,961) 101,232} 101,248] 101,249) 101,515) 101,975} 101,922] 102,189} 102,127) 102,326} 102,468 
Participation rate 64.6 65.0 65.2 65.1 65.2 65.4 65.3 65.3 65.4 65.6 65.5 65.7 65.6 65.7 65.7 
FE FINIOV OG Savacecnes coy. tevsnsvscsvovesovesreves 92,120] 93,736) 94,507) 94,585} 95,165] 94,803) 94,958] 95,081) 95,180} 95,731) 95,760] 96,271) 95,953) 96,158) 96,249 
Employment-population 
ratio? ay 60.5 61.0 61.3 61.3 61.5 61.2 61.3 61.3 61.3 61.6 61.6 61.9 61.6 61.7 61.7 
Unemployed 6,372 6,191 5,971 5,948 5,796 6,429 6,290 6,168 6,335 6,244 6,162 5,918 6,174 6,169 6,219 
Unemployment rate ................ 6.5 6.2 5.9 5.9 5.7 6.4 6.2 6.1 6.2 6.1 6.0 5.8 6.0 6.0 6.1 
Black 
Civilian noninstitutional 
population! 19,348] 19,664) 19,790} 19,819] 19,837) 19,863} 19,889] 19,916) 19,943] 19,974} 20,002] 20,028} 20,056) 20,089) 20,120 
Civilian labor force 12,033) 12,364) 12,457) 12,522) 12,548} 12,545} 12,656] 12,740) 12,781 12,754] 12,601 12,473] 12,630] 12,732) 12,720 
Participation rate 62.2 62.9 62.9 63.2 63.3 63.2 63.6 64.0 64.1 63.9 63.0 62.3 63.0 63.4 63.2 
Employed 10,119} 10,501 10,518] 10,657} 10,737) 10,690] 10,791} 10,856) 10,889} 10,825) 10,836} 10,654) 10,757] 10,893} 10,899 
Employment-population 
ratio? ..... = 52.3 53.4 53.1 53.8 54.1 53.8 54.3 54.5 54.6 54.2 54.2 53.2 53.6 54.2 54.2 
Unemployed .... a 1,914 1,864 1,939 1,865 1,810 1,855 1,865 1,884 1,892 1,929 1,766 1,819 1,873 1,838 1,820 
Unemployment rate ............: 15.9 15.1 15.6 14.9 14.4 14.8 14.7 14.8 14.8 al 14.0 14.6 14.8 14.4 14.3 
i 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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5. Continued— Employment status of the civilian population, by sex, age, race and Hispanic origin, monthly data seasonally 


adjusted 


(Numbers in thousands) 


Annual average 


Employment status 


Hispanic origin 


Civilian noninstitutional 
Population ee Ae eck cn ccttccstcterens 11,915 
Participation rate . 
Employed 
Employment-population 
WELDS es ecererertteatvcasicesstoteracetsiie 
Unemployed ..........csessesesesseseseeseees 
Unemployment rate .............. 


1 The population figures are not seasonally adjusted. 


2 Civilian employment as a percent of the civilian noninstitutional population. 
NOTE: Detail for the above race and Hispanic-origin groups will not sum to totals 


12,505 


8,244 
65.9 
7,461 


59.7 
783 
9.5 


because data for the “other races” groups are not presented and Hispanics are included 
in both the white and black population groups. 


6. Selected employment indicators, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


(In thousands) 


Annual average 
Selected categories 


CHARACTERISTIC 


Civilian employed, 16 years and 


Women .. 3 


svasccessa| 45,915 
Married men, spouse present ..| 39,056 
Married women, spouse 


WOR ie cec ee eo occn tens spoakig svesenustense 25,636 


MAJOR INDUSTRY AND CLASS 
OF WORKER 


Agriculture: 
Wage and salary workers . 
Self-employed workers .. 
Unpaid family workers 
Nonagricultural industries: 
Wage and salary workers ......... 
Government .......c0e00 ; 


Self-employed workers .. 
Unpaid family workers ...... 


PERSONS AT WORK 
PART TIME’ 
All industries: 
Part time for economic reasons . 5,744 5,590 
SHOCK: WOTK, cfrnscsccusturevapicreossss craves 2,430 2,430 
Could only find part-time work 2,948 2,819 


Voluntary part time ... 
Nonagricultural industries: 


13,169 


Part time for economic reasons . 5,512 
SLACK WOKK insssscasanensscorcsecisccecssns 2,291 
Could only find part-time work 2,866 

Voluntary part time 12,704 


105,005} 107,150 

59,091) 59,891 
47,259 
39,248 


26,336 
Women who maintain families . 5,465 5,597 


13,489 


1985 


108,206 
60,244 


47,962 
39,278 


26,804 
5,693 


5,494 
2,303 
2,864 
13,556 


5,543 
2,364 
2,883 
13,958 


108,788 
60,748 
48,041 
39,365 


26,656 
5,771 


108,892 
60,713 
48,179 
39,555 


26,802 
5,812 


5,923 
2,603 
2,974 
13,933 


5,621 
2,430 
2,849 
13,599 


110,240 
60,963 
49,277 
39,668 


27,330 
6,056 


' Excludes persons “with a job but not at work” during the survey period for such reasons as vacation, illness, or industrial disputes. 


110,9, 
61,2, 
49,7, 
39,9 


27,0) 
6,6, 


7. Selected unemployment indicators, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


(Unemployment rates) 


Annual average 1985 1986 
Selected categories 
1984 1985 Nov. Dec. (le Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July 
CHARACTERISTIC 
Total, all Civili€M WOFKErS ........csscsscssssesssssssscsssssesccosssecs TASS 7.2 7.0 6.9 6.7 7.3 7.2 7.1 7.3 7.1 6.9 
Both sexes, 16 to 19 years .. 18.9 18.6 18.4 18.8 18.4 19.0 18.2 19.6 19.0 19.1 a7. 
Men, 20 years and over ....... 6.6 6.2 6.0 5.9 5.7 6.2 6.2 6.0 6.4 6.2 6.2 
Women, 20 years and over 6.8 6.6 6.4 6.2 6.1 6.7 6.6 6.4 6.5 6.4 6.1 
MIG total Rete cee esc cccatice, 6.5 6.2 5.9 5.9 5.7 6.4 6.2 6.1 6.2 6.1 6.0 
Both sexes, 16 to 19 years ...cecccccccsccccssescssseccsse 16.0 15.7 15.5 15.9 14.9 16.2 14.5 16.4 16.0 16.2 15.0 
Men, 16 to 19 years ..... 16.8 16.5 15.8 16.2 14.7 16.5 15.3 17.2 17.3 17.8 15.3 
Women, 16 to 19 years 15.2 14.8 15.1 15.5 15.1 15.8 13:7 15.6 14.7 14.4 14.7 
Men, 20 years and over .... LWA 5.4 5.2 5:1 5.0 5.4 5.5 5:2 5.5 5.4 5.5 
Women, 20 years and OVER ......cessescseesees 5.8 5.7 5.4 5.4 5.3 5.9 5.8 5.5 5.5 5.4 5.3 
BIBCK Otel Mar, cacti tekstas acc 15.9 15:1 15.6 14.9 14.4 14.8 14.7 14.8 14.8 15:4 14.0 
Both sexes, 16 to 19 years 42.7 40.2 40.8 41.6 41.9 39.1 43.7 42.6 40.8 40.2 38.6 
Men, 16 to 19 years ............ 42.7 41.0 45.2 41.0 41.3 38.7 441 41.4 40.8 38.5 41.6 
Women, 16 to 19 years 42.6 39.2 36.0 42.3 42.4 39.5 43.4 43.7 40.8 41.9 35.1 
Men, 20 years and over .... 14.3 13.2 13.7 13.1 12.7 13.3 12.6 12.6 12.7 13.3 12.7 
Women, 20 years and over 13.5 13.1 13.6 12.6 12.0 12:5 12.2 12.5 12.8 12.8 11.9 
Hispanic’ onigin, total’ testes acsceasccrscccaccecauee 10.7 10.5 10.7 10.4 10.1 12.3 10.3 10.4 11.0 10.6 10.5 
Married men, spouse present ...........cce.cssscseessseeese 4.6 4.3 4.3 4.3 4.3 4.5 4.5 4.2 4.5 4.5 4.4 
Married women, spouse present . 5.7 5.6 5.5 5.3 5.1 5.5 5.6 6.3 5.4 5.2 5.3 
Women who maintain families . 10.3 10.4 10.0 9.4 9.9 9.9 10.1 9.4 10.2 10.1 9.2 
Full-time workers ............... the 6.8 6.7 6.6 6.4 6.9 6.9 6.7 7.0 6.7 6.6 
Part-time WOrkerS «0... vf a8 9.3 8.8 9.0 8.4 9.4 9.1 9.6 9.2 9.1 9.0 
Unemployed 15 weeks and OVEP .....cc.cccssesseseseeoses 2.4 2.0 1.9 1.9 1.8 2.0 1.9 1.8 1.9 2.0 1.9 
EADOF FORO LIMO NOSE" <.205.cccesstecsocsestececevscnsesosesaiesac 8.6 8.1 7.9 7.8 7.6 8.1 8.1 8.1 8.3 8.1 rath 
INDUSTRY 
Nonagricultural private wage and salary workers ....| 7.4 7.2 7.0 6.9 6.7 ne, 7.2 7.2 7.3 7.1 7.2 
Mining x 9.5 7.3 10.3 10.9 9.2 10.4 12.8 13.7 17.6 17.0 
Construction .. 14.3 13.1 13.4 12.6 12.9 13.2 13.0 12.0 13.3 12.1 13.2 
Manufacturing .. AS To: tite 7.3 7.0 7.2 7.2 6.8 7.5 7.3 6.9 
Durable goods ... an 7.2 7.6 7.6 7.3 7.0 7.4 6.8 6.8 7.3 TA 6.7 
Nondurable goods ..........cecsscsesseseee 7.8 7.8 7.8 7.3 TA 7.0 7.7 6.8 Tet 7.5 7.2 
Transportation and public utilities 6.5 5.1 5a 5.0 4.3 5.3 6.1 5.6 5.3 5.5 6.1 
Wholesale and retail trade ........... 8.0 7.6 7.5 7.6 7.2 7.8 7.6 8.1 8.1 7.7 7.8 
Finance and service industries 5.9 5.6 5.4 §.3 5.2 5.9 Siz. 5.9 6.5 5.4 5.7, 
Government workefs .........c-sses0e- as 45 3.9 3.6 3.8 3.4 3.8 4.0 3.5 3.7 3.6 3.2 
Agricultural wage and salary Workers ........c..sessessse0. 13:5 13.2 12:5 10.6 10.9 14.3 11.9 13.4 15.8 13.2 11.6 


' Aggregate hours lost by the unemployed and persons on part time for economic reasons as a percent of potentially available labor force hours. 


13.8 


15.3 
15.3 
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8. Unemployment rates by sex and age, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


(Civilian workers) 


Annual 
Sex and age 
1984 | 1985 | Nov. | Dec. 
TWotal, 1G: VOQrs GND OVER cic. icccasassscssoroscesprascssaysorsgtcuscsededeac ons chensvacsrostn 7.5 7.2 7.0 6.9 
16 to 24 years ........... 13.9} 13.6} 13.5} 13.3 
16 to 19 years 18.9) 186) 184) 188 
16 to 17 years 21.2} 21.0) 21.4) 21.1 
18 to 19 years 17.4, 17.0) 16.9) 17.5 
20 to 24 years .... 10.5) 1th 11.0} 10.6 
25 years and over . 5.8 5.6 5.4 5.3 
25 to 54 years .... 6.1 5.8 5.6 6.5 
55 years and over 45 41 3.8 3.9 
MGM, 16 VOArS QING OVER scscicccsvcace-cscyecgsseasesnssescsclocvssssbeoseassasbaiconsoseyy 7.4 7.0 6.9 6.7 
16 to 24 years ........ 14.4) 14.1] 13.9) 13.5 
16 to 19 years .. 19.6) 19.5} 19.4) 19.3 
16 to 17 years ... 21.9} 21.9} 20.9] 21.6 
18 to 19 years ... 18.3) 17.9} 18.7} 18.0 
20 to 24 years. ...... 411.9) 15.4)0 11.2) 10.6 
25 years and over .. 5.7 5.3 5.2 5.1 
25 to 54 years ....... §.9 5.6 5.4 5.4 
55 years and over 4.6 41 4.0 3.9 
Women, 16 years and over 7.6 7.4 7.2 Tat 
16 to 24 years .... ces 13.3} 13.0) 13.1 13.2 
16 to 19 years .... 18.0} 17.6) 17.4) 183 
16 to 17 years 20.4] 20.0} 22.0) 20.6 
18 to 19 years 16.6) 16.0) 15.1 16.9 
20 to 24 years .... 10.9} 10.7} 10.8} 10.6 
25 years and over . 6.0 5.9 5.6 5.4 
25 to 54 years ..... 6.3 6.2 5.9 5.7 
55 years and over 4.2 41 3.6 3.9 


9. Unemployed persons by reason for unemployment, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


(Numbers in thousands) 


1986 
Reason for unemployment 


Oct. Now’ 


Job losers 
On layoff ..... 
Other job losers 

Job leavers ... 

Reentrants .... 

New entrants 


3,933 
1,132 
2,801 

876 
2,225 
1,033 


PERCENT OF UNEMPLOYED 


Job losers ...... 
On layoff ...... 
Other job losers . 

Job leavers ..... 

Reentrants .. 

New entrants . 


PERCENT OF 
CIVILIAN LABOR FORCE 


Job losers 
Job leavers ... 
Reentrants .... 
New entrants 


10. Duration of unemployment, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


vom [we [roe [mer [oo [wr [ame | aw [Aw [i | oa [ no 


(Numbers in thousands) 


Weeks of unemployment 


11. Unemployment rates of civilian workers by State, data not seasonally adjusted 


Alaska .... 
Arizona ... 
Arkansas 
California 


District of Columbia 
Florida ............0 


Illinois . 
Indiana 


Maryland 
Massachusetts 
Michigan ........ 

Minnesota . 
Mississippi . 
Missouri . 


75 
7.2 
5.4 
42 
42 


8.1 
5.3 


6.2 
5.4 
6.1 
9.2 
6.7 


6.8 
4.5 
8.4 
11.3 
4.3 


4.3 
3.3 
9.6 
4.9 
9.1 


NOTE: Some data in this table may differ from data 
published elsewhere because of the continual updating of the 


Nebraska 
ances : 7.5 5.2 
INGWiHEMPSH UO): cysdistads-cictiecdouiessseveiteacossonesens 3.1 2.4 
New Jersey 6.5 4.8 
New Mexico 8.5 8.8 
New York....... 6.6 §.5 
North Carolina 4.6 5.1 
North Dakota 4.7 4.6 
OU OI: asssissnsescescsssssvevareasossvestintoencessapdhvoansuspeae 9.0 7.8 
Oklahoma : 6.7 7.8 
Oregon ....... ; 7.4 Th 
Pennsylvania . 7.1 5:7 
FARNODE: ISHAM .c.ctescerevssesscstcessareesvese 3.8 3.3 
SOU CArOllnG csspersesy cesnssccevsarscsesetsscsvstesscsssae 6.4 5.4 
South Dakota 4.5 4.2 
Tennessee .... ; 7A Gal 
Texas ..... A 7.6 8.9 
URGIY Sp scctessusnsassssstoccssetbsosessieseascsasests¥eredterssscany 4.9 5.7 
Vermont 3.6 3.9 
Virginia ....... 5.2 47 
Washington ... 7.1 7.4 
West Virginia . 11.3 11.5 
Wisconsin 5.9 6.4 
WY VONMING) crnecuttensvisiioascipscenvessvavesccurvanscvtotovecness> 6.4 8.1 


database. 


12. Employment of workers on nonagricultural payrolls by State, data not seasonally adjusted 


(In thousands) 


Alaska . 
Arizona ... 
Arkansas =) 
IC QUT ETM coset cc checes cassnvskch catetnsvacosevacsrestststiasansecs 


Colorado .... 
Connecticut 
Delaware ............ 

District of Columbia . 
FIONIGE. -.cccccctseccseccssssnveses 


Illinois .. 
Indiana 


ISIN Faas - fac scccesssovseractesnorascasessvanveissvsnesdiscsvends 


Massachusetts .. 
Michigan ...... 
Minnesota 
Mississippi 
Missouri ... 


P = preliminary 
NOTE: Some data in this table may differ from data published elsewhere 


Oct 1885 | Sept 1908 [oat 1900 Oat 1965 | Sept 1066 [Ont 1088 


New Jersey acct. ncnjrsesivrconaimsiesinninaeenns 3,457.9 3,553.7 
New Mexico . 525.4 524.6 
New York ...... 7,853.4 7,948.5 
North Carolina . 2,692.3 2,752.7 
North Dakota 255.3 252.4 

Bh ORO Racsiersseztanvaretvocncensavevrereteescius 4,456.8 4,570.1 
Oklahoma . 1,181.7 1,146.1 
Oregon ...... 1,058.5 1,068.8 
Pennsylvania i 4,809.1 4,852.2 
FAROE [SLANG |<. :th-<cssscavoxsorscavecsusdsevenvesestsonsacasred 432.1 433.4 
SOUTH) Carolina f..c5ssssscssesscsscevvssecssssscussspavacrcers 1,321.3 1,358.9 
South Dakota ... 249.0 253.3 
Tennessee ... 1,895.2 1,964.9 
Texas .... ss 6,737.0 6,676.0 
URED feisscstecaceessavassaccssasvssasssayroapuvsverevazeaspoanessicers 637.6 643.9 
Vermont 230.9 227.8 
Virginia ...... 2,498.7 2,562.1 
Washington .. 1,745.1 1,794.1 
West Virginia 602.5 601.2 
Wisconsin 2,014.0 2,047.5 

4) Wyoming 209.1 201.0 

3| Puerto Rico .. 685.7 703.1 
Virgin Islands 


because of the continual updating of the database. 


670.8 
473.4 
495.5 


3,563.3 
527.0 
8,015.0 
2,772.0 
252.7 


4,586.4 
1,149.7 
1,078.9 
4,884.1 

436.5 


1,362.6 
254.7 
1,975.0 
6,693.8 
643.4 


228.9 
2,581.3 
1,795.8 

601.4 
2,044.2 


196.9 
710.6 
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13. Employment of workers on nonagricultural payrolls by industry, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


(In thousands) 
Annual average 
Industry 
TOTAL 94,496 | 97,614 
78,472 | 81,199 
24,727 
MIMI... eeseseeseseeees 

13,130 
Durable QO0ds .............c:sessesseseen 11,516 
Production WOFKELS ........csceseseereee 7,660 
Lumber and wood products .......... 700 
Furniture and fixtures .........scse 493 


Stone, clay, and glass products ... 
Primary metal industries ................ 
Blast furnaces and basic steel 


Machinery, except electrical .......... 
Electrical and electronic 
equipment .......... 
Transportation equip: ee 
Motor vehicles and equipment sea 
Instruments and related products 
Miscellaneous manufacturing 
industries 


Food and kindred products . 
Tobacco manufactures .... 
Textile mill products 
Apparel and other textile 
WNOCNC UI ee cctasts cexeaasseesserennrsessrvendenans 
Paper and allied products 


Printing and publishing .................. 
Chemicals and allied products ...... 
Petroleum and coal products ........ 
Rubber and misc. plastics 
BOCUICNG crates casvsssconcsosescaeqresbyovssions 


SERVICE-PRODUCING ................... 
Transportation and public 
utilities oe 
Transportation 
Communication and public 
BIA WNOS Feocccapsasaengdovnsteneéslaadiasedtatueeveys 


Wholesale trade 
Durable goods 
Nondurable goods .... 


Retall trade oo... ecsecessseeeseseseee 16,545 
General merchandise stores .. 2,267 
FOO GUNG ote ocascnsacanortb sh taasirgsnareres 2,637 


1,799 
5,388 


5,689 
2,854 
1,757 
1,078 


20,797 
4,057 
6,122 


Business services . 
Health services 


16,024 
2,807 


3,734 
9,482 


P = preliminary 


1985 


re mo hon 


98,910 
82,281 


24,977 
901 
541 


4,864 


1,320 


19,294 
13,097 


11,455 
7,579 


716 
494 
597 
795 


299 
1,452 


2,127 
2,181 
1,998 
864 
725 
370 


7,839 


5,518 


1,631 


63 
705 


1,122 
687 


1,467 
1,032 
167 


803 
162 


74,195 | 74,391 


5,286 5,277 


3,056 
2,230 
5,830 
3,470 
2,360 
17,734 
2,328 
2,880 
1,929 
5,831 


6,123 


NOTE: See notes on the data for a description of the most recent benchmark 


revision. 
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ro co 


24,945 
852 
518 


4,838 
1,298 


19,255 
13,061 


74,539 


5,280 


Employment Data 


99,918 
83,198 


24,965 
790 
461 


4,974 
1,314 


19,201 
13,025 


11,378 
7,519 


719 
496 
599 
780 


74,745 


5,266 
3,040 


2,226 


5,864 
3,485 
2,379 


17,851 


2,342 
2,910 


1,940 
5,859 


6,228 
3,120 
1,910 
1,198 


22,825 


4,750 
6,511 


16,711 


2,914 
3,938 
9,859 


100,283 
83,655 


24,888 
753 
431 


5,012 
1,306 


19,123 
12,971 


11,302 
7,458 


75,395 


5,255 
3,063 


2,192 


5,863 
3,485 
2,378 


18,030 
2,359 
2,951 


1,962 
5,923 


6,364 
3,192 
1,952 
1,220 


23,255 
4,848 
6,634 


16,628 
2,875 
3,919 
9,834 


1,110 
691 


1,485 
1,025 
162 


797 
151 


75,702 


5,316 
3,088 


2,228 


5,859 
3,485 
2,374 


18,065 
2,362 
2,952 


1,970 
5,948 


6,388 
3,202 
1,962 
1,224 


23,300 
4,883 
6,649 


16,774 
2,901 
3,932 
9,941 


14. Average weekly hours of production or nonsupervisory workers on private nonagricultural payrolls by industry, 
monthly data seasonally adjusted 


Annual 
1985 1986 
Industry average 
PRIVATE SECTOR ........cccssccsssssssssssessssscosesssesssess 35.2) 34.9) 34.8) 34.9] 35.0 34.9) 34.8) 34.8) 34.7) 34.7] 348) 34.7] 34.7) 349 
CONSTRUCTION ........cecessessessessessecsessessessessessesseesees 37.8| 37.7 - - - - - - - 


Overtime hours 3.4 3.3 3.4 3.6 3.5 3.4 3.4 3.4 3.4 3.3 3.4 3.5 3.5 3.5 3.5 
Durable QOOdS ..............scsscsessssssssssssssesseesesneesseenense 41.4) 41.2) 41.3) 41.6) 41.5) 41.4) 41.4) 41.3) 41.2) 41.2) 41.1] 41.4] 41.4] 41.3] 41.5 
Overtime hours ............. 3.6 3.5 3.6 3.7 3.6 3.5 3.6 3.6 3.4 3.5 3.5 3.5 3.6 3.6 3.6 
Lumber and wood products 39.9] 39.9] 39.9] 40.2) 40.4); 40.0) 40.2) 40.3) 40.3) 39.9} 40.1] 40.2) 40.1) 403] 40.6 


Furniture and fixtures ............... 
Stone, clay, and glass products . 
Primary metal industries .......... 

Blast furnaces and basic steel products ee 


Fabricated metal products w.ecccscctccecsneennee| 41.4] 41.3] 41.5] 41.6] 41.5| 415] 41.4] 41.2] 44.4] 44.4] 444] 412] 415| 41.2] 41.5 
Machinery except electrical ...........eeseseceseeeeseeeee 41.9) 41.5) 41.6) 41.7] 41.6) 41.6) 41.6) 41.8) 41.8) 41.7) 41.4) 41.7) 41.7] 41.6) 41.7 
Electrical and electronic equipment .. “| 41.0] 406] 409] 41.1| 41.0] 40.9] 41.0] 41.1] 41.0] 41.0| 41.1] 41.2] 41.2) 41.0] 41.0 
Transportation equipment «cc... | 427] 426] 427| 430] 428] 427| 427| 421| 419] 422] 421| 426] 426 420] 424 


Motor vehicles and equipment 
Instruments and related products . 
Miscellaneous manufacturing 


Nondurable goods 

Overtime hours ............ 
Food and kindred products . 
Tobacco manufactures .... 


Textile mill products ................06 : 39.9) 39.7) 408) 41.0; 408) 40.6) 40.7) 41.3) 41.1 40.8; 40.9) 41.4) 416) 41.5) 41.7 
Apparel and other textile products 2 36.4) 36.4) 368 36.8; 36.7) 96.3) 96.5| 36.9] 36.5) 3965] 366) 365) 36.7 36.6} 36.8 
Paper and allied Products ...........sssesseseesessseseseee 43.1 43.1 43.3 43.5| 43.6) 43.5) 43.5] 43.0) 43.2) 43.1 43.2) 43.5) 43.0) 43.0} 43.2 
Printing and publishing .............ccescsseseseneeneeeeeee 37.9 37.8} 37.9} 38.1 38.0; 38.0) 38.0} 38.0] 38.0) 37.8) 37.9] 38.0) 38.0} 38.0) 38.1 
Chemicals and allied products ... “5 41.9} 41.9) 419) 42.0} 41.9) 41.8) 41.9 41.9} 42.0] 41.9) 41.9) 421 42.0} 42.0) 42.7 
Petroleum and coal products . 43.7} 43.0] 43.2) 43.6) 43.5) 43.7 43.8) 43.6) 43.4) 44.0| 43.5) 44.3] 43.4) 46.5) 46.7 
Leather and leather products 36.8} 37.2 ~ - - - - - - - - - - - - 
TRANSPORTATION AND PUBLIC UTILITIES ..... 39.4 39.5) 39.4) 39.5} 39.4 39.5} 39.6) 39.2} 39.2) 39.1 39.2} 39.1 38.9) 39.1 39.3 
WHOLESALE TRADE ...0000.0.....c.ecceceessesseseseseseneeeeeeees 38.5 38.4) 38.4) 38.4 38.5) 38.4 38.5 38.5} 38.4) 38.3 38.3} 38.4) 38.2) 38.4; 38.5 
PRES VANES DRAG cessscsscprcenscccocvectescectecsrocehsovvespssaberdsoses 29.8) 29.4) 29.3 29.2| 29.3 29.3} 29.3) 29.2) 29.2) 29.1 29.2} 29.2} 29.2} 29.2} 29.3 
SE PUVICES ce cccespccsvecccscscscssseadctactevecarconsesctisesenscrsrecahites 32.6; 32.5) 32.4) 32.5) 326) 9326) 325) 932.5) 325) 32.4 32.4} 32.4; 32.3 32.4) 32.5 
- Data not available. NOTE: See “Notes on the data” for a description of the most recent 


P = preliminary benchmark adjustment. 
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15. Average hourly earnings of production or nonsupervisory workers on private nonagricultural payrolls by 
industry 


Durable goods 
Lumber and wood products 
Furniture and fixtures .............. 
Stone, clay, and glass products 
Primary metal industries ............:00 
Blast furnaces and basic steel products . 
Fabricated metal products .........ssssee ; 


Machinery, except electrical 
Electrical and electronic equipment . 
Transportation equipment .............. 

Motor vehicles and equipment 
Instruments and related products 
Miscellaneous manufacturing 


Nondurable goods ...............csssecessssesessssessssesssesseeeees 
Food and kindred products % 
Tobacco manufactures ... 


Printing and publishing ........ 
Chemicals and allied products .. 
Petroleum and coal products 
Rubber and miscellaneous plastics products ...... 
Leather and leather products ............csccscssseeeseees 


TRANSPORTATION AND PUBLIC UTILITIES ..... 


FINANCE, INSURANCE, AND REAL ESTATE ..... 
BEPRVICES Torsessctasscacrevtrcoeteeschosectevscasestettersnactrewsssessonses 


- Data not available. NOTE: See “Notes on the data” for a description of the most recent 
= preliminary benchmark revision. 
© = corrected 
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16. Average weekly earnings of production or nonsupervisory workers on private nonagricultural payrolls by Industry 


Industry 


RIVATE SECTOR 


GENT eet ON AS esee cari cxccesscapete coe cereette ras oesscacccensece $292.86 | $299.09 $301.37 | $306.59 | $302.58 | $300.66 | $302.93] $301.71 | $302.58] $303.98 | $304.15| $305.37 | $306.59| $306.59 $307.98 
Seasonally adjusted . 3 - - 301.02) 303.63) 303.80} 303.98] 304.68] 303.46) 303.80] 303.28) 302.93 308.52 
Constant (1977) dollars 170.78 - 
NON UDUGS 2a cscsccsaceck Anchdent cvcveckasepbassconscsesadsuicedicovesceesevene 522.06] 519.99) 525.00 525.00 
BOING TRUCTION ....cccssssdtiisesscesaticonsssessncssoosscssosocerssce 462.10) 467.31| 465.32 461.16 
MANUFACTURING 
ANTON OWES a oecceersogtvssscseesarerccasbsszcacs tsss0Scssonny- 392.85] 394.23] 395.76 401.96 
Constant (1977) Gollars .........c..cecssecseessssesssessessses 222.58| 222.60| 222.34 - 
Durable goods ou... i 423.54) 423.54) 424.76 dl 430.76 
Lumber and wood products 334.46] 338.99] 342.26] 334.40 338.08 
Furniture and fixtures ............... 286.30] 288.21] 294.67] 287.93 303.00 
Stone, clay, and glass products . 425.00] 428.71] 429.71] 427.55 424.62 
Primary metal industries ..................00 499.20] 501.23] 499.09] 495.67 506.60 
Blast furnaces and basic steel products .. é i 569.38} 576.58) 577.41| 582.91 580.86 
Fabricated metal products ..........cccccscsssssssteseeseeses F ! i ; 3 ; ; 403.44] 404.84] 408.04 411.84 
Machinery, except electrical .............ccccccseseseeees 437.83) 437.83] 439.94 445.20 
Electrical and electronic equipment ..................0 392.50) 393.31] 394.01] 391.07] 395.50 404.89 
Transportation equipment .... 542.71| 537.18] 540.59] 530.37} 531.68 549.97 
Motor vehicles and equipment 574.10} 567.09) 572.61) 560.12] 555.78 575.95 
Instruments and related products . 385.81) 382.58] 385.81 382.59] 384.62 398.40 
Miscellaneous manufacturing ...........sssescsssseeseesees 297.75| 297.08| 298.58 308.56 
Nondurable goods 351.65] 354.22] 355.51 364.41 
Food and kindred products . 346.50) 352.08] 350.47] 350.00] 352.06 352.55 
Tobacco manufactures .... 469.94] 504.43] 523.94] 483.93] 486.53 494.31 
Textile mill products ...............0 278.92| 282.08] 283.04] 278.07] 290.78 297.23 
Apparel and other textile products is 3 i p - 211.48) 210.97] 213.65] 209.09] 211.91 216.29 
Paper and allied products ...........csscsecsessessseseesteees fi E : I i H ; 474.05| 479.27| 480.57 488.68 
Printing and publishing ..............ccscstcsssseneseneeee : H i : k ; 374.07| 374.60] 370.50 388.61 
Chemicals and allied products én é 495.26) 499.38) 502.67] 502.07| 501.18 519.16 
Petroloum and coal products ..........ccessssecesseeseenes : : i \ M i ‘ 615.96] 605.66] 622.16 670.64 
Rubber and miscellaneous 
plastics products 356.75] 360.50} 361.38] 357.21) 362.97 366.50 
Leather and leather products .... 213.81] 215.80} 221.68 223.13 
TRANSPORTATION AND PUBLIC 
MPT MUCNT BEESS seracsy eyasesovaseverea ivecrctnascbroscverevavessncscuecyoronssss 450.45| 450.06] 455.86 462.17 
WHOLESALE TRADE ....0.0.........ecessscesssssssseeesssseneeees 355.81| 356.74] 358.82 364.00 
Me PANS A FRANONES yo.aca86 hat ensecoancusssesastessocensinnsiceseseceenies 173.69] 174.60 178.50 176.06 
FINANCE, INSURANCE, AND REAL 
BER WANS a ces snaccttowsccsos ettstactace esas tnntes tM esubestececiores 801.76} 301.65 302.95 312.91 
Seesectoaseastyoerttteatotiet vsssuscmnsontbacinsustehacbeaveraaee ; i : i : i 263.09] 262.44 263.71 


- Data not available. NOTE: See ‘Notes on the data” for a description of the most recent benchmark 
® = preliminary revision. 
c =corrected 


17. The Hourly Earnings Index for production or nonsupervisory workers on private nonagricultural payrolls by 
industry 


Not seasonally adjusted 


Seasonally adjusted 


Manufacturing aon 173.2 
Transportation and public utilities .. 171.3 
Wholesale trade’ ........... = 
Retail trade 159.1 
Finance, insurance, and real estate’ . Roi = 
SOI VICOS orcscdevessa, erensarestasanscacssovexceacysesonrcenpdsceadningsenesinsscodess 176.8 


PRIVATE SECTOR (in constant dollars) 


1 This series is not seasonally adjusted because the seasonal component is small ® = preliminary. w 
relative to the trend-cycle, irregular components, or both, and consequently cannot NOTE: See “Notes on the data” for a description of the most recent benchmark 
be separated with sufficient precision. revision. 


- Data not available. 
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18. Indexes of diffusion: industries in which employment increased, data seasonally adjusted 


(In percent) 


Over 1-month span: 


- Data not available. spans. Data for the 2 most recent months shown in each span are preliminary. 
NOTE: Figures are the percent of industries with employment rising. (Half of See the “Definitions” in this section. See “Notes on the data” for a description of 
the unchanged components are counted as rising.) Data are centered within the the most recent benchmark revision. 


19. Annual data: Employment status of the noninstitutional population 


(Numbers in thousands) 


Noninstitutional population ............ssssssssessssvssessseneeees x 163,541 169,349 | 171,775 | 173,939 | 175,891 | 178,080 | 179,912 
Labor force: 
Total (number) 103,882 108,544 | 110,315 | 111,872 | 113,226 | 115,241 | 117,167 
Percent of population 63.5 64.2 64.3 64.4 64.7 65.1 
Employed: 

Total (number) 97,679 102,042 | 101,194 | 102,510 | 106,702 | 108,856 
Percent of population ... 59.7 59.4 58.2 58.3 59.9 60.5 
1,631 1,645 1,668 1,676 1,697 1,706 

96,048 100,397 99,526 | 100,834 | 105,005 | 107,150 

3,387 3,368 3,401 3,383 3,321 3,179 | 
92,661 97,030 96,125 97,450 | 101,685 | 103,971 

Unemployed: 

Total (number) 6,202 8,273 10,678 10,717 8,539 8,312 
Percent of labor force 6.0 75 9.5 9.5 7.4 7A 
Not in labor force (MUMbEF) .............ccccsesesesseeerenes i 59,659 61,460 62,067 62,665 62,839 62,744 


20. Annual data: Employment levels by industry 


(Numbers in thousands) | 


86,697 91,156 | 89,566 94,496 H 
71,026 75,126 | 73,729 78,472 | 81,199 i 
25,585 25,497 | 23,813 24,727 | 24,930 
851 1,139 1,128 966 930 
4,229 4,188 3,905 4,383 4,687 
20,505 20,170 | 18,781 19,378 | 19,314 
61,113 65,659 | 65,753 69,769 | 72,684 
4,923 5,165 5,082 5,159 5,242 
4,969 5,358 5,278 5,555 5,740 
14,573 15,189 | 15,179 16,545 | 17,360 
4,724 5,298 5,341 5,689 5,953 
16,252 | 17,112 18,619 | 19,036 20,797 | 21,974 
15,672 | 15,947 16,031 | 15,837 16,024 | 16,415 
2,753 2,773 2,772 2,739 2,807 2,875 
3,474 3,541 3,640 3,640 3,734 3,848 
9,446 9,633 9,619 9,458 9,482 9,692 


NOTE: See “Notes on the data” for a description of the most 


recent benchmark revision. 


21. Annual data: Average hours and earnin 
payrolls, by industry 


gs of production or nonsupervisory workers on nonagricultural 


Private sector 
Average weekly NOUrs ..........ccccsessscsessessescessesssssessesseesessessseseeens i i i 5 iN A i i 34.9 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars) . me i i F i 4 A . i 8.57 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars) 299.09 
Mining 
Average weekly NOUrs. .........ccccsssssssssecssseccessessessessesneentess L B H f Y A i F 43.4 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars) .. 54 H 11.96 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars) 519.93 
Construction 
Average weekly NOurs. ............cccsecssssssssessssescessssrseesearseceessees 37.7 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars) .. 12.31 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars) 464.09 
Manufacturing 
Average weekly hours 40.5 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars) . 9.53 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars) 385.97 
Transportation and public utilities 
Average weekly hours 39.5 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars) . 11.40 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars) .... 450.30 
Wholesale trade 
Average weekly hours 38.4 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars) . 9.16 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars) 351.74 
Retail trade 
Average weekly hours 29.4 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars) . 5.94 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars) 174.64 


Finance, Insurance, and real estate 
Average Weekly NOUS .........:csscseesssesessssssescesenesssnrsneeesses 7 R 7 : I 5 5 kK 36.4 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars) 


7.94 

Average weekly earnings (in dollars) 289.02 
Services 

Average weekly hours 32.5 

Average hourly earnings (in dollars) 7.89 


Average weekly earnings (in dollars) 
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22. Employment Cost Index, compensation,’ by occupation and industry group 


(June 1981 = 100) 


CHVTIIT OTK OED 8 oo 555 coasnpesasevecosnsssedcssconessccsnieuconsessusvosegansuesessnoeed 3.6 
Workers, by occupational group: re 
White-collar workers . 

Blue-collar workers . “4 i i 2.7 
SO@rVIC® OCCUPATION ..0cosccssescsecesacsessseseosessssceccsssecesecsussesienseoneee ; ; ‘ 3.4 
Workers, by industry division: 
Manufacturing 3.0 
Nonmanufacturing .. 3.8 
Services ............ ra i 4.4 
Public administration > .........ssscssessssssessessssnssssesssnsssesseseesses ; K z 48 
Private Industry WOFKEES .............:ccecssssesenesessensneeessneeneneneenes 3.2 
Workers, by occupational group: 
White-collar workers ... 3.6 
Blue-collar workers . 2.6 
Service occupations ... 2.7 
Workers, by industry division 
Manufacturing .......... i 4 3.0 
NOMmManufacturling iccessesosscoscscosessecsessserserososcscescvebosesetsaesosesee : : - 3.2 
State and local government WOrkelS. ..............cccsesseeesere 5.2 
Workers, by occupational group: 
White-collar workers = i 5.4 
Blue-collar workers ..... i : i 5.0 
Workers, by industry division 
Services 5.5 
Schools e 6.1 
Elementary and secondary ..... is ; H - h 6.0 
Hospitals and other services‘ 4.0 


Public administration? 


' Cost (cents per hour worked) measured in the Employment Cost Index and State and local government (excluding Federal Government) workers. 
consists of wages, salaries, and employer cost of employee benefits. 3 Consists of legislative, judicial, administrative, and regulatory activities. 
2 Consist of private industry workers (excluding farm and household workers) 4 Includes, for example, library, social, and health services. 
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23. Employment Cost Index, wages and salaries, by occupation and industry group 


(June 1981 =100) 


Civillan workers ' 
Workers, by occupational group: 
White-collar workers .... 
Blue-collar workers ... 
Service occupations ..... 
Workers, by industry division 
Manufacturing 118.0 
Nonmanufacturing .... 121.3 
ICES eakctiin Sessesnssazenee 127.2 
Public administration 2 124.4 
Private Industry WOrkers oon... cc ecsecsecseesnecseesseesseesseesesees 119.2 
Workers, by occupational group: 

White-Collar WOrkeTS .........scesesssssssessessesssssssesscssssscsseeecenees 120.9 
Professional specialty and technical occupations ....... 125.2 
Executive, administrative, and managerial 

occupations 121.0 
Sales occupations ... 110.5 
Administrative support occupations, including 

CHOPIN ARE neces otterreettartssesnerebvepitassensekits tatvtusennnassetsneens 122.0 

BIUC-COMNSK WOK OFS! accsissisicscsscsscsoscscbessssncansssocecsusasiescersecsees 116.7 
Precision production, craft, and repair 

COUPE IONS 7 i ea ast ees poses tlateet iat anssceconseeasai’ 118.0 
Machine operators, assemblers, and inspectors ......... 116.6 
Transportation and material moving occupations ........ 113.4 
Handlers, equipment cleaners, helpers, and 

114.7 
121.2 
Workers, by industry division: 

Manufacturing 118.0 
Durables ........ 117.7 
Nondurables 118.6 

119.9 
Construction ............ 114.3 
Transportation and public utilities . 119.9 
Wholesale and retail trade 116.5 
Wholesale trade 120.7 
Retail trade 114.9 
Finance, insurance, and real estate . 115.3 
Services 127.1 
State and local government WOrke?S ................ccsesenene 126.1 
Workers, by occupational group 
White-collar workers 127.1 
Blue-collar workers ... 121.9 
Workers, by industry division 
SOI VICGG terete cna gnensvercccosssavertacccbobssisineoserasestnsiapsndvdesyoates 127.2 
127.8 
Elementary and secondary .. 129.3 
Hospitals and other services ° 125.1 
Public administration 2 


1 Consists of private industry workers (excluding farm and household workers) 
and State and local government (excluding Federal Government) workers. 


Percent change 


122.3 123.2 123.8 125.3 126.5 127.2 
125.0 127.6 128.4 129.6 130.4 132.2 
130.5 134.2 134.8 136.4 137.0 139.9 
127.2 131.4 132.0 133.8 134.6 137.5 
123.3 124.9 125.6 126.8 127.9 128.8 
125.5 127.3 128.3 129.6 131.1 132.0 
128.7 131.2 131.5 132.7 134.0 135.4 
126.5 127.7 128.4 130.5 132.1 132.4 
117.4 119.3 122.5 122.4 124.3 125.2 
125.6 127.1 127.9 129.6 130.8 131.7 
120.3 121.7 122.0 123.1 123.7 124.5 
122.0 123.7 123.8 125.3 125.7 126.7 
120.1 121.1 121.6 122.6 123.6 124.1 
115.7 AAT-7 117.8 118.0 118.9 119.8 
118.5 118.6 119.8 120.0 120.3 120.9 
124.4 126.3 126.6 128.0 128.0 128.9 
122.3 123.2 123.8 125.3 126.5 127.2 
122.0 122.7 123.4 124.8 125.8 126.4 
122.6 124.0 124.6 126.1 127.9 128.5 
123.9 125.9 126.6 127.7 128.7 129.7 
116.6 117.3 117.9 118.3 119.8 120.5 
122.8 124.8 125.2 126.3 126.6 127.3 
121.1 122.7 123.7 124.5 125.8 126.5 
126.8 127.7 128.3 129.7 131.2 131.8 
118.9 120.8 121.9 122.5 123.7 124.4 
AQAS7 124.1 126.5 126.6 128.0 129.0 
131.0 133.9 134.1 136.2 136.9 138.2 
128.7 133.2 134.2 135.5 136.0 140.4 
129.6 134.3 135.3 136.6 137.0 141.8 
124.5 127.9 128.4 130.4 131.9 134.5 
129.7 134.5 135.6 136.8 137.1 142.1 
130.2 135.8 137.0 138.0 138.2 144.1 

139.4 139.4 145.7 


6 3.2 
1.4 3.6 
2.1 4.2 
2.2 46 

if 3.1 

otf 3.7 

1.0 3.2 
2 3.7 
7 4.9 
A 3.6 
6 2.3 

8 2.4 

4 2.5 

8 1.8 

5 1.9 

au 2.1 

6 3.2 

5 3.0 

5 3.6 

8 3.0 

& er 

6 2.0 

6 3.1 

5 3.2 

6 3.0 

8 3.9 

9 3.2 
3.2 5.4 
3.5 5.6 
2.0 5.2 
3.6 5.7 
43 6.1 
4.5 6.0 

4.3 
46 


2 Consists of legislative, judicial, administrative, and regulatory activities. 


3 Includes, for example, library, social and health services. 
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24. Employment Cost Index, private nonfarm workers, by bargaining status, region, and area size 


(June 1981=100) 


Percent change 


COMPENSATION 


Workers, by bargaining status’ 


Union as mg ; ; ; i ‘ : ; f i ; 2.3 
Manufacturing ... : . f d J . 2.0 
Nonmanufacturing 27 

Nonunion ...... 3.5 
Manufacturing ... 3.7 
Nonmanufacturing 3.4 

Workers, by region ' 

Northeast ... 4.2 

SOUTH nccosenescosscasshn 3.3 

Midwest (formerly North Central) 2.5 

West 2.3 

Workers, by area size ' 
Metropolitan areas 3.2 
Other areas 2.7 
WAGES AND SALARIES 
Workers, by bargaining status ' 

Union 23 
Manufacturing ... zl y 1.8 
Nonmanutacturing ..........cccsssseseseenees id . H F ; 4 X P A : 2.6 

Nonunion 3.4 
Manufacturing ... 3.9 
Nonmanufacturing 3.1 

Workers, by region ' 

Northeast 43 

GSOUtH  Sccssecossstentts 3.2 

Midwest (formerly North Central) 2.3 

WBE ceccsiscssscethrebsesvann patie 2.1 

Workers, by area size’ 
Metropolitan areas .. 3.1 


Other areas 


, ' The indexes are calculated differently from those for the occupation and Monthly Labor Review Technical Note, “Estimation procedures for the 
industry groups. For a detailed description of the index calculation, see the Employment Cost Index,” May 1982. 


25. Specified compensation and wage adjustments from contract settlemen 
its, and effective wage 
industry collective bargaining situations covering 1,000 workers or more (in percent) meee epee Petvate 


Quarterly average 


Measure 


Specified adjustments: 
Total compensation ' adjustments, 2 settlements 
covering 5,000 workers or more: 


First year Of COMPACT ......c.ccssssscccsssssssscsseseessnecssacsenes 
Annual rate over life Of Contract ......ceccescecsesssessee is 
Wage adjustments, settlements covering 1,000 
workers or more: 
FM Bt VOR Of COMITECE bavcsces sancti oacicstxssuecsvcssvecstbvchcees 
Annual rate over life of Contract .....c.ccssscsesseeseeees a6 
Effective adjustments: 

Total effective wage adjustment 9.0... 6 
From settlements reached in period .... 
Deferred from settlements reached in earlier 

BBE MRAM erste os caapastcssrassovnisassere> rst revcisssscecomstacasntivence 
From cost-of-living-adjustments clauses ............... & 
' Compensation includes wages, salaries, and employers’ cost of employee compensation or wages. 
benefits when contract is negotiated. 


3 Because of rounding total may not equal sum of parts. 
2 Adjustments are the net result of increases, decreases, and no changes in P = preliminary. = a 


26. Average specified compensation and wage adjustments, major collective bargaining settlements in private 
industry situations covering 1,000 workers or more during 4-quarter periods (in percent) 


Average for four quarters ending-- 


Specified total compensation adjustments, settlements covering 5,000 
workers or more, all industries: 


FRIBL VORMN OT LCONMUEOU rcesecesccosyrusasseenscncssccsostcnsessasecssassssrescussssssconsersnssesecntuss 1.4 
Annual rate over life Of COMtFACE ..........cssesessesesssssesssenssstsestscssseseesarseeeeees 1.6 
Specified wage adjustments, settlements covering 1,000 workers or 
more: 
All industries 
FMB tLVORM OL CONN BCT fesriutecsucsanscoscestansnarecarsntvevesoveucacsron cnevterency surertshabrefear™ 2.4 2.4 2.4 2.4 2.3 2.0 1.6 1.5 
Contracts with COLA clauses .... 2.9 2.5 2.3 1.9 1.6 1.6 1.8 2.2 
Contracts without COLA clauses .. 24 2.4 2.4 2.7 2.7 2.2 1.5 A2 
Annual rate over life of contract .. 2.4 2.3 2.4 2.5 2.7 2.5 2.2 1.9 
Contracts with COLA clauses .... is 1.8 1.3 1.5 1.8 2.5 2.5 2.6 2.1 
Contracts without COLA Clauses ..........c.ssessssecesssssssseseserssscseseeeeneeeees 2.7 2.8 2.8 3.0 2.8 2.5 2.1 1.8 
Manufacturing 
First year of contract 2.3 2.1 2.0 1.5 8 8 1 -1 
Contracts with COLA clauses ............... a 2.1 2.0 1.9 15 8 8 7 Aa 
Contracts without COLA clauses ......... 2.9 2.5 2.2 1.5 9 9 -.4 -8 
Annual rate over life of contract .. 15 1.4 1.5 1.6 1.8 1.8 1.4 8 
Contracts with COLA clauses .... * 1.0 9 1.0 1.4 21 2.1 2.0 1.2 
Contracts without COLA ClauSe@S ........ccscsccsessssscseseneserenseseenseseneseneeene 3.3 3.2 3.0 2.4 1.6 15 9 6 
Nonmanufacturing 
First year of contract 2.5 2.6 2.7 3.2 3.3 2.8 2.6 2.1 
Contracts with COLA clauses .... 5.5 bal 4.3 4.0 3.6 3.5 3.5 ent: 
Contracts without COLA clauses .. 2.0 2.4 2.5 3.0 3.3 2.7 2.4 1.9 
Annual rate over life of contract .. es 2.9 2.8 2.9 3.3 3.3 3.0 2.8 2.3 
Contracts with COLA Clauses ...........ccccssssssssssessescsesrsecsssseessnenensnceees 4.8 4.0 3.8 3.9 3.6 3.6 3.4 2.5 
Contracts without COLA Clauses ..........s.sssessesnesssensesnsensesnsesssenesneenes 2.6 2.7 2.8 3.2 3.3 2.9 2.7 2.2 
Construction 
Firat yar Of COMtPACE -.....:0....ccscccccsessssecsssveseccnscasoesorsZsssscascncsassassnsevecnssases AS 9 11 1.0 1.5 rd 2.4 2.4 
Contracts with COLA clauses .... 4.0 46 9.2 (‘) (: (| 9 1.4 
Contracts without COLA clauses . 4 2.5 
Annual rate over life of contract .. 0 2.6 
Contracts with COLA clauses .... 4 1.8 
Contracts without COLA clauses 0 dip 


1 Data do not meet publication standards. P = preliminary. 
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27. Average effective wage adjustments, private industry collective bargaining situations covering 1,000 
workers or more during 4-quarter periods (in percent) 


Effective wage adjustment 


For all workers:' 
Total 
From settlements reached 
Deferred from settlements reached in earlier period . on 
From cost-of-living-adjustments ClAUSES .............+ssssereseeseeeneeneneanenees 


For workers receiving changes: 

Total 
From settlements reached in period ais 
Deferred from settlements reached in earlier period . 
From cost-of-living-adjustments clauses ... 


1 Because of rounding, total may not equal sum of parts. 


Average for four quarters ending-- 


3.6 : 
Si 5 
2.2 1.6 
7 4 
4.5 3.1 
1.7 
3.8 
1.0 


® = preliminary. 


28. Specified compensation and wage adjustments from contract settlements, and effective wage adjustments, State and 
local government collective bargaining situations covering 1,000 workers or more (in percent) 


Specified adjustments: 
Total compensation ' adjustments, 2 settlements covering 5,000 workers or more: 


First year of contract 
Annual rate over life of contract .... 


Wage adjustments, settlements covering 1,000 workers or more: 
First year of contract wer 
Annual rate over life of contract 


Effective adjustments: 
Total effective wage adjustment ° 
From settlements reached in period 
Deferred from settlements reached in earlier per 
From cost-of-living-adjustment clauses .... 


‘ Compensation includes wages, salaries, and employers’ cost of employee 
benefits when contract is negotiated. 


? Adjustments are the net result of increases, decreases, and no changes in 
compensation or wages. 


29. Work stoppages involving 1,000 workers or more 


Number of stoppages: 
Beginning in period ..........ccecese 
In effect during period ............000 


Workers involved: 
Beginning in period (in 


In effect during period (in 
THOUSANAS) .......ccseseseseseesseseeeeeseeee 


Days idle: 
Number (in thousands) ................. 
Percent of estimated working 
time!’ 


7,079.0 


03 


' Agricultural and government employees are included in the total employed and total 
working time: private household, forestry, and fishery employees are excluded. An 
explanation of the measurement of idleness as a percentage of the total time worked is 


Annual average First 6 months 


1986° 


3 Because of rounding, total may not equal sum of parts. 
4 Less than 0.05 percent. 
P = preliminary. 


found in “Total economy’ measure of strike idleness,” Monthly Labor Review, Octobt 
1968, pp. 54-56. 


® = preliminary 


30. Consumer Price Index for All Urban Consumers: U.S. city average, by expenditure category and commodity or 


service group; and CPI for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical Workers, all items 
(1967=100, unless otherwise indicated) 


Annual 
average 


Cereals and bakery products 
Meats, poultry, fish, and eggs 


Dairy products .........sscsecsecres 253.2| 258.0) 257.1] 256.9) 257.2) 257.3} 256.8) 256.8] 257.1] 257.2| 258.4) 258.3] 258.5} 260.0] 261.2 
Fruits and vegetables .. 317.4] 325.7) 314.3] 323.9} 334.4) 320.7} 319.2] 329.5] 336.5} 327.8] 330.3] 332.1] 329.1] 328.6] 327.8 
Other foods at home... 352.2] 361.1) 362.2} 361.3) 365.7] 375.1) 375.7] 376.1] 374.6] 374.1] 373.7| 374.0] 373.7) 374.4] 373.9 
Sugar and sweets .. 389.1} 398.8) 401.4) 402.2) 405.1] 408.6) 408.4) 411.4) 411.2] 411.5] 412.4] 413.1] 413.7] 413.4] 412.4 
Fats and oils .............. 288.0} 294.4) 292.1} 290.3) 292.1] 291.4) 290.2) 288.5] 287.2) 287.0) 287.3] 287.8] 285.6] 284.6) 285.4 


Nonalcoholic beverages .. oh i ‘ : ; i i H : f hs i : d K 
Other prepared foods .............. ..| 284.9] 294.2} 296.8) 297.3) 298.0) 299.5] 299.3] 300.2] 301.4] 301.7) 301.8] 303.2] 303.8] 304.7| 303.9 


Food away from home ...... fo 4) 346.6] 351.3) 352.1) 353.1) 354.2} 355.5} 357.0} 358.8} 360.2} 360.8] 361.8] 363.3] 364.0} 365.8 
Alcoholic beverages 229.5) 236.2) 236.2] 237.5} 238.3) 238.8) 239.5) 239.4) 240.1) 240.4] 240.1| 240.4] 240.6] 240.5 
PHQUSHVG ircssses0hervcsnsasosessasossaseasscecen cor ...| 936.5] 349.9) 355.0) 355.8) 356.8) 356.5] 357.0} 358.0} 358.5) 361.2) 361.5) 362.4) 363.7] 363.0] 361.7 
Shelter ... ..| 961.7] 382.0} 391.3] 392.3] 393.8] 394.8] 397.0} 400.1] 400.9] 401.6] 403.5] 405.2] 407.6] 409.5] 410.2 


Renters’ costs (12/82=100) .. ie i ; ; ! ! ; : 4 H | ; : 
FROME POSIT Ts Sssssinssscpavensnescscscecsosepnsesesonousasoadecssscossocsseanssiones 249.3) 264.6) 271.7} 272.4) 273.4) 273.7) 275.0} 277.9] 278.4] 279.4] 281.2] 281.7] 283.2] 284.6] 285.6 
Other renters’ costs .... wee 

Homeowners’ costs (12/82=100) . 
Owners’ equivalent rent (12/82= 100) .. 
Household insurance (12/82= 100) 

Maintenance and repairs 
Maintenance and repair services ... 
Maintenance and repair commodities 


Fuel and other utilities ...ccccccsccse ...| 387.3] 393.6] 392.1] 393.3] 394.6] 390.0/ 385.5| 381.8| 3825| 393.8| 389.4| 369.5| 388.3| 379.1| 371.1 


ENGNG ir ca cetee nen opt tsasovcecni ciypaysss --| 485.5] 488.1] 481.5) 483.6) 484.7) 476.3] 467.6] 459.6) 460.6] 477.0| 469.2] 469.0] 467.2) 450.3] 437.8 
Fuel oil, coal, and bottled gas . - 


Gas (piped) and electricity ....... 
Other utilities and public services ..... 
Household furnishings and operations 
Housefurnishings ..............s00 
Housekeeping supplies E ( i P i H A f ‘ i : A K ! i 
HOUSEKEEPING SEFVICES ..........cscccsessessesessersesssnsessnsaessssssscscesesseesers 327.5} 338.9] 342.7| 343.2] 343.9] 344.5] 345.1] 345.4) 345.8] 346.1] 346.6] 347.4) 347.8] 348.5) 348.5 


Apparel and upkeep 
Apparel commodities 
Men's and boys’ apparel .. 
Women’s and girls’ apparel 
Infants’ and toddlers’ apparel . 
Footwear .... 
Other apparel commodities . 
Apparel services 


Transportation .......ccccceceseees eee «| 9311.7] 319.9] 323.2] 324.0) 323.9] 319.2) 309.6) 303.3} 305.7) 308.6) 304.7; 301.3) 302.2) 302.6] 304.3 
Private transportation 


New vehicles .... 
New cars .... 
Used cars . 
Motor fuel . Y H F : I J : ; E ! E ‘ ' ! 
Gasoline ............ 370.2| 373.3) 376.1) 376.8} 372.5) 350.8) 307.7| 278.6) 288.7| 299.1] 279.8) 265.3] 270.6) 262.6] 260.2 
Maintenance and repair ... 
Other private transportation .... 
Other private transportation commodities A ql i A i K i i i 4 4 i i |! 
Other private transportation services ....... 295.0) 312.8} 321.2) 322.7) 325.5} 327.6] 330.3) 330.9] 330.4) 332.8) 334.6] 334.6) 332.3] 339.3) 344.1 
PUIG) WAMSPOTATION, .:5.0:5:0sc50seseceseseascecenscovsscssososiecdvoosscsecesessencesnevatee 385.2} 402.8] 412.8) 412.9] 419.6] 422.2) 421.2] 422.2] 423.7] 425.4) 428.0] 428.0) 428.5) 428.7) 431.7 


Medical care 
Medical care commodities 
Medical care services 

Professional services .... 
Other medical care services 


Entertainment 
Entertainment commodities 
Entertainment services 


Other goods and services .... 
Tobacco products .... 
Personal care ..... 

ilet goods and personal care lances ... Rete 2 i i i 
phe care alee Neate 2 . 5 i f } i i i ; : i : ' .5| 297.1] 297.9 


Personal and educational expenses 447.6| 448.2 
School books and supplies .... 392.3) 392.5 
Personal and educational services 460.2| 460.8 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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30. Continued— Consumer Price Index for All Urban Consumers: U.S. city average, by expenditure category and commodity or 
service group; and CPI for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical Workers, all items 


(1967=100, unless otherwise indicated) 


Rent of shelter 
Household services less rent of shelter . 
Transportation services .............. 

Medical care services .. 
Other services 


Special indexes: 
All items less food 
All items less shelter .......... 

All items less homeowners’ costs 
All items less medical care .... 
Commodities less food ... 
Nondurables less food ........... 
Nondurables less food and apparel 
Nondurable ...........sccccssseesseseeesesees 
Services less rent of shelter .. 
Services less medical care 
EETIQI DY sescncttseds cetcearnacersenar 
All items less energy .......... 
All items less food and energy .. 


Purchasing power of the consumer dollar: 
W967 = S100 oo vevconcosscsszsacensseossessasserssesice 
1957-59=$1.00 


CONSUMER PRICE INDEX FOR URBAN WAGE EARNERS 
AND CLERICAL WORKERS: 


Cereals and bakery products .. 
Meats, poultry, fish, and eggs . 
Dairy products ..............0 
Fruits and vegetables ... 
Other foods at home 
Sugar and sweets .. 


Homeowners’ costs (12/84 = 100) 
Owners’ equivalent rent (12/84=1 
Household insurance (12/84=100) . 

Maintenance and repairs ................... 
Maintenance and repair services .. 
Maintenance and repair commodities .. 

Fuel and other utilities 
FUG... Nutccvctssnstctcdicceieaed 

Fuel oil, coal, and bottled gas 
Gas (piped) and electricity ......... 
Other utilities and public services .. 
Household furnishings and operations .. 

HousefurnishingS ..........:cscsssecsesnes 


See footnotes at end of table. : 
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30. Continued— Consumer Price Index for All Urban Consumers: U.S. city average, 


by expenditure category and commodity or 
service group; and CPI for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical Workers, all items z HA 


(1967 = 100, unless otherwise indicated) 


Annual 1985 1986 
Series average Aros iP Bey 
Nov. Dec. | Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May | June | July | Aug pest Oct Nov. 
3 +— all 
--| 186.6] 191.3] 196.5} 194.1] 189.4) 188 190.4) 191.2) 190.1] 187.7] 186.3] 190.8] 196.2] 197.1] 196.6 
--| 192.9} 198.2} 203.7] 202.2] 198.8) 196. i 


Women’s and girls’ apparel . 
Infants’ and toddlers’ apparel . 
Footwear ........... 

Other apparel co: 
Apparel services 


Transportation .... 313.9) 321.6) 324.6} 325.3) 325.1) 320.1} 310.3] 303.5] 305.9} 308.7] 304.6] 300.9] 301.8] 302.2] 304.0 
Private transportation | 310.1] 317.4] 320.1] 320.8] 320.2} 314.8] 304.5| 297.4] 299.9] 302.8] 298.3| 294.4] 295.3| 295.7] 297.5 
New vehicles ........ 207.3) 214.2) 217.5] 218.6] 219.0) 219.4] 219.4] 220.2] 222.0] 223.2} 223.7| 223.6] 223.3] 225.7| 220.4 
New cars . w-| 207.9] 214.5] 217.8) 218.8) 219.2) 219.7] 219.5] 220.4) 222.3] 223.4) 223.9] 223.9| 223.7| 226.3] 230.0 
Used cars .. 375.7) 379.7) 376.4) 375.6} 374.1] 370.7| 367.2} 364.8] 363.6] 362.5] 360.3] 358.0] 359.5] 360.6] 361.0 
Motor fuel .. 372.2) 375.4) 378.7) 379.6] 375.3) 353.0] 309.6] 280.1] 290.3) 300.6] 280.9] 266.7| 271.9] 264.0] 262.0 
Gasoline 371.8] 375.0} 378.1] 378.9] 374.6) 352.3) 308.8] 279.1] 289.6] 300.3] 280.5] 266.1] 271.4] 263.4] 261.3 
Maintenance and repair 342.2) 352.6) 357.2} 359.0] 359.4) 360.4] 360.9] 362.2) 362.8] 363.6] 365.0] 365.7] 366.6| 367.2! 369.7 
Other private transportation ........... 274.2| 287.7) 293.7) 294.7) 296.9] 298.4) 300.6} 300.4) 299.8] 301.2] 302.4] 302.2! 299.7] 305.2| 309.5 
Other private transportation commodities 203.9} 204.7) 203.7) 204.3] 205.6) 205.4) 206.0} 204.6) 204.9] 203.9] 203.8] 204.0] 202.7) 201.1] 202.3 
Other private transportation services .... 321.3] 323.7) 325.7} 328.3] 328.5] 327.7} 329.6] 331.2| 330.9] 328.1] 335.4] 340.7 
Public transportation 400.2) 408.6) 412.6} 412.0) 413.0) 413.8) 415.1] 418.0] 418.4] 418.8] 418.9] 421.1 


Medica! care ; : ; i 4] 435.0) 437.1) 439.7] 441.7 
Medical care commodities .. 239.7) 256.3} 262.2) 262.3) 264.1| 267.0} 268.8} 270.7) 271.7] 272.5| 274.6] 275.2} 275.8] 276.6] 277.0 


Medical care services ...... 407.9) 432.7] 443.2) 445.4) 449.2} 453.5) 457.3) 459.5) 461.3] 464.0] 466.9] 470.1] 472.6] 475.6] 478.2 


Professional services . 346.5) 367.7] 375.8] 377.6) 379.3] 382.2] 385.6] 387.4] 388.8] 390.8] 392.3] 394.0] 396.6] 398.4] 400.2 
Other medical care services 565.8} 568.1) 572.7) 576.2 


Entertainment 
Entertainment commodities 
Entertainment services 


251.2) 260.1| 263.7) 263.0] 265.4] 266.5} 266.5]. 266.9] 267.3] 268.4| 269.0} 269.2} 270.0} 271.1] 272.1 
247.7) 254.2) 257.2) 255.7) 257.8] 258.3} 258.3) 258.4) 258.7] 259.8] 259.6] 259.8] 259.8] 260.6] 261.7 
258.5] 271.6) 276.3} 276.8) 280.0} 282.0) 282.1] 283.0] 283.6] 284.8] 286.5) 286.7/ 288.9] 290.7| 291.6 


Other goods and services .... 


304.9] 322.7) 330.5} 331.9} 334.9] 336.1] 337.0] 337.6] 338.0} 338.4] 341.2| 342.6] 347.5| 348.8] 349.2 
Tobacco products ..... 


309.7) 328.1] 334.3) 337.1) 342.4) 344.4) 345.2} 346.0) 346.0] 346.7] 354.0] 355.9] 356.5} 356.8] 356.9 
Personal care 269.4) 279.6) 283.1] 284.0] 285.9) 286.8] 288.0] 288.2) 288.6] 288.6] 288.8) 289.9] 289.5] 290.8] 291.2 
Toilet goods and personal care appliances 270.3) 279.0) 281.9) 283.3) 285.9) 286.7) 288.1] 288.4] 288.6] 287.6] 287.8) 289.7) 288.7) 290.5] 290.5 
Personal care S@IrviCeS ..............00 -| 268.8} 280.5) 284.8) 285.2) 286.4) 287.4| 288.4] 288.4| 289.0] 290.0] 290.2] 290.5) 290.8) 291.6) 292.4 
Personal and educational expenses 368.2) 399.3) 417.3} 417.4) 418.9] 419.9] 420.1] 421.2) 422.0] 422.9) 423.8] 425.1] 446.1] 448.7] 449.4 
School books and supplies ............ 327.5] 355.7] 369.3} 369.4) 375.6) 378.4} 379.0} 379.1] 379.1] 380.2] 380.5| 381.4] 393.9] 396.7] 396.9 
Personal and educational services 378.2) 410.1] 428.9) 429.1) 429.7] 430.3] 430.5) 431.8] 432.8] 433.6] 434.6] 436.0] 458.7} 461.3] 462.1 


All items 
Commodities ...... 
Food and beverages 
Commodities less food and beverages .. 
Nondurables less food and beverages 
Apparel COMMOGItICS .............cccceeseseseneees 
Nondurables less food, beverages, and ps cinta 
Durables 


307.6} 318.5) 322.6) 323.4) 324.3) 323.2) 321.4] 320.4) 321.4] 323.0] 322.9] 323.4] 324.9] 325.0] 325.4 
280.4) 286.5) 288.9) 289.7) 289.8) 287.0} 283.1] 280.4] 281.3] 282.0) 281.1) 281.1] 282.6) 282.6) 283.1 
295.2} 301.8) 303.4) 305.4) 307.7) 307.5) 307.6) 308.3) 309.0) 309.3) 312.0) 314.5) 315.0] 315.4) 316.2 


277.5| 283.8) 288.5) 288.7) 286.9) 280.1) 269.6) 262.0) 263.6) 265.2) 260.1) 258.1) 261.5) 260.2) 259.7 
186.6] 191.3] 196.5| 194.1} 189.4) 188.2} 190.4) 191.2} 190.1} 187.7} 186.3} 190.8] 196.2] 197.1] 196.6 
327.0) 334.2) 338.8) 340.1) 339.6) 330.1) 313.2} 301.6} 304.5] 308.0] 301.0) 295.9) 298.4) 296.0) 295.6 
261.1) 265.2) 265.7) 265.7) 265.6] 264.6] 263.7| 263.3] 263.5| 263.6] 263.2} 262.6] 263.0) 264.0) 265.3 


Services : I h i i : 399.0] 400.4) 401.0] 401.0 
Rent of shelter (12/84=100) ... : - 103.2} 105.8} 106.1] 106.4) 106.7) 107.4) 108.3] 108.5) 108.7) 109.2} 109.6] 110.3] 110.8] 111.0 
Household services less rent of shelter (12/84=100) .............. - 102.6] 102.1) 102.0} 102.6] 103.0} 102.8] 102.7] 103.4] 106.4} 106.0} 106.4) 106.0} 103.8] 102.0 
Transportation services aes 350.7} 349.2] 353.8) 357.9 
Medical care services .. 470.1| 472.6] 475.6) 478.2 
Other services 326.0] 332.2} 333.8) 334.7 


Special indexes: 
All items less food 
All items less shelter ... 
All items less homeowners’ costs (12/84 = 100) ... 
All items less medical care ... 
Commodities less food .. 
Nondurables less food .. 
Nondurables less food and apparel .. 
Nondurables 
Services less rent of shelter (12/84=100) .. 
Services less medical care ........... 389.0} 390.3} 390.6] 390.4 
Energy H i 354.8} 356.9) 344.8} 338.5 
All items less energy ............. f R fi i i A i i i i ; 322.4) 323.9} 325.3) 326.3 
All items less food and energy .... : 321.0} 322.7} 324.4) 325.4 
Commodities less food and energy : i H y é 259.3} 260.9] 261.7) 262.4 
Energy commodities .............-.0++ A p fF i F 5 k 292.9| 298.2} 290.9] 289.1 
Services less energy 393.7| 395.7] 398.2) 399.6 


: l ! i ‘ f -3| 322.2} 323.9] 324.0) 324.2 
295.1| 303.4] 306.4) 307.2) 307.9) 306.4) 303.8) 302.1) 303.0} 304.8} 304.3] 304.6) 305.9) 305.7/ 305.9 
- 101.8) 103.0) 103.2) 103.5) 103.0) 102.3} 101.8] 102.1] 102.7) 102.6) 102.7} 103.2} 103.2) 103.2 
317.8] 319.3) 319.3) 319.6 
258.3} 260.3) 260.0) 260.3 
255.8} 259.1} 257.8) 257.4 
287.3) 289.6] 287.4) 287.0 
287.5) 289.5} 289.0) 289.2 
108.1} 108.3} 108.2) 108.1 


Purchasing power of the consumer dollar: 
1967 =$1.00 ... 
1957-59=$1.00 .... 


30.8} 30.8) 30.7 


- Data not available. 
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31. Consumer Price Index: U.S. city average and available local area data: all items 


(1967 =100, unless otherwise indicated) 


Urban Wage Earners 


Chicago, Ill.-Northwestern 
Indtia.. 


== = =F 


Anchorage, Alaska 

(90/7. <me 100) veccss coccsvevcccossases 
Baltimore, Md. 
Boston, Mass. .... 
Cincinnati, Ohio-Ky.-Ind. 
Denver-Boulder, Colo. ...... ; 
Miami, Fla. (11/77 = 100)...... 
Milwaukee, Wis. . 
Northeast, Pa. .... 
Portland, Oreg.-Wash. 
St. Louis, Mo.-lll. .... 
San Diego, Calif. .... 
Seattle-Everett, Wash. . ? 
Washington, D.C.-Md.-Va. ....... 


a ea ee ee ee ee ee 


Alanta, Ga. 
Buffalo, N.Y. ... 
Cleveland, Ohio . 
Dallas-Ft. Worth, 
Honolulu, Hawaii 
Houston, Tex. ........0-000 A 
Kansas City, Mo.-Kansas ........ 
Minneapolis-St. Paul, 
Minn.-Wis. .......... 
Pittsburgh, Pa. .... en 
San Francisco-Oakland, Calif. 


mwnNry NNONMNND ND PY 


Region? 


Region/population size class 
cross classification? 


See footnotes at end of table. 


31. Continued— Consumer Price Index: U.S. city average and available local area data: all items 


(1967=100, unless otherwise indicated) 


All Urban Consumers 


Other 
index 1985 


Urban Wage Earners 


1986 


asim] oe 
base 
[now [ose [on [aw [ent [ox [oe [nox [one [ay [ow [oem [om [en 


‘ Area is generally the Standard Metropolitan Statistical Area (SMSA), 
exclusive of farms. L.A.-Long Beach, Anaheim, Calif. is a combination of 
two SMSA’s, and N.Y., N.Y.-Northeastern N.J. and Chicago, Ill.-Northwest- 
ern Ind. are the more extensive Standard Consolidated Areas. Area defini- 
tions are those established by the Office of Management and Budget in 
1973, except for Denver-Boulder, Colo. which does not include Douglas 
County. Definitions do not include revisions made since 1973. 

2 Foods, fuels, and several other items priced every month in all areas; 
most other goods and services priced as indicated:. 

M - Every month. 

1 - January, March, May, July, September, and November. 

2 - February, April, June, August, October, and December. 

3 Regions are defined as the four Census regions. 

The population size classes are aggregations of areas which have urban 
population as defined: 

A-1 - More than 4,000,000. 


A-2 - 1,250,000 to 4,000,000. 

B - 385,000 to 1,250,000 

C_ - 75,000 to 385,000. 

D_ - Less than 75,000. 

Population size class A is the aggregation of population size classes A-1 
and A-2. 

- Data not available. 

NOTE: Local area CPI indexes are byproducts of the national CPI pro- 
gram. Because each local index is a small subset of the national index, it 
has a smaller sample size and is, therefore, subject to substantially more 
sampling and other measurement error than the national index. As a result, 
local area indexes show greater volatility than the national index, although 
their long-term trends are quite similar. Therefore, the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics strongly urges users to consider adopting the national average CPI 
for use in escalator clauses. 
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32. Annual data: Consumer Price Index all items and major groups 


Series 
Consumer Price Index for All Urban Consumers: r= 
All items: 
Index ......... 181.5 195.4 217.4 246.8 ee 
Percent chang 6.5 Tet 11.3 13.5 3. 
Food and beverages: 
Index ; 188.0 206.3 228.5 248.0 ox 
Percent change 6.0 9.7 10.8 8.5 H 
Housing: 
ines 186.5 202.8 227.6 263.3 349.9 
Percent change 6.8 8.7 12.2 15.7 11.5 4.0 
Apparel and upkeep: 
inde c 154.2 159.6 166.6 178.4 186.9 206.0 
Percent change .. 4.5 3.6 4.4 7.1 48 2.9 
Transportation: 
inde: 177.2 185.5 212.0 249.7 280.0 319.9 
Percent change Tat 47 14.3 17.8 12.1 2.6 
Medical care: 
Index ......00 202.4 219.4 239.7 265.9 294.5 403.1 
Percent Cc ang 9.6 8.4 9.3 10.9 10.8 6.2 
Entertainment: 
Index 167.7 176.6 188.5 205.3 221.4 265.0 
Percent change 4.9 5.3 6.7 8.9 7.8 3.9 
Other goods and services: 
Index ee | en g-F4 183.3 196.7 214.5 235.7 326.6 
Percent change 5.8 6.4 7.3 9.0 9.9 6.1 
Consumer Price Index for Urban Wage Earners and 
Clerical Workers: 
All items: 


33. Producer Price Indexes, by stage of processing 


(1967 = 100) 


Finished QOOdS .............:csecesssesesecessesseseesneees 293.7 297.2 296.0 291.9 
Finished consumer goods = 291.8 295.4 293.8 288.4 
Finished consumer foods .. 271.2 275.0 275.0 272.0 
Finished consumer goods ex 


Grouping 


294.1 297.3 300.7 298.3 291.8 
337.3 339.3 343.2 339.6 328.0 


Nondurable goods less food 


Durable goods 236.8 241.5 244.3 243.5 243.9 
Capital equipment 294.0 300.5 303.7 303.9 304.3 
intermediate materials, supplies, and 
COMPOTIONES 0.0.....00.0:ssccccsssscecsssonssrececaserssseseees 320.0 318.7 318.9 317.4 313.5 
Materials and components for 


NYMMENA NG ELM etree cere: cass scanteanns escsvexdaassncasccor 301.8 299.5 297.9 297.1 296.5 
Materials for food manufacturing 271.1 258.8 254.3 252.8 249.2 
Materials for nondurable manufacturing .| 290.5 285.9 283.1 283.8 282.4 


Materials for durable manufacturing ........ 325.1 320.2 317.6 313.4 313.1 
Components for manufacturing ................ 287.5 291.5 292.4 293.1 293.6 
Materials and ge neal for 
construction 310.3 315.2 315.7 316.2 316.5 
Processed fuels and lubrican’ 566.2 548.9 §57.2 540.8 500.8 


Containers 
Supplies 


302.3 311.2 310.6 311.2 310.9 
283.4 284.2 285.7 286.6 286.4 


Crude materials for further processing ...|_ 330.8 306.1 304.3 301.0 289.0 
Foodstuffs and feedstuffs 259.5 235.0 236.8 231.7 227.2 


Nonfood materials .ccscssnsssssenennennen | 484.5 | 459.2| 450.0| 4506| 4227 
Special groupings 
Finished goods, excluding 10008 .......::::.. 2048 | 299.0| 3024] 300.7] 296.3 


Finished energy goods ............. 
Finished goods less energy ............. 
Finished consumer goods less energy 


750.3 720.9 733.8 700.9 629.3 
265.1 269.2 272.2 272.7 272.2 
257.8 261.3 264.3 264.8 264.0 


Finished goods less food and energy .......... 262.3 268.7 271.4 272.1 272.5 
Finished consumer goods less food and 

TUNG i rscrrcen os es scnontnsonsaynatos cu sebton evantasti dutpancaubs 245.9 252.1 254.6 255.5 256.0 
Consumer nondurable goods less food and 


NTN SY ase vcercsopiicernescenvasevecasaasueneasstonsaueven eu eccaset 239.0 246.2 248.3 250.5 251.1 


FOOIG gissracsteceontsrtnatts nascreaprlcnteietilliinerets 325.0 325.0 325.3 323.6 319.7 
Intermediate foods and feeds .. me] 20a. 232.8 232.7 232.6 228.9 
Intermediate energy goods ...... «| 545.0 528.3 536.2 520.0 482.0 
Intermediate goods less energy ............00 303.8 304.0 303.5 303.4 303.0 
Intermediate materials less foods and 


OM GI GY ee sarep cece vnrvntnensadtssusnevdscxasenescovssadehssaneias 303.6 305.2 304.5 304.3 304.2 


Crude energy materials 785.2 748.1 735.6 732.8 662.9 
Crude materials less energy wef! 200.9 233.2 233.0 229.8 226.5 
Crude nonfood materials less energy ........... 266.1 249.7 242.9 245.8 246.5 
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34. Producer Price Indexes, by durability of product 


malo | ee 
Trane [es [ome [ame [rm [ owe [oe [om | 


(1967 =100) 


Grouping 


Total durable goods ... 


TA N , K i f i i it i i X Y f 302.5 
Total nondurable goods os i A \ i R ; ; i : : 4 i 294.6 
Total manufactures 297.2 


35. Annual data: Producer Price Indexes, by stage of processing 


(1967 = 100) 


Materials and components for 

manufacturing aia 
Materials and components or “construction ne 
Processed fuels and lubricants 


Crude materials for further he sora 

OURS. octysectnsstiensssssaistviteasecestssapediessacesssec¥oscssscnsesehoeds ; < i Hl i i g 306.1 
Foodstuffs and feedstuffs .. 
Nonfood materials except fuel os 
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36. U.S. export price indexes by Standard International Trade Classification 


(June 1977=100, unless otherwise indicated) 


Category 


ALL COMMODITIES (9/83 = 100) ...........ssscsssssssessessesnsnesneneeneenssesntsnenseneneenennens 


Food (3/83= 100) 
Meat (3/83 = 100) 
Fish (3/83 = 100) 
Grain and grain preparations (3/80 = 100) ras 
Vegetables and fruit (3/83=100) .......seesssecsesessssessessesssessssnseneeseneneesseneesenees 
Feedstuffs for animals (3/83 = 100) ...........ccssessesesessesesesssearsseseateanenereseeeres 
MISC 100d) DIOCUCTS (3/63 = TOO) roca sce ncaosucedescacsepsvacuaesctunnscssssssatantnpvoxsonsevatecs 


Beverages and tobacco (6/83 = 100) ..........cccsssesesssessseseessserseseesesssseneneneee 
Beverages (9/83= 100) .........scscseesesees 
Tobacco and tobacco products (6/83= 


Crude materials (6/83 = 100) ...........csssssssssssesssesesessesessssesesesecsesssnsnsetsnsnsessees 
Raw hides and skins (6/80=100) ..... 
Oilseeds and oleaginous fruit (9/77 = 100) ...........00 
Crude rubber (including synthetic and reclaimed) (9/83= 
WHO a ascas cas cacscacas chance caeppstasscaas evs assccussvissastupnvaesciovncissenes 
Pulp and waste paper (6/83= 100) 
Textile fIDOFS oe eeseeeseeeseeenes 


Metalliferous ores and metal scrap 


PNR TON TENGUG ec sta ccs caccs cons caches ig nasaic asso sa sssiaed feacats sxsdsuenerorssso4iseusdgenssescesveneveatnen 


Animal and vegetables oils, fats, and waxes .... 
Fixed vegetable oils and fats (6/83=100) 


Chemicals (3/83= 100) 
Organic chemicals (12/83=100) ....... 
Fertilizers, manufactured (3/83 = 100) ... 


Intermediate manufactured products (9/81 = 100) ...........:cscsssessessssesseesnes 
Leather and furskins (9/79 = 100) 
Rubber manufactures ..............s:seseseee 
Paper and paperboard products (6/78=100) . 
Iron and steel (3/82= 100)... 
Nonferrous metals (9/81 =100) ............. 
Metal manufactures, n.e.s. (3/82= 100) 


Machinery and transport equipment, excluding military 

and commercial aircraft (12/78 =100) ...........:ssccsesssssecsessessecsessscsessersuceneene 
Power generating machinery and equipment (12/78 = 100) 
Machinery specialized for particular industries (9/78= 100) 
Metalworking machinery (6/78=100) .........cccssscssssscseseesesseeeeee 
General industrial machines and parts n.e.s. 9/78 = 100) 
Office machines and automatic data processing equipment .......... 
Telecommunications, sound recording and reproducing equipment .. 
Electrical machinery and equipment 
Road vehicles and parts (3/80= 100) 
Other transport equipment, excl. military and commercial aviation ......... 


Other manufactured articles 
Apparel (9/83 = 100) 
Professional, scientific, and controlling instruments and apparatus 
Photographic apparatus and supplies, optical goods, watches and 

GIOCKS (42/7 Fe OO) ercassy steve checaveassvesvibinranivsarecheeotioe caassanseeteeee chess 


Gold, non-monetary (6/83 = 100) 


- Data not available. 


1984 1985 


[i [| ws [a [oT = 


129.8 
133.2 


101.4 
100.2 
108.3 


101.0 
83.5 
146.7 
150.2 
95.9 
94.2 
103.1 


138.5 
158.4 
152.3 
150.8 
148.6 
101.4 
133.0 
110.2 
130.2 
183.1 


100.6 
101.9 
171.8 


132.0 


98.5 


95.8 


95.1 


77.2 
122.0 
111.2 

59.0 
131.4 

90.2 
106.6 


96.3 
102.2 
95.8 


92.3 
138.0 
64.5 
105.3 
129.7 
120.7 
74.7 
164.3 
84.6 


85.7 


76.5 
80.8 


93.1 
88.0 
77.4 


102.2 

84.2 
150.4 
165.3 
100.2 

79.4 
105.6 


144.4 
169.5 
155.0 
160.4 
154.4 

98.8 
137.8 
114.2 
136.5 
206.0 


104.1 
183.8 
132.7 


97.6 


97.5 


37. U.S. import price indexes by Standard International Trade Classification 


(June 1977=100, unless otherwise indicated) 


Category 


Bakery goods, pasta products, grain and grain preparations 
(9/77 =100) 

Fruits and vegetables ..............csecsessesseeee 

Sugar, sugar preparations, and honey (3. 

COMBOS NOR; | COCOR Ys scsacsccavertes oN icassoserrosettostrastsvessovsecoossontutlioscasecocvnsoseeboudsboas 

Beverages and tobacco 
Beverages 


Crude materials 
Crude rubber (inc. synthetic & reclaimed) (3/84=100) . 
ikerers (CVE WEI: 10.0) Wee a eae eee ee 
Pulp and waste paper (12/81 = 100) .........cccessssssssssssssessesenes 
Crude fertilizers and crude minerals (12/83=100) . 
Metalliferous ores and metal scrap (3/84=100) . - 
Crude vegetable and animal materials, 1.0.8. ...........cssssssscssessesssesssesseesseeene 


Fuels and related products (6/82= 100) 
Petroleum and petroleum products (6/82= 100) 


Fats and olls (9/83= 100) 
Vegetable oils (9/83 = 100) 


Chemicals (9/82 = 100) 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical products (3/84 = 100) 
Manufactured fertilizers (3/84 = 100) .........cccsesesseseeee 
Chemical materials and products, n.e.s. (9/84= 100) 


Intermediate manufactured products (12/77 =100) .u.........sccccsesecseseesessees 
Leather and furskins ...........cccsesseeeeseee 
Rubber manufactures, n.e.s. . 
Cork and wood manufactures .. 
Paper and paperboard products . 
TGS 3d sossecrcessstscusayesessonsvasaptneciseebess 
Nonmetallic mineral manufactures, n.e.s 
lron and steel (9/78 = 100) .............. 
Nonferrous metals (12/81 =100) 
Metal manufactures, 1.6.8. ........ccccsccssecsesssesseneeeseseeeeee 


Machinery and transport equipment (6/81 = 100) ...................ccccecseseseeees 
Machinery specialized for particular industries (9/78 = 100) 
Metalworking machinery (3/80=100) .... 3 
General industrial machinery and parts, n.e.s. ( )  eedentepasevsveateaes 
Office machines and automatic data processing equipment 

MSH Sd =H HON trsetereesaccansrctasget svicssaphsctcessabvcussicbytusasavevcsussotcuciouasoussuesevesanseuveeeesees 
Telecommunications, sound recording and reproducing apparatus 

(3/80= 100) oe =n 
Electrical machinery and equipment ( 
Road vehicles and parts (6/81 = 100) 


Misc. manufactured articles (3/80 = 100) .0............esessssecsesesesesteseseseeeseseeees 
Plumbing, heating, and lighting fixtures (6/80=100) . 
Furniture and parts (6/80= 100) ................ 
Clothing (9/77 =100) ...... 
Footwear 
Professional, scientific, and controlling instruments and 

QOPAratls (12/7 S = NOOO) srrtcoacssercsratepoctcssvssatectscsapeagusescreceettesssactescceressctoc-pes 
Photographic apparatus and supplies, optical goods, watches, and 

clocks (3/80= 100) 
Misc. manufactured articles, n.e.s. (6/82= 100) 


Gold, non-monetary (6/82 = 100) .............:.:sccsssesesesssessssseseenseeseeesesetstenseeneees 


June | Sept. Dec. Mar. June Sept. 

93.0 92.9 94.2 88.5 83.2 83.8 

96.8 94.9 | 102.8 | 113.4 | 104.7 | 109.1 

118.2 | 120.6 | 131.2 | 122.7 | 118.5 | 126.9 

97.9 99.1 | 100.5 | 106.7 | 107.1 | 109.4 

129.4 | 129.7 | 132.7 | 139.3 | 144.8 | 149.6 

04 |) 132.9] 132.8 | 131.8 | 132.3 | 136.3 | 141.9] 1469] 149.2] 154.0 
O05 | 135.4 | 117.2 | 127.1 | 129.4 | 120.2 | 131.3 | 119.4 | 119.4 | 127.1 
06 | 119.0 | 1185 | 118.4 | 1226 | 123.1 | 111.9] 1246] 1216] 123.9 
07 60.3 58.4 57.0 56.0 54.4 64.6 85.9 69.2 71.8 
1} 157.1 | 156.5 | 156.2 | 157.1 | 158.0 |} 162.1 | 163.2 | 165.5 | 165.8 
11 | 153.5 | 152.8 | 154.2 | 154.3 | 156.0 | 159.1 | 161.8 | 163.9 | 165.5 
2] 100.6 98.9 94.0 93.6 91.5 91.2 94.2 95.3 98.2 
23 90.7 83.8 77.6 76.4 68.9 73.2 78.8 75.5 76.9 
24 99.6 | 104.0 |} 100.7 | 106.9 | 101.6 99.4 | 104.3 | 106.3 | 109.4 
25 96.3 93.2 84.0 80.4 76.8 75.8 74.9 79.9 86.0 
27 98.0 98.6 | 100.3 | 101.7 | 102.7 | 102.1 | 101.5 | 100.0 | 100.4 
28 | 100.1 95.6 90.4 87.6 89.5 90.1 94.5 95.6 98.2 
29 | 101.1 | 106.4 | 104.3 | 104.9 | 102.5 | 102.5 | 103.6 | 104.4 | 104.8 
3 86.9 85.2 82.9 80.9 79.8 79.1 55.3 37.5 33.3 
33 87.0 85.2 83.8 81.6 80.3 80.1 54.7 36.1 31.8 
4| 124.4 | 114.9 89.9 76.7 57.6 50.6 41.4 39.3 35.5 
42 | 125.3 | 115.3 89.5 75.9 56.2 48.9 39.3 37.4 33.5 
§ 98.8 97.1 95.7 94.9 94.5 94.2 94.6 93.3 93.4 
54 96.4 94.6 91.6 95.1 95.3 96.7 | 102.9 | 104.9 | 110.0 
56 98.5 92.9 94.2 82.0 80.8 78.5 79.2 79.7 77.4 
59 | 100.0 97.5 96.1 95.6 96.9 97.8 99.9 | 100.3 | 101.0 
6 | 137.2 | 136.8 | 133.1 | 132.4 | 133.6 | 133.4] 134.0] 135.6] 138.8 
61 | 144.0 | 140.4 | 135.3 | 133.3 | 137.0 | 141.3 | 141.6 | 143.0 | 147.4 
62 | 139.6 | 140.5 | 139.5 | 138.6 | 137.3 | 138.1 | 136.5 | 137.7] 138.1 
63 | 126.4 | 126.1 | 121.3 | 121.2 | 123.4 | 124.0 | 130.8 | 134.3 | 137.4 
64 | 156.1} 157.5 | 157.6 | 157.2 | 157.6 | 156.5 | 157.1 | 157.1 | 157.5 
65 | 131.6 | 132.9 | 130.4 | 127.5 | 126.5 | 128.1 | 131.2] 132.9 | 135.4 
66 | 156.6 | 159.4 | 154.2 | 151.7 | 157.6 | 162.2 | 164.2 | 1696] 178.2 
67 | 124.7 | 123.7 | 121.0 | 120.1 | 119.1 | 118.3] 117.3 | 118.1 | 119.0 
68 90.2 87.3 81.9 82.3 83.7 80.4 79.4 78.9 83.5 
69 | 119.3 | 119.3} 117.4] 117.8] 119.5 | 121.6 | 124.4 | 127.8 | 129.1 
7 | 102.6 | 102.9 | 101.6 | 1026 | 103.5 | 107.2 | 111.5 | 115.3 | 118.1 
72 98.8 98.0 96.2 97.0 | 101.4 | 104.9 | 112.1 | 115.4 | 120.1 
73 92.1 89.9 86.3 90.5 94.2 98.1 | 105.0 | 107.7 | 110.7 
74 92.4 91.3 89.2 91.1 94.3 98.0 | 103.8 | 109.0) 112.8 
75 94.1 92.2 89.6 89.4 90.3 93.7 96.9 | 100.8 | 102.1 
76 93.6 91.3 90.0 88.8 88.3 88.6 89.4 91.6 93.7 
77 87.0 86.4 82.1 83.9 81.4 83.1 84.5 87.5 89.5 
78 | 109.8 | 111.3 | 111.5 | 112.1 | 112.7 | 117.8 | 123.4 | 127.1 | 129.8 
8 99.7 | 100.0 97.0 98.0 99.6 | 100.8 | 103.3 | 104.8 | 109.5 
81 | 110.7 | 111.6 | 113.9 | 114.1 | 117.8 | 115.0 | 120.1 | 123.5 | 125.5 
82 | 138.4 | 142.5 | 137.4 | 136.7 | 142.1 | 142.7 | 147.0 | 142.2 | 145.8 
84 | 135.4 | 138.5 |} 136.7 | 133.9 | 134.5 | 134.5 | 133.4 | 135.3 | 137.8 
85 | 138.4 | 142.5 | 137.4 | 136.7 | 142.1 | 142.7 | 147.0 | 1422] 145.8 
87 95.6 92.9 89.2 92.3 98.8 | 102.4 | 106.4 | 112.5 | 118.5 
88 91.2 91.3 88.9 89.5 91.1 94.5 99.3 | 103.2 | 106.8 
89 103.4 | 112.3 
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38. U.S. export price indexes by end-use category 


(September 1983 = 100 unless otherwise indicated) 


Foods, feeds, and beverages 
Raw materials 
Raw materials, nondu abl 


Raw materials, durable ....... A 
Capital goods (12/82= 100) J 
Automotive vehicles, aging and engines (12/82= 100) . 4 hy 
Consumer goods . Ba ect atevertear sartvasnstbente comes cnichoibckanns = ‘ i % H 3 § 3 F : Ly 

of ' . | | <t 


WOCHMNOS Fe dere tatestescassaesesticavnvcusesbesasdnee csvapyossctosuercvcccwcroesveves 
Nondurables 


39. U.S. import price indexes by end-use category 


(December 1982 = 100) 


Foods, feeds, and DOVErageS ..........cccssssesscssesssseressscssseserssesseeesarseseens 


Petroleum and petroleum products, excl. natural gas x 
Raw materials, excluding petroleum p & . i RC} 
Raw materials, nondurable ......... i : 5 E i i : . i 89.8. 
Raw materials, durable .... 101.4. 
Capital QO0dS ..........secssssssessesseenees 109.4. 
Automotive vehicles, parts and engines . 0, 


40. U.S. export price indexes by Standard Industrial Classification ' 


Manufacturing: 
Food and kindred products (6/83=100) .........:csscssesseeseesees 
Lumber and wood products, except furniture 


(6/83=100) 102.1 
Furniture and fixtures (9/83— 100) .... 110.1 
Paper and allied products (3/81 =100) .... 106.4 
Chemicals and allied products (12/84 =100) .. 96.2 
Petroleum and coal products (12/83 = 100) 83.1 
Primary metal products (3/82= 100) ......... 101.6 
Machinery, except electrical (9/78=100) . 140.5 
Electrical machinery (12/80 = 100) ........ 112.5 
Transportation equipment (12/78 = 100) ......... 167.1 
Scientific instruments; optical goods; clocks ‘ : } ; 
WATT Wh Oe ee ea Me ee 161.5 


1 SIC - based classification. 


41. U.S. import price indexes by Standard Industrial Classification ' 


1986 
Industry group 
Dec. Mar. June Sept. 
Manufacturing: 

Food and kindred products (6/77 = 100) .... 115.1 117.7 115.6 118.1 
Textile mill products (9/82= 100) ............. 101.8 104.7 106.4 107.4 
Apparel and related products (G/T T1100) viccccsopstencecsscterseacss decd i h i i 134.4 133.4 135.1 137.8 
Lumber and wood products, except furniture 

(6/77 =100) 115.8 122.1 124.8 127.9 
Furniture and fixtures (6/80= 100) .... 98.2 101.2 103.5 105.4 
Paper and allied products (6/77 = 100) .........s::++0+ es 137.4 137.6 139.4 142.2 
Chemicals and allied products (9/82=100) ..........s:cssssssssessenee i i M } 95.8 98.6 102.1 103.8 
Rubber and miscellaneous plastic products 

(12/80= 100) 97.5 100.9 100.6 101.9 
Leather and leather products .... 144.0 145.8 144.6 147.7 
Primary metal products (6/81 = 100) ... 81.9 82.0 82.4 86.4 
Fabricated metal products (12/84=100) ... 102.6 104.9 108.5 110.3 
Machinery, except electrical (3/80 = 100) 100.0 105.5 108.9 112.5 
Electrical machinery (9/84=100) ............. is i ; : ; 95.8 97.0 100.2 102.6 
Transportation equipment (6/81 = 100) ..........ccceccceseesssssesrseseesnaee i f I ft 119.6 123.9 128.0 130.4 
Scientific instruments; optical goods; clocks 

Abeer = TOO) io etvcsccseveccsstrsvoratts wvorectnossstucecvesret sabes ceavsctsosnecccviass “ i [ 4 i 98.8 103.9 109.1 113.7 
Miscellaneous manufactured commodities 

RO B2 = TOO): ccc sccerevessscsasecarsestecarcecseestoetenvoscush cette tesocrecctercccoeeessi A K I 98.7 99.9 101.7 106.9 

1 SIC - based classification. - Data not available. 


42. Indexes of productivity, hourly compensation, and unit costs, quarterly data seasonally adjusted 


(1977=100) 


Business: 
Output per hour of all persons . 107.4 
Compensation per hour ......... 181.7 
Real compensation per hour ie f R H h R i k P R 100.4 
Unit labor costs ..............00 a f i i h . ; ‘ F i i K 169.1 
Unit nonlabor payments 2, : : i i i i i ; 163.7 
Implicit price Geflator ..........cssesesssesesessessessssstsesnens y k : i H z : : « # ul 167.2 
Nonfarm business: 
Output per hour of all Persons ........... cesses H i : - : » : ke a i F 105.8 
Compensation Per Nur ...........ccscsssssesssessesessesees 7 i i i I iS K f , i 180.4 
Real compensation per hour “e ; i : iF i f \ M 99.7 
Unit labor costs .............0 Fe i H 3 i 4 H i F M i 170.5 
Unit nonlabor payments “3 i H (i i i 165.9 
Implicit price deflator ...........ccseccssecesseersseeseseenesersees H ; 7 a 4 k ; F : , i 168.9 
Nonfinancial corporations: 
Output per hour of all employees ............e-ssserees ; E F E A i R : : i i 106.9 
Compensation per hour ..... im 176.8 
Real compensation per hour 97.7 
Total unit Costs «0.0... 169.8 
Unit labor costs .... 165.4 
Unit nonlabor costs . 182.8 
Unit profits .............. 134.4 
Unit nonlabor payments 165.9 
Implicit price deflator 165.6 
Manufacturing: 
Output per hour of all PErSOMS ...........sesseseseeseseseees ; : ; é ; ; i F i ; 125.8 
Compensation per hour ............ es i ; i : i ! is i I P i 182.5 
Real compensation per hour 100.9 


LIE TAORCOGRS 5, cece tccd tabs sasnctnccpsdercvasevegsscrustbactores 
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43. Annual indexes of multifactor productivity and related measures, selected years 


(1977=100) 


Private business 


Productivity: 
Output per hour of all persons 67.3 105.4 
Output per unit of capital services 102.4 92.4 
Multifactor productivity . 78.2 100.6 
Output 55.3 118.9 
Inputs: 
Hours of all persons 82.2 90.8 96.9 112.8 
Capital services .............0+ 54.0 78.7 88.3 128.7 
Combined units of labor and capital input .......... 70.7 86.3 93.8 118.1 
Capital per hour of all Persons .........:-csssessesesennens 65.7 86.7 91.1 114.1 
Private nonfarm business 
Productivity: 
Output per hour of all persons 70.7 89.2 96.4 104.3 
Output per unit of capital services 103.7} 102.8); 106.0 90.9 
Multifactor productivity ............ ; 80.9 93.7 99.6 99.6 
URE Mrererestteereereeseceor terse ovtrs recenrentccsicevcanes ; 54.4 79.9 92.9 118.9 
Inputs: 
Hours of all persons 77.0 89.6 96.3 114.0 
Capital services 52.5 ers 87.6 130.8 
Combined units of labor and capital input é 67.3 85.3 93.3 119.4 
Capital per hour of all persons ............ 68.2 86.8 91.0 114.7 
Manufacturing 
Productivity: 
Output per hour of all PErsONs. ...........:sececseseseeseee 62.2 80.8 93.4 116.6 
Output per unit of a services | 102.6 98.6) 111.4 94.4 
Multifactor productivity ... nat 71.9 85.2 97.9 110.7 
52.5 78.6 96.3 116.0 
Inputs: 
Hours of all persons .... 99.5 
Capital services 122.9 
Combined units of labor and capital inputs ro 104.8 
Capital per hour of all persOms ............:.ssseseseseeeeeee 123.6 


= 


44. Annual indexes of productivity, hourly compensation, unit costs, and prices, selected years 


(1977 =100) 


Business: 
Output per hour of all persons ..........cccsesssesessseeseenes 
Compensation per hour .......... 
Real compensation per hour . 
Unit labor costs ............c00 
Unit nonlabor payments . 
Implicit price deflator 


Nonfarm business: 
Output per hour of all persons ...........0..... 
Compensation per hour ............:. 
Real compensation per hour . 
Unit labor costs 0.0... 
Unit nonlabor payments . 
Implicit price deflator ...........cc0 


Nonfinancial corporations: 
Output per hour of all employees 
Compensation per hour ..........00.. 
Real compensation per hour . 
Unit labor costs ..........cse0 
Unit nonlabor payments . 
Implicit price Aeflator ...........secsssecsessesseessesssessnessneens 


Manufacturing: 
Output per hour of alll perSOMs .......c.cccssccssssssesseessee 
Compensation per hour .......... 
Real compensation per hour ..... 

Unit labor costs ........ a 

Unit nonlabor payments . 

Implicit price deflator 


45. Unemployment rates in nine countries, quarterly data seasonally adjusted 


Total labor force basis 


- United States 
Canada 


Germany .. 
Great Britai 
Italy 1, 2... 
Sweden 


Clvillan labor force basis 
United States .. 


1 Quarterly rates are for the first month of the quarter. 

2 Major changes in the Italian labor force survey, intro- 
duced in 1977, resulted in a large increase in persons enu- 
merated as unemployed. However, many persons reported 
that they had not actively sought work in the past 30 days, 
and they have been provisionally excluded for comparability 
with U.S. concepts. Inclusion of such persons would more 


6.8 

9.5 9.6 
2.8 - 

10.3 10.4 

75 7.3 
13.1 - 

6.3 6.0 

2.6 2.6 


than double the Italian unemployment rate shown. 

- Data not available. 

NOTE: Quarterly figures for France, Germany, and Great 
Britain are calculated by applying annual adjustment factors 
to current published data and therefore should be viewed as 
less precise indicators of unemployment under U.S. con- 
cepts than the annual figures. 
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46. Annual data: Employment status of the civilian working-age population, 10 countries 


(Numbers in thousands) 


Employment status and country 


Labor force 
United States 


Participation rate 
United States cS f N i H i I 
Canada hed A ‘ R i " : : i i 65.2 
Australia aa b i i ; R A E H 61.8 
Japan ... ee S ; f 4 J x 4 3 5 62.3 
France .. a f i 4 r : f . 56.4 


Employed 


Netherlands Es 4,890 


Employment-population ratio 
United States 


Australia .. f : ; : i t q : ' 56.6 
Japan ... i a u y : ; F i ‘ 60.6 


49.0 
55.2 


Unemployed 


Unemployment rate 
United States . 


Netherlands. nd , a 
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47. Annual indexes of productivity and related measures, 12 countries 


United Kingdom .... 


- Data not available. 


- (1977=100) 
Item and country 1960 1970 1973 1974 1976 1977 1979 1980 1981 1982 1983 1984 1985 
Output per hour 
United States .... 62.2 80.8 93.4 90.6 97.1 100.0 101.4 101.4 103.6 105.9 112.9 118.5 121.8 
Canada ... 50.3 76.8 91.3 93.4 96.2 100.0 104.2 101.9 104.0 101.0 107.6 111.5 115.1 
Japan vias 23.2 64.8 83.1 86.5 94.3 100.0 114.8 122.7 127.2 135.0 142.3 162.2 159.9 
Belgium ... 32.8 60.0 78.7 83.2 95.3 100.0 111.8 119.3 eine 132.8 141.0 145.5 - 
BD SON Eeseoc ct eVect wal os csssssPoaveisiiossscosistoorssrascisasoncds.n esvosceosaacks 37.2 65.5 83.2 86.0 98.2 100.0 106.5 eo 114.2 114.6 117.3 116.3 118.4 
SAR ELI ace nce rennet tev HP IAEY oe tete tease cote cacancceso he ccectassccastsateccanpuaasaveosls 36.4 69.6 82.2 85.2 95.0 100.0 110.3 112.0 116.4 123.5 129.3 135.0 140.2 
Germany ..... 40.3 he 84.0 87.4 96.5 100.0 108.2 108.6 111.0 112.6 119.0 124.7 131.9 
Italy ou... 36.5 ten 90.9 95.3 98.9 100.0 110.5 116.9 121.0 123.4 126.6 135.0 139.1 
Netherlands 32.4 64.3 81.5 88.1 95.8 100.0 112.3 113.9 116.9 119.4 126.1 139.3 = 
Norway . 54.6 81.7 94.6 97.7 99.7 100.0 107.1 109.3 109.7 112.6 119.2 122.3 125.0 
Sweden ... 42.3 | 80.7 | 94.8 | 98.8} 101.7 | 100.0} 1109] 112.7 | 113.2] 116.5 | 1255] 132.6] 135.2 
United Kingdon ... 53.8} 77.6 | 929) 95.2] 99.1 | 100.0] 102.2} 101.2 | 107.9] 112.7 121.2] 1262] 129.7 
Output 
United States .... 62.5 78.6 96.3 91.7 93.1 100.0 108.1 103.2 104.8 98.4 105.6 117.9 121.0 
Canada .............. 41.5 75.1 94.6 98.0 98.1 100.0 110.9 107.7 108.8 96.4 101.7 110.1 115.2 
Japan centea 19.2 69.9 91.9 91.7 94.8 100.0 113.9 124.1 129.8 137.3 148.2 165.2 175.8 
Belgium 41.7 78.1 95.8 99.6 99.5 100.0 104.2 107.2 105.9 109.1 110.7 112.8 - 
BE VeSTAPYIEAT Henan cystine eam oe Petsson pons saatelcvacnnacsnsctst sesesoassaannsa¥dpusdavaecadiadnendes 49.2 82.0 95.9 97.4 99.6 100.0 105.4 110.1 106.6 108.3 112.2 118.6 122.3 
France .. 35.4 73.3 88.6 91.8 96.1 100.0 106.1 106.6 105.9 106.0 107.4 108.4 109.0 
Germany .. 50.0 86.6 96.1 95.4 98.0 100.0 106.6 106.6 104.9 102.4 103.5 107.4 113.0 
ALY: sciesteccs. 37.4 78.0 90.5 96.3 97.9 100.0 108.6 115.4 114.3 111.6 109.2 113.2 115.3 
Netherlands ... 44.8 84.4 95.8 100.0 99.0 100.0 106.1 106.6 106.7 105.0 105.3 110.8 - 
Nomay ..... 55.1 87.0 99.5 104.0 101.4 100.0 100.3 101.3 100.1 99.8 98.8 101.3 103.7 
Sweden 52.6 92.5 100.3 105.7 106.1 100.0 103.6 104.0 100.6 100.1 105.2 112.4 114.6 
United Kingdom ... 71.0 94.7 104.7 103.5 98.2 100.0 100.5 91.7 86.2 86.4 88.9 92.4 95.0 
Total hours 
United States .... 84.4 97.3 103.1 101.2 95.9 100.0 106.5 101.7 101.1 92.9 93.5 99.5 99.3 
Canada ... 82.6 97.7 103.6 105.0 102.0 100.0 106.4 105.7 104.6 95.4 94.6 98.7 100.1 
Japan ... 82.7 107.9 110.7 106.1 100.6 100.0 99.3 101.2 102.0 401.7 104.2 108.5 110.0 
Belgium 127.0 130.1 121.8 119.7 104.4 100.0 93.2 89.9 83.3 82.1 78.5 17-5 - 
Denmark ..... 132.4 125.1 115.2 113.2 101.4 100.0 99.0 98.1 93.4 94.5 95.7 100.2 103.3 
France ......... 97.2 105.3 107.8 107.8 101.2 100.0 96.2 95.2 91.0 85.9 83.0 80.3 77.8 
Germany .. «|, 123.8 121.7 114.4 109.2 101.6 100.0 98.5 98.1 94.6 91.0 87.0 86.2 85.7 
BRAN eae eect nee acco see aac apts basis dip sks daa apoio Gasaektleslvscsucbacasspagsvecesviuve 102.3 107.4 99.6 101.0 99.0 100.0 98.2 98.7 94.5 90.4 86.2 83.9 82.9 
Bed SN EATS tema sae Payee Saco casas ngaceneSensaaypnsnnactcechvsvensvacestesandpveasvarsvecconsstese 138.4 131.2 117.6 113.5 103.3 100.0 94.4 93.6 91.2 88.0 83.5 79.5 - 
Nomay ..... 101.0 106.4 105.1 106.5 101.7 100.0 93.6 92.6 91.3 88.6 82.9 82.8 83.0 
Sweden .... «| 124.4 114.6 105.7 107.0 104.3 100.0 93.4 92.3 88.9 85.9 83.9 84.8 84.8 
BN MECOCL ANATOCION NA scat oe ceeade i aztce an oar yb caSshs<onnscuai up shstehainnnsvavadcapnspasovesceensanss 131.9 22:4 112.7 108.7 99.0 100.0 98.3 90.7 79.9 76.7 73.3 73.2 73.3 
Compensation per hour 
United States .... 36.5 57.3 68.8 76.2 92.1 100.0 118.6 132.4 145.2 15735 163.2 169.1 176.6 
EEN EGE.D satacditit-: oo DSEED OD DED TEE eRe oer ean an 27.1 46.5 §9.2 68.5 89.9 100.0 118.3 130.6 151.5 167.1 179.3 182.1 191.4 
Japan ... 8.9 33.9 55.1 72.3 90.7 100.0 113.4 120.7 129.8 136.6 140.7 144.8 148.3 
Belgium 13.8 34.9 53.5 65.2 89.5 100.0 117.6 130.4 144.6 152.0 163.7 176.6 - 
Denmark .. 12.6 36.3 56.1 67.9 90.4 100.0 123.1 135.9 149.6 162.9 174.3 183.9 195.5 
France ... 151 36.6 52.3 62.0 88.9 100.0 129.3 147.5 170.3 | 200.8 | 226.2 | 246.5 | 262.7 
Germany .. 18.8 48.0 67.5 76.9 91.3 100.0 116.1 125.6 134.5 141.0 148.4 155.3 164.7 
Italy 8.3 26.1 43.7 54.5 84.2 100.0 134.7 160.2 197.1 237.3 | 276.4 | 303.0 | 334.0 
Netherlands .... 2s 39.0 60.5 71.9 91.9 100.0 117.0 123.6 129.1 137.5 144.7 152.8 - 
Norway ..... 15.8 37.9 54.5 63.6 88.8 100.0 116.0 128.0 142.8 156.0 173.5 188.3 | 205.2 
Sweden oe 14.7 38.5 54.2 63.8 91.5 100.0 120.1 133.6 148.1 158.9 173.3 190.7 | 205.8 
MITRE IA GGONA creresesecnecactt tthe cscenercsctesectncecavssaccsckovstternenessanaerdberacensscevasli’ 14.8 30.8 44.8 56.9 88.4 100.0 137.7 165.8 188.9 | 206.4 | 222.4 | 237.2 | 257.0 
Unit labor costs: National currency basis: 
HOTU OLAS hee sis fasvestcts AS cossnnyasesedtbsesnsavescceietgrssnssracassvihrtbessoseunssscetes 58.7 70.9 73.7 84.1 94.9 100.0 117.0 130.6 140.1 148.7 144.5 142.8 145.0 
Canada .... 53.9 60.6 64.8 73.3 93.5 100.0 113.5 128.1 145.7 165.4 166.7 | 163.2 166.3 
Japan .... 38.4 52.3 66.4 83.6 96.2 | 100.0 98.8 98.4 | 102.0 | 101.2 98.9 95.1 92.7 
Belgium . 42.0 58.1 68.0 78.3 93.9 | 100.0 | 105.2 | 109.3 | 113.6 | 114.4 | 116.1 121.4 - 
Denmark 33.8 55.4 67.4 79.0 92.1 100.0 115.7 121.0 131.1 142.2 148.6 155.5 165.1 
France ... 41.6 52.6 63.6 72.8 93.6 100.0 117.3 131.7 146.3 162.6 175.0 182.5 187.4 
Germany a 46.6 67.4 80.3 88.0 94.6 100.0 107.3 115.7 1212 |edleore 124.7 124.6 124.9 
PEPER MRA gays cac epi Se evans oaks Diaga owe nua cob iba vcsiasandnitrat iranennansigudnadadnsssusoosannatg 22.8 36.0 48.1 57.2 85.1 100.0 121.9 137.0 162.9 | 192.4 | 218.3 | 224.5 | 240.1 
RPS ESERALI NCES caechaiasentes sss <b fu a tkaen es mc cpedpasenessdabiyedp nen veecoessd ipuvgsoen=ikenodTerang 38.5 60.7 74.3 81.6 96.0 100.0 104.1 108.5 110.4 116:2 114.7 109.7 - 
Nomay ..... 29.0 46.4 57.6 65.2 89.1 100.0 108.2 117.0 130.2 138.6 145.5 154.0 164.2 
Sweden .... 34.8 47.7 Lo 4 64.6 90.0 100.0 108.3 118.6 130.9 136.3 138.1 143.8 152.2 
PAT MIEGRCURERUNNCCHOONND) Seay stevens eae tet BIA iaos ocns cote pcanokvensapBupsupnssaseinadestqnnasdassosstove¥s face 27.6 39.7 48.2 59.7 89.2 | 100.0 | 134.7 | 163.8 | 175.1 183.1 183.5 | 187.9 | 198.1 
Unit labor costs: U.S. dollar basis: 
SMR ESP ES EROS 2S esas bx tn cucu sete oatavouh a tebacnenssnaancsiad Mivenswegedisnihs Dianna 58.7 70.9 73.7 84.1 94.9 100.0 117.0 130.6 140.1 148.7 144.5 142.8 145.0 
Canada .... 33 59.0 61.7 68.8 79.7 | 100.7 | 100.0 | 103.0 | 116.4 | 129.1 142.3 | 143.7 | 133.9 | 129.4 
Japan .... 28.5 39.1 65.6 76.8 86.9 100.0 121.3 116.8 123.8 108.8 F105 107.2 104.2 
BBGAN ILM ga isrceese ace asean eRe MORSY Per cbcencesratscasecssac@ieconnshastenirsheanaivenserosseiaeseosserare 30.2 42.0 62.8 vast 87.2 | 100.0 | 128.5 | 134.1 109.9 89.5 81.3 75.3 - 
RES VAT TEA i ease Rov sav oe se comes cis twas Sone t seers inn cotdertee eon pscentad etre? 29.5 44.4 67.2 77.9 91.5 | 100.0 | 132.0 | 129.0 | 110.3 | 102.3 97.5 90.1 93.5 
France ... sf 41.7 46.8 70.4 74.5 96.3 | 100.0 | 135.5 | 153.4 | 132.2 | 121.5 | 112.9 | 102.7 | 102.6 
Germany ... 25.9 42.9 70.4 79.1 87.3.) 100.0 | 135.9 | 147.9 |} 124.9 | 119.7 | 113.4 | 101.6 98.6 
NRAlyMesestasnsscasoses 32.5 50.6 73.1 77.6 90.5 100.0 129.5 141.4 126.3 125.4 126.8 112.8 111.1 
Netherlands . 25.1 = 
Norway .......-.20 2 af, 101.7 
Swede... 30.1 79.1 
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48. Occupational injury and iliness incidence rates by industry, United States 


Incidence rates per 100 full-time workers? 


Industry and type of case’ 
i 


PRIVATE SECTOR® 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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48. Continued— Occupational injury and iliness incidence rates by industry, United States 


Industry and type of case’ 


Nondurable goods 
Food and kindred products: 
SOUT CASES erste tesstsaycavcstte stcanvate-venscssacaxacazcescsesevsevd 
Lost workday cases 
Lost workdays 


Lost workday cases . 

Lost workdays 
Textile mill products: 

GGUS CASES Ngee sasciccoete hee vercastestt cactcwecceissass rssh cessassssteeoccuesacenctslittncsateidpncavesssatis 

Lost workday cases . 

HOBHWONKGGYS oeastis tegen sececsececcessiortavacact ccisth tte cssavcanstaheseteasbitciesdacasesnsveacs 


Apparel and other textile products: 
Total cases 
Lost workday cases . 
Lost workdays ............... 

Paper and allied products: 
Total cases 
Lost workday cases . 
Lost workdays ........... 

Printing and publishing: 
Total cases 
Lost workday cases . 
Lost workdays 

Chemicals and allied products: 
Total CAS@S ....... eee 
Lost workday cases . 
Lost workdays 

Petroleum and coal products: 
Total cases 
Lost workday cases . 
Lost workdays 

Rubber and miscellaneous plastics products 
GROG CASES ssivsvccecetecsscyescscassscazcesvsccecseere 
Lost workday cases . 
Lost workdays ....... 

Leather and leather products: 
Total cases 
Lost workday cases . 
Lost workdays 


Total cases 
Lost workday cases . 5s 
PERLE WOR KAA YG occ cce sus casccsa vars tcvhsapceishenep roacassyasessa os cussivevealassVesiseatbestacsveczasvivs 


BY COLA (GELS By tamerasis tuaeerean tha sonst ves ues van cdscseusdePaanateh ossavussegnivans iseuswsseiaaeercrrasestss 

Lost workday cases . Si 

LEE UBWON SAYS Maistre sae car Tess sncP RGus cacevettssasjosistsoaceattqroredossesedvebeasifoumeaacahess 
Wholesale trade: 

BRIG BA CS OG Mercere rss vcoxssctesestnracasisivaseinsssleavonsseasainaativestssvscsteassristeseal Gomes SEM TS 

Lost workday cases . 

Lost workdays ........... 
Retail trade: 

Total cases 

Lost workday cases . 

Lost workdays 


Finance, Insurance, and real estate 


Total cases 
Lost workday cases a 
POSE WENA ENS boo cuss csi cannes oacttggsraveden tes lsovescqlazea sth sosuchoncidouvsssisstanbcoasasveesscavags 


SUCORELL CGOG sacsycycctcetousans; cases das vce Posvasessvaseswasoxscsascsnnivaatevetere s¥csttossucehesonsavesscenvees 
Lost workday case: 
Lost workdays 


1 Total cases include fatalities. 


2 The incidence rates represent the number of injuries and illnesses or lost 


workdays per 100 full-time workers and were calculated as: 
(N/EH) X 200,000, where: 
N = number of injuries and illnesses or lost workdays. 


Incidence rates per 100 full-time workers? 


EH = total hours worked by all employees during calendar year. 
200,000 = base for 100 full-time equivalent workers (working 40 hours per 
week, 50 weeks per year.) 
3 Excludes farms with fewer than 11 employees since 1976. 


41.1 
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NEW FROM BLS 


SALES PUBLICATIONS 


BLS Bulletins 


Linking Employment Problems to Economic Status. Bulletin 2270, 56 pp. 
(GPO Stock No. 019-001-02912-8.) $3.25. Contains information on the 
employment problems faced by American workers in 1984 and the 
impact of these problems on the economic status of their families and 
households. 


Occupational Employment in Mining, Construction, Finance, and Services. 
Bulletin 2264, 141 pp. (GPO Stock No. 029-001-02911-0.) $7. Based 
on a periodic survey which is part of a Federal-State cooperative pro- 
gram of occupational employment statistics (OES). Provides 1984 data 
for 30 industries by detailed occupation. 


Area Wage Surveys. These bulletins cover office, professional, technical, 
maintenance, custodial, and material movement jobs in major 
metropolitan areas. The annual series is available by subscription for 
$103 per year. Individual area bulletins are also available separately. 


Albany-Schenectady-Troy, New York, Metropolitan Area, September 
1986. Bulletin 3035-43, 29 pp. (GPO Stock No. 829-001-00115-9.) 
$1.75. 


Baltimore, Maryland, Metropolitan Area, August 1986. Bulletin 
3035-37, 40 pp. (GPO Stock No. 829-001-00035-7.) $2.25. 


Boston, Massachusetts, Metropolitan Area, August 1986. Bulletin 
3035-40, 41 pp. (GPO Stock No. 829-001-00112-4.) $2.25. 


Cincinnati, Ohio—Kentucky—Indiana, Metropolitan Area, July 1986. 
Bulletin 3035-27, 41 pp. (GPO Stock No. 829-001-00099-3.) $2.25. 


Cleveland, Ohio, Metropolitan Area, September 1986. Bulletin 3035-42, 
56 pp. (GPO Stock No. 829-001-00114-1.) $2.75. 


Corpus Christi, Texas, Metropolitan Area, July 1986. Bulletin 3035-28, 
27 pp. (GPO Stock No. 829-001-00100-1.) $1.50. 


Daytona Beach, Florida, Metropolitan Area, August 1986. Bulletin 
3035-29, 25 pp. (GPO Stock No. 829-001-00101-9.) $1.50. 


Gainesville, Florida, Metropolitan Area, September 1986. Bulletin 
3035-38, 39 pp. (GPO Stock No. 829-001-00110-8.) $2.25. 


Green Bay, Wisconsin, Metropolitan Area, August 1986. Bulletin 
3035-31, 27 pp. (GPO Stock No. 829-001-00103-5.) $1.50. 


Greensboro-Winston-Salem-High Point, North Carolina, Metropolitan 
Area, August 1986. Bulletin 3035-33, 30 pp. (GPO Stock No. 
829-001-00105-1.) $1.75. 


Hartford, Connecticut, Metropolitan Area, July 1986. Bulletin 3035-32, 
45 pp. (GPO Stock No. 829-001-00104-3.) $2.50. 


Nassau-Suffolk, New York, Metropolitan Area, August 1986. Bulletin 
3035-41, 39 pp. (GPO Stock No. 829-001-00113-2.) $2.25. 


Northeast Pennsylvania, Metropolitan Area, August 1986. Bulletin 
3035-36, 30 pp. (GPO Stock No. 829-001-00108-6.) $1.75. 


Oklahoma City, Oklahoma, Metropolitan Area, August 1986. Bulletin 
3035-35, 28 pp. (GPO Stock No. 829-001-00036-5.) $1.75. 


Portland, Oregon—Washington, Metropolitan Area, June 1986. Bulletin 
3035-26, 47 pp. (GPO Stock No. 829-001-00096-9.) $2.25. 


San Antonio, Texas, Metropolitan Area, July 1986. Bulletin 3035-30, 
43 pp. (GPO Stock No. 829-001-00102-7.) $2.25. 


South Bend, Indiana, Metropolitan Area, August 1986. Bulletin 3035-34, 
29 pp. (GPO Stock No. 829-001-00106-0.) $1.75. 


Periodicals 


CPI Detailed Report. Each issue provides a comprehensive report on 
price movements for the month, plus statistical tables, charts, and 
technical notes. $6 ($16 per year). 


Current Wage Developments. Each issue includes selected wage and 
benefit changes, work stoppages, and statistics on compensation 
changes. $2.75 ($12 per year). 


Employment and Earnings. Each issue covers employment and un- 
employment developments in the month, plus statistical tables on 
national, State, and area employment, hours, and earnings. $8.50 ($22 
per year). 


Occupational Outlook Quarterly. Each issue helps people planning 
careers, guidance counselors, and others keep informed of changing 
career opportunities. ($5 per year). 


Producer Price Indexes. Each issue includes a comprehensive report on 
price movements for the month, plus regular tables and technical notes. 
$8.50 ($21 per year). 


Other Publications 
(Single copies available upon request while supplies last.) 


Area Wage Summaries 


Albuquerque, NM, September 1986. 3 pp. 

Ann Arbor, MI, October 1986. 3 pp. 

Biloxi-Gulfport and Pascagoula-Moss Point, MS, September 1986. 7 pp. 
Connecticut, July 1986. 7 pp. 
Eugene-Springfield-Medford, OR, August 1986. 7 pp. 
Grand Island-Hastings, NE, September 1986. 3 pp. 
Lower Eastern Shore, MD-VA-DE, August 1986. 7 pp. 
Orlando, FL, August 1986. 6 pp. 

Pueblo, CO, September 1986. 7 pp. 

Salina, KS, September 1986. 7 pp. 

Sherman-Denison, TX, September 1986. 3 pp. 
Spokane, WA, September 1986. 7 pp. 

Stockton, CA, August 1986. 7 pp. 

Tampa-St. Petersburg, FL, August 1986. 3 pp. 
Topeka, KS, August 1986. 7 pp. 

Tucson-Douglas, AZ, September 1986. 7 pp. 

Upper Peninsula, MI, August 1986. 7 pp. 
Vallejo-Fairfield-Napa, CA, September 1986. 7 pp. 


BLS Reports 
Using the Consumer Price Index for Escalation, Report 732. 6 pp. 
BLS Summaries 


Occupational Earnings and Wage Trends in Metropolitan Areas, 1986. 
Summary 86-8 (No. 1 of 3). 10 pp. 


To Order: 


Sales Publications. Order bulletins by title, bulletin number, and GPO 

stock number from the Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Government 

Printing Office, Washington, DC 20402, or from the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, Publications Sale Center, P.O. Box 2145, Chicago, IL 60690. 
Subscriptions, including microfiche subscriptions, are available only from : 
the Superintendent of Documents. All checks—including those that go ; 
to the Chicago Regional Office—should be made payable to the 
Superintendent of Documents. 


Other Publications: Request from the Bureau of Labor Statistics, U.S. 
Department of Labor, Room 2421, 441 G Street, NW, Washington, 
DC 20212, or from the Bureau of Labor Statistics, Chicago Regional 
Office, P.O. Box 2145, Chicago, IL 60690. 
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